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The  Adventures  of  Ernst  Jiinger 


By  JOHN  K.  COOLEY 

RNST  JONGER’S  career  as  an  au¬ 
thor  has  been  built  around  the  search 
for  adventure.  With  Germany,  he 
found  what  he  sought  in  war,  and  was 
finally  appalled  by  the  consequences.  With 
her,  too,  he  has  struggled  with  the  spirit  of 
nihilism,  both  in  the  acute  political  form 
to  which  the  German  people  fell  prey  be¬ 
tween  1918  and  1945,  and  in  the  private 
realm  of  his  own  life.  From  his  later  books 
it  appears  that  he  feels  both  struggles  to 
have  been  successful,  at  least  temporarily. 

Jiinger  may  fairly  be  viewed  as  a  more 
purely  German  writer  of  prose,  just  as 
Stefan  George  was  a  purely  German  poet, 
whereas  Hesse  and  Rilke  would  be  artists 
with  a  more  European  outlook  who  simply 
happened  to  be  born  to  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  Jiinger’s  career  before  1945,  at  least, 
was  in  fact  bound  up  inextricably  with 
Germany’s  fate.  In  this  year  appeared  his 
own  formal  break  with  the  past,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  Der  Friede.  Whether  his  own  rejec¬ 
tion  of  nihilism  and  violence,  and  his  re¬ 
cent  quests  for  new  experience  in  travel 
and  metaphysics  arc  part  of  a  German  trend 
is  still  uncertain. 

Jiingcr’s  early  life  stands  under  the  sign 
of  Mars.  Born  in  Heidelberg  in  1885,  he 
went  almost  directly  from  school  to  the 
battlefields  of  World  War  One.  Wounded 
fourteen  times,  he  received  the  Pour  le  Me- 
rite.  His  book  In  Stahlgcwittern  (1920) 
celebrates  the  military  virtues  with  un¬ 
abashed  fervor.  In  the  same  warlike  vein 
were  Der  Kampj  als  inner es  Erlebnis 
(1922),  Das  WtHdchen  12^  (1925),  Feuer 


and  Blut  (1926),  and  the  first  version  of 
Das  abenteuerliche  Herz  (1928). 

If  war  was  Jiinger ’s  first  formative  ex¬ 
perience,  natural  science  was  his  next.  In 
far-flung  studies  and  travels  he  discovered 
the  worlds  of  zoology,  botany,  mineral¬ 
ogy.  They  reappear  vividly  in  such  de¬ 
scriptions  as  those  of  the  Naples  aquarium 
in  Das  abenteuerliche  Herz,  or  the  herbar- 
iumMn  Auj  den  Marmorklippen  (1939). 
His  scientific  training  helped  to  model  his 
prose  into  its  hard,  polished  forms;  precise, 
yet  rich  in  suggestion  and  meaning,  with 
a  powerful  inner  rhythm  which  reached  its 
heights  in  Au]  den  Marmorl^lippen. 

Politics  was  Jiinger ’s  third  and  certainly 
his  most  perilous  adventure.  In  the  years 
after  1918  he  flirted  seriously  with  the  Right 
wing,  ultranationalistic  groups  that  badg¬ 
ered  the  Weimar  Republic.  For  a  time  he 
even  edited  a  magazine  for  the  Stahlhelm, 
the  militant  veterans’  group  of  thcTwcnties. 
He  militated  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  Reichs- 
wehr,  the  semi-secret  Fuhrerheer,  or  “army 
of  leaders,’’  that  subverted  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  thus  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  the  “street 
rabble’’  which  their  snobbish  aristocrats 
professed  to  despise. 

Jiinger ’s  later  regrets  about  this  period 
arc  revealed  in  his  work.  Here  the  national¬ 
ist  groupings  arc  usually  identified  as  the 
mythical  order  of  Mauretania,  upon  which 
Max  Bense  commented  at  length  in  his  ab¬ 
sorbing  study  Ptolemder  und  Mauretanier 
(1950).  “Instead  of  remaining  at  my  stud¬ 
ies,’’  Jiinger  confesses  in  a  revealing  passage 
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of  Das  abenteuerliche  Herz,  “I  enlisted  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Mauretanians,  those  sub¬ 
altern  polytechnicians  of  jxjwer.” 

Power  and  technics  in  their  widest  im¬ 
plications  became  Jiinger’s  next  preoccu¬ 
pations.  In  an  imaginative,  yet  sociological¬ 
ly  profound  study  entitled  Der  Arbeiter 
(1932),  he  dissected  the  emotional  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  modern  worker  and  compared 
it  with  that  of  the  soldier.  In  this  light  he 
examined  the  terrible  dilemmas  which  total 
mobilization  and  total  automation  present 
for  the  human  race. 

When  did  Jiinger,  now  grown  taciturn 
in  public  life,  decisively  turn  away  from 
his  earlier  gods  of  jxjwer.^  It  is  hard  to  say 
exactly,  but  it  is  interesting  that  his  next 
book,  appearing  less  than  two  years  after 
Hitler  seized  power,  was  Blatter  und  Steine 
(1934),  a  delightful  collection  of  rather 
whimsical  essays.  His  fanciful  Afrii^anische 
Spiele  (1936)  were  based  on  a  brief  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  French  Foreign  Legion  be¬ 
fore  World  War  One  and  continued  the 
“escapist”  line  in  many  respects.  So  did  the 
second,  self-censored  version  of  Das  aben¬ 
teuerliche  Herz  (1938),  a  remarkable  short 
volume  of  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific 
sketches,  allegorical  fantasies,  dream  se¬ 
quences,  and  poetical  renditions  of  existen¬ 
tial  philosophy,  from  which  much  of  the 
blood  and  gore  of  the  earlier  edition  was 
missing. 

Jiinger  promptly  answered  the  call  to  the 
colors  again  in  1939  and  served  on  both 
Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  All  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  suggests  that  this  time  his 
enthusiasm  was  greatly  diminished.  With 
some  astonishment,  Germany  witnessed 
the  somewhat  tardy  withdrawal  from  cir¬ 
culation,  apparently  on  Gestapo  orders,  of 
the  allegorical  novel  which  may  prove  to 
be  the  finest  of  his  career,  Auj  den  Mar- 
morl^lippen.  It  is  this  book  which  many 
of  Jiinger’s  present  admirers  contend  places 
him  among  the  ranks  of  the  “inner  emi¬ 
gration,”  the  writers  who  stayed  inside  the 
Nazi  pseudo-society  but  uttered  veiled  pro¬ 
tests  against  it. 


The  plot,  if  it  could  be  called  one,  is 
wholly  removed  from  any  single  real  set¬ 
ting;  it  is  zeitentrucl{t,  “removed  from 
time,”  as  the  Germans  like  to  say.  The 
“Chief  Forester,”  a  villainous,  backward 
ruler  with  an  insatiable  lust  for  power  and 
destruction,  preys,  from  the  depths  of  his 
dark  forest,  upon  the  serene,  time-ripened 
community  which  stands  on  the  Marble 
Cliffs,  overlooking  the  sea.  In  the  idyllic 
civilization  of  the  Marble  Cliffs,  the  con¬ 
servative  European  values  are  symbolized 
in  the  gardens  and  herbarium  of  the  nar¬ 
rator,  who  finally  flees  the  encroaching 
hordes  of  the  barbarian  enemy  with  the 
oath  that  “for  all  the  future  it  was  better 
lonesomely  to  fall  with  the  free,  than  to  go 
forward  in  triumph  with  the  serfs.” 

Though  the  orthodox  interpretation  of 
this  book  outside  Germany  has  been  that 
it  was  anti-Nazi  allegory,  Jiinger  himself 
has  appeared  to  deny  this  in  his  next  book. 
This  was  Strahlungen,  a  collection  of  war¬ 
time  diaries  which,  due  mainly  to  French 
curiosity  about  Jiinger’s  period  of  service 
with  the  occupation  in  Paris,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  under  French  license  in  the  French 
occupation  zone  of  Germany  (despite  the 
fact  that  Jiinger  himself  had  not  yet  been 
pronounced  “de-Nazified”).  Commenting 
on  an  article  about  Auj  den  Marmorl^lippen 
by  the  Swiss  critic  Naef,  Jiinger  writes,  “If 
an  intelligent  critic  like  him,  who  can  have 
no  doubts  about  the  real  situation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  relates  the  contents  of  this  book  to 
our  political  circumstances,  then  careless¬ 
ness,  if  not  malice,  must  have  played  a  role.” 

Yet  the  book  is  certainly  allegory  on  the 
total  plight  of  Western  civilization  in  this 
century,  even  if  not  specifically  meant  to 
deal  with  the  German  situation.  And  in 
the  same  book,  Strahlungen,  does  not  Jiin- 
ger  contemptuously  refer  to  Hitler  as 
“Knicbolo,”  a  mad  tyrant,  and  does  he  not 
tell  with  obvious  approval  what  he  knew 
of  the  unsuccessful  officers’  conspiracy  to 
kill  him  during  the  summer  of  1944.^ 

Ernst  Jiinger,  as  he  all  but  admits,  was 
probably  in  considerable  danger  himself. 
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His  protector,  General  von  Stiilpnagel,  the 
German  commander  in  Paris  whom  Jiin- 
ger  calls  “one  of  the  last  knights,”  killed 
himself  to  avoid  the  “lemurs,”  as  Jiinger 
calls  them,  of  the  Gestapo.  Bitter,  too,  are 
his  thoughts  on  the  useless  death  of  his 
son,  Ernst,  in  some  of  the  late  fighting  on 
the  Italian  front.  And  by  the  time  he  came 
to  describe,  at  the  book’s  end,  the  entry  of 
American  tanks  into  Kirchhorst  in  April, 
1945,  he  had  realized  that,  “From  such  a 
defeat,  one  docs  not  recover  as  once  after 
Jena  or  Sedan.  This  means  a  turning  point 
in  the  life  of  the  nations,  and  not  only  in¬ 
numerable  men,  but  also  much  that  lies  in 
our  innermost,  must  die  during  such  a 
transition.”  With  many  of  his  countrymen 
come  to  this  realization  very  late  indeed, 
Junger  gazes  into  the  ashes,  hopefully  look¬ 
ing  for  the  Phoenix  of  a  new  Germany. 

Heliopolis  (1947)  continues  this  search 
and  projects  further  some  of  the  prophetic 
themes  suggested  in  Auj  den  Marmorl^lip- 
pen.  It  is  roughly  comparable  to  some  of 
our  better  science  fiction.  Somewhere  in  a 
southern  civilization  of  the  future  stands 
Heliopolis,  the  seat  of  two  hostile  rulers. 
One  is  the  aristocratic  “Proconsul,”  in 
whose  cause  Lucius,  Jiinger’s  hero,  serves. 
The  other  is  the  “Landvogt,”  who  com¬ 
mands  the  power  of  the  masses  and  the 
street.  Caught  between  the  two  and  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany,  are 
the  “Parsees,”  a  persecuted  race.  Space 
ships,  televisors,  power  rays  are  matter-of- 
fact  accessories. 

In  the  end,  Lucius,  recognizing  the  hope¬ 
lessly  Utopian  nature  of  the  Proconsul’s 
desire  to  preserve  the  old  culture  through 
enlightened  despotism,  leaves  his  service 
to  answer  a  mysterious  summons  from  the 
“Regent.”  The  latter  is  a  third,  remote  and 
apparently  all-powerful  ruler  who  may  be 
God,  or  the  ideal  state,  or  both.  In  any  case, 
though  Lucius  hopes  to  return  as  a  har¬ 
binger  of  the  Regent’s  universal  peace,  the 
author  recognizes  the  futility  of  this  hope 
for  the  present:  “But  these  days  are  far 
removed  from  us.” 


This  futility  is,  doubtless,  for  Junger  as 
for  so  many  of  his  European  contempo¬ 
raries,  one  reason  for  his  postwar  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  metaphysics,  and  especially  the 
philosophy  of  existence.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  coincidence  that  his  book  Der 
Weddgang  (1950)  appeared  in  the  same 
year  and  under  the  same  publisher’s  im¬ 
print  as  Martin  Heidegger’s  Holzwege,  or 
that  other  philosophical  essay  of  Junger ’s, 
Vber  die  Linie  (1950),  a  postscript  to 
Nietzsche  which  professed  to  see  a  way 
out  of  nihilism  at  last. 

It  is  probable  that  Junger  had  long  been 
familiar  with  Heidegger’s  “Being  and 
Time”  (1927),  and  the  philosopher’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  him  seems  to  have  grown  through 
the  years.  A  figure  appearing  repeatedly  in 
his  books,  imparting  to  him  dreamlike  ad¬ 
monitions  and  communications,  is  the 
“teacher”  Nigromontanus,  or  Schwarz- 
wdldler  in  German.  This  “Black  Forester” 
is  none  other  than  Heidegger  himself,  who 
comes  from  the  Black  Forest.  In  Das  aben- 
teuerliche  Herz  and  other  books  he  warns 
his  disciple  to  look  behind  the  veils  which 
cover  the  “authenticity  of  things”  and  dis¬ 
cover  his  true  nature,  as  well  as  that  of 
death.  He  presents  the  existentialist  dogma 
of  first  acknowledging  the  inevitable  fact 
of  one’s  own  eventual  death  and  then  be¬ 
ginning  one’s  life  anew. 

Junger  sees  three  main  roads  to  “authen¬ 
tic  existence”:  dream  (Traum);  intoxica¬ 
tion  (Rausch);  fortune  (Gliicl^).  At  the 
end,  however,  actually  lies  death,  the  su¬ 
preme  contact  with  Being  and  Reality.  On 
the  “lonesome  march”  to  this  final  encoun¬ 
ter,  says  Junger  in  Das  abenteuerliche  Herz, 
“one  is  like  a  soldier  who  will  regain  his 
rank”  after  he  has  halted  before  the  gates 
of  death  “as  before  a  lonely  customs  house 
in  the  highest  mountains,  where  the  coin 
of  themory  is  exchanged  for  gold”  and 
where  the  dying  man  perceives  that  no  one 
is  at  his  heels,  not  even  the  Devil,  but  that 
“on  the  contrary,  he  exchanges  fear  against 
security.” 
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Jiinger  differs  from  Heidegger  in  that 
to  him  animals  and  plants  are  examples 
of  real  “beings”  in  the  “authentic”  state, 
whereas  for  Heidegger  they  are  merely  t/or- 
handen,  “present  in  the  world,”  unable  to 
participate  in  “authentic”  existence,  which 
is  reserved  to  the  human  individual  alone. 
Jiinger,  however,  sees  this  reality  in  all  liv¬ 
ing  creatures:  in  a  woodpecker  by  the  Bo¬ 
densee,  in  a  black  codfish  twitching  its  life 
away  in  a  Norwegian  fish  market,  in  a 
rare  scarab  he  turns  up  under  a  rock  near 
Casablanca.  This  insistence  that  a  human 
being,  in  order  to  be  whole  and  healthy, 
must  develop  an  awe  and  respect  for  other 
creatures,  reappears  in  all  his  recent  travel 
books,  which,  like  Ein  Inselfriihling  (1950) 
and  Am  Sarazenenturm  (1955)  arc  main¬ 
ly  records  of  his  very  German  fascination 
with  the  Mediterranean. 

In  his  latest  book,  Glaserne  Bienen  (1957), 
Jiinger  returns  to  his  earlier  preoccupations 
with  the  power  of  technology  and  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  power.  The  hero,  Rittmeister 
Richard,  a  former  cavalry  officer  stemming 
from  the  ordered  society  before  World  War 
One,  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  starving 
or  seeking  employment  with  Zapparoni,  an 
industrial  magnate  who  produces  all  types 
of  mechanical  toys  and  robots  which  can 
readily  be  adapted  as  weapons.  Again,  the 
themes  of  Germany’s  defeat  and  possible 

If  If 


A  perfect  blending  of  the  beautiful  and  the  scholarly 
has  been  achieved  in  the  distinguished  series  Friih- 
mtttelalterliche  Buchmalerei,  issued  from  Hamburg  by 
the  Friedrich  Wittig  Verlag  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Father  (Dr.)  Frowin  Oslender,  O.S.B.  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Maria  Laach  monastery.  Besides  Lothar 
Schreyer’s  introductory  and  informative  Die  Botschaft 
der  Buchmalerei,  the  following  titles  so  far  have 
reached  our  desk:  Das  Antlitx  Christi;  Christi  Passion; 


redemption  are  suggested.  Jiinger  secs  some 
kind  of  modus  vivendi,  perhaps  an  armed 
truce,  between  the  individual  and  the  de¬ 
humanized  world  of  technology  as  the 
only  program  for  survival.  In  this  book,  he 
is  on  warmer,  easier  terms  with  the  human 
personality  than  he  has  been  before. 

It  is  a  fair  conclusion,  I  think,  from  the 
body  of  his  work  thus  far,  that  Jiinger, 
after  having  grown  thoroughly  familiar, 
during  all  his  adventures,  with  the  worst 
and  most  demonic  sides  of  man’s  nature, 
now  entertains  hopes  for  the  triumph  of 
his  better  side.  In  the  final  episode  of  Das 
abenteuerliche  Herz,  the  narrator  walks  the 
streets  of  Ponta  Delgada,  in  the  remote 
Azores,  where  “the  eye  beholds  the  flowers 
of  a  new  world.”  Suddenly  he  spots  a  fish 
dealer  who,  in  crying  out  his  wares  to  win¬ 
dows  closed  tightly  against  the  noonday 
sun,  seems  to  add  something  in  a  mumble, 
softly  to  himself: 

And  so  wc  walked  through  the  hot  al¬ 
leys  to  offer  fish  which  no  one  wanted  at 
noon.  And  long  I  listened  to  his  two 
voices,  the  loudly  echoing,  exuberantly 
soliciting  cry,  and  the  soft,  despairing 
monologue.  I  followed  him  with  an 
eavesdropping  lust,  for  I  marked  well  that 
here  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  fish, 
but  that  on  this  lost  island  I  was  hear¬ 
ing  the  poem  of  man — at  once  his  loud 
bragging  and  his  soft,  imploring  song. 

Casablanca 


Evangelisten;  (Wiener)  Genesis;  Die  Offenbarung  des 
Johannes;  Ostern.  These  volumes  are  introduced  and 
elucidated  by  Frowin  Oslender  and  Lothar  Schreyer, 
Walter  Dirks,  Lothar  Schreyer,  Albrecht  Goes,  Gertrud 
Schiller,  and  Wilhelm  Stahlin,  respectively.  The  texts 
are  competent,  the  color  reproductions  remarkable; 
typesetting  and  presentation  are  additional  features  of 
attraction  in  this  unusual  publishing  venture  which 
clearly  is  a  labor  of  love. 
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Soviet  Literary  Periodicals 


By  LUDMILLA  B.  TURKEVICH 

Belles-lettres  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  become  the  most  important  ve¬ 
hicle  of  propaganda.  They  are  a  more 
far-reaching  medium  than  personal  appeal 
or  the  radio,  and  much  more  palatable  to 
the  average  man  than  the  dry  official  press 
releases  in  Pravda  and  Izvestiya.  By  means 
of  a  play,  a  novel,  a  poem,  an  article,  and  a 
motion  picture  an  idea  can  be  effectively 
drummed  into  the  minds  of  men,  women, 
and  even  children.  Repetition  of  a  notion 
under  different  guises  is  more  comprehen¬ 
sible  and  acceptable.  It  is,  therefore,  through 
belles-lettres  that  Communist  Party  leaders 
try  to  control  the  minds  and  emotions  of 
the  USSR  population. 

A  survey  of  Soviet  literature  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  shows  that  it  has  only  a  limited 
number  of  selected  themes.  These  are  in 
continuous  use  and  are  woven  and  rewoven 
in  every  literary  form.  Furthermore,  any 
deviations  from  the  use  of  these  officially 
sponsored  themes  or  from  the  manner  of 
their  manipulation  are  frowned  upon  or 
severely  censured.  The  Party  does  not  wish 
the  public’s  attention  distracted  from  its 
principal  issues  by  other  more  novel  and 
less  political  motifs. 

Belles-lettres  include  a  variety  of  literary 
expressions.  There  are  the  novels  which, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  tend  to  be  long.  It  takes 
time  to  plan  and  carry  out  such  a  project. 
Sholokhov,  for  example,  has  sp>ent  over 
twenty  years  on  his  Virgin  Soil  Upturned. 
The  novel,  consequently,  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sensitive  instrument  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  As  a  rule,  it  deals  with  broader  prob¬ 
lems  or  long-range  programs  of  the  Party. 
The  nouvelle,  though  a  shorter  genre, 
shares  the  novel’s  limitations.  The  drama, 
in  turn,  has  its  delays  in  communication, 
for  to  be  fully  effective  a  play  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  stage  and  must  be  seen  by 
audiences,  and  in  numbers. 


Soviet  pieriodicals,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  generally  respond  more  readily  to 
changes  in  official  attitudes  than  do  the 
novels  or  plays.  Through  their  media, 
which  include  pxetry,  short  stories,  feuille- 
tons,  satirical  sketches,  and  critical  columns, 
Soviet  periodical  literature  can  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  a  new  Party  dictum  before  a  great 
volume  of  readers  in  the  shortest  time. 
Whereas  the  average  printing  of  a  novel 
or  play  runs  from  30,000  to  75,000  or  100,000 
copies,  the  magazines  have  a  greater  print¬ 
ing  volume.  The  weekly  Ogonyol{  had  a 
circulation  of  850,000  in  1957,  while  the 
satirical  magazine  Krot^odil  had  400,000 
and  the  literary  monthlies  like  Znamya 
and  Novyi  Mir  average  a  140,000  circulation. 
Unfortunately,  circulation  figures  on  such 
key  newspapers  as  Pravda,  Izvestiya,  Li- 
teraturnaya  Gazeta,  and  Sovietsf^aya  Kul’- 
tura  are  not  available. 

The  new  Soviet  Encyclopedia  claims  that 
“during  the  years  of  Soviet  px>wer,  the  press 
has  grown  and  acquired  tremendous 
strength.  In  1950  more  than  7,700  news¬ 
papers  and  more  than  1,400  magazines 
were  issued.  The  total  circulation  exceeded 
33,500,000  copies.  There  is  not  a  region  in 
the  country  that  dees  not  have  its  own 
printed  newspaper.  The  central  papers 
Pravda  and  Izvestiya,  Komsomol’ sl{aya 
Pravda  and  others  have  been  honored  with 
USSR  medals.’’ 

Obviously,  we  cannot  survey  the  whole 
field  here,  so  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the 
major  literary  periodicals  as  well  as  a  couple 
of  the  most  widely  read  px)pular  magazines. 
We  fully  recognize,  however,  that  Pravda, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  Izvestiya,  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  Soviet  government,  often  have  articles 
or  pronouncements  that  have  very  direct 
bearing  on  literature. 
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The  main  literary  newspajxrr  of  the 
USSR  is  the  IJteraturnaya  Gazeta  (’’The 
Literary  Newspaper”)  issued  three  times 
a  week  by  the  Board  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers.  Although  this  paper  (six  to  eight 
pages)  should  deal  with  literature  and  re¬ 
lated  problems,  actually  it  dwells  on  the 
most  important  phases  of  state  propaganda. 
This  propaganda  is  injected  at  times 
through  genuinely  literary  media  such  as 
critical  reviews  of  books,  plays,  and  motion 
pictures  or  through  literary  discussions  and 
queries,  featured  stories,  reports  on  literary 
or  other  meetings,  notes  on  “works  in  prog¬ 
ress”  or  “plans  for  the  future.”  At  other 
times,  propaganda  is  set  down  outright,  in 
form  of  direct  invectives,  cartoons,  excerpts 
from  foreign  newspapers,  pictures,  etc.  It 
is  here  that  this  representative  of  the 
“mighty  weapon  of  the  Party”  blatantly 
shows  its  distorting  power.  The  butt  of  its 
attacks  since  the  war  has  l-jeen  Western 
Europe,  in  general,  and  the  United  States 
in  particular.  The  manner  and  intensity  of 
its  thrusts  readily  disclose  Party  ambitions 
with  all  the  accompanying  self-assurance 
and  apprehension.  As  such,  the  Uteratur- 
naya  Gazeta  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
propaganda  instruments  of  all  Soviet  belles- 
lettres.  It  dictates  ideas  and  trends  to  the 
writers  who,  in  turn,  must  so  fashion  their 
creations  as  to  make  the  public  think  and 
act  in  line  with  the  Party  program.  It  in¬ 
doctrinates  the  public  directly  by  its  own 
printed  material  and  indirectly  by  the 
works  of  Soviet  writers  whom  it  guides. 

Turning  to  the  professional  literary  mag¬ 
azines,  we  find  important  monthlies  like 
Novyi  Mir.  0/^tyahr,  Znantya,  Zvezda,  and 
Neva,  all  “organs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers  of  the  ussr.”  They  usually  pub¬ 
lish  the  better-written  novels  in  serial  form, 
poetry,  plays,  translations  from  other  lan¬ 
guages,  critiques,  and  scholarly  or  Party 
analyses  of  literature  or  related  fields. 

Novyi  Mir  (“The  New  World”)  is  a  fair 
representative  of  this  type  of  magazine.  It 
was  founded  in  1925  by  the  famous  Anatoly 
Lunacharsky  and  I.  I.  Skvortsov-Stepanov 


and  still  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
monthly  journals.  In  1956  it  achieved  con¬ 
siderable  notoriety  for  its  publication  of 
Dudintsev’s  novel  Not  By  Bread  Alone. 
It  averages  some  290  pages,  carries  no  illus¬ 
trations,  and  has  a  circulation  of  140,000. 
From  the  very  day  of  its  inception  this 
magazine  has  attracted  both  prominent 
and  rising  writers;  its  contributors  included 
Gorky,  Serafimovich,  Veresaev,  Aleksey 
Tolstoy,  and  others.  Tolstoy’s  Peter  the 
First,  Sholokhov’s  Quiet  Don  (Books  I- 
III)  and  Virgin  Soil  Upturned  (Part  I), 
Lenov’s  Sot’,  M.  Shaginyan’s  Hydrocen¬ 
tral,  Gladkov’s  Energy  made  their  debut 
in  Novyi  Mir.  The  war  brought  the 
themes  of  Azhaev’s  Far  from  Moscow  and 
Gonchar’s  Standard  Bearers.  Ehrenburg’s 
Storm,  Fedin’s  Early  Joys  and  No  Ordinary 
Summer  depicted  an  earlier  era — the  Rus¬ 
sian  scene  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  and 
events  of  the  Civil  War,  while  Gladkov’s 
autobiographical  Story  of  Childhood  and 
The  Freemen  took  the  reader  to  an  even 
earlier  epoch.  Whatever  the  specific  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  works,  they  usually  have  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  official  preoccupations  and  the 
Party  line.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  novel,  a  good  bit 
of  the  magazine  goes  to  sketches,  articles, 
and  literary  criticism.  But  even  here,  until 
lately  one  could  find  a  section  entitled 
something  like  “For  Peace,  for  Democracy” 
which  headed  up  anti-Western  propagan¬ 
da.  In  the  spring  of  1956,  however,  the 
more  benevolent  official  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  was  reflected  in  a  critical — 
not  vituperative — review  of  the  New  Yor/( 
Times  Boo/{  Review  Section.  The  section 
entitled  variously  to  mean  “sketches  of  to¬ 
day”  is  designed  to  keep  the  reader  abreast 
of  developments  in  various  phases  of  Soviet 
life,  industry  and  farming,  science  and  cul¬ 
ture.  The  writers  of  this  section  are  not 
necessarily  men  of  letters  but  scientists  and 
engineers  like  the  corresponding  member 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  V.  Em¬ 
elyanov,  who  wrote  an  article  on  atomic 
energy,  or  even  mere  rank  and  file  workers. 
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In  the  “Writer’s  Diary”  section  the  reader 
finds  pieces  on  a  wide  range  of  topics — 
travel  impressions,  meeting  with  foreign 
writers,  scientific  curiosities,  etc.  “Notes  on 
Literary  Craftsmanship”  include  polemics 
on  literary  subjects.  Prior  to  the  Second 
Congress  of  Writers  in  1954  section 
was  the  outlet  for  many  a  writer’s  griev¬ 
ance  and  after  the  Congress  it  featured  the 
reactions  of  prominent  writers  to  the 
achievements  of  the  meeting.  Novyi  Mtr’s 
rather  large  book  review  section  covers  not 
only  literary  works,  but  books  on  history, 
biology,  physics,  law,  mathematics,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  anything  else  that  may  come  up 
at  the  time.  Among  the  members  of  the 
editorial  board  in  these  thirty-odd  years 
have  been  leading  writers  of  the  Soviet 
Union — F.  Gladkov,  L.  Leonov,  A.  Tol¬ 
stoy,  K.  Simonov,  V.  Kataev,  A.  Tvardov- 
sky,  K.  Fedin,  and  others. 

OI{tyabr  (“October”),  another  Moscow 
“literary  and  socio-political  journal,”  was 
founded  in  1924  by  the  writer  D.  Furma¬ 
nov,  who  had  become  famous  with  his 
Chapaev  (1923).  This  monthly  averages 
some  two  hundred  pages  and  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  132,000.  It  follows  the  same  lines 
as  Novyi  Mir  and  in  the  past  has  presented 
works  by  Sholokhov  (Book  III  of  the 
Quiet  Don),  Panfyorov  {Brussl^y),  Glad¬ 
kov,  Shaginyan,  Mayakovsky,  Surkov,  and 
others.  Later  Oktyabr  ran  the  Stalin  Prize 
winners — Bubyonnov’s  White  Birch  (Book 

I,  1947,  and  Book  II,  1952),  Babaevsky’s 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Star  (1947-48),  and 
Light  Over  the  Earth  (1949-50),  Syomush- 
kin’s  Alitet  Goes  to  the  Mountains  (Book 

II,  1947-48),  Koptyaeva’s  Ivan  Ivanovich 
(1949),  Mal’tsev’s  With  All  My  Heart 
(1948),  and  a  continuation  of  Sholokhov’s 
Virgin  Soil  Upturned  (1955). 

Znamya  was  first  issued  in  1931  in  Mos¬ 
cow  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Literary 
Union  of  the  Red  Army  and  Fleet  whose 
initials  formed  its  original  name  Lol^af. 
This  was  later  changed  to  a  more  appropri¬ 
ate  name,  Znamya,  which  means  “banner.” 
It  averages  190  pages  and  until  1957  carried 


no  illustrations.  The  major  portion  of  the 
magazine  is  devoted  to  new  novels  and 
poetry,  many  of  which  also  had  received 
Stalin  Prizes.  Since,  during  the  war,  most 
of  Znamya' s  authors  were  in  the  army  and 
navy  their  works  for  the  period  reflect  their 
activities.  Among  the  famous  wartime 
poems  and  stories  that  made  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  journal  were  M.  Aligher’s 
poem  Zoya,  about  the  young  partisan  who 
was  killed  by  the  Germans,  A.  Tvardov- 
sky’s  Vasily  Tyor/{in,  about  a  brave  young 
soldier,  K.  Simonov’s  Days  and  Nights,  a 
novel  on  the  battle  of  Stalingrad  chosen  by 
our  Book-of-the-Month  for  one  of  its 
1945  selections.  Znamya  alsr)  introduced 
Panova’s  Fellow  Travellers  and  Kruzhil- 
ikha.  General  P.  Vershigora’s  Men  with  a 
Clear  Conscience,  an  autobiographical 
novel  on  the  author’s  war  experiences  with 
one  of  the  largest  partisan  detachments, 
Emanuel  Kazakevich’s  Star  and  Spring  on 
the  Oder,  the  architect  V.  Nekrassov’s  In 
the  Trenches  of  Stalingrad,  and  V.  Popov’s 
novel  Steel  and  Slag  which  describes  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  workers  in  the  rear  to 
keep  their  front  lines  supplied  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  ammunition.  The  end  of  the 
war  brought  new  authors  and  themes  such 
as  P.  Pavlenko’s  novel  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Crimea,  Happiness,  A.  Chakovsky’s 
novel  on  Sakhalin,  It  Is  Morning,  V.  Zak- 
rutin’s  Floating  Stanitsa  which  deals  with  a 
large  fishing  collective  on  the  Don,  G.  Nik¬ 
olaeva’s  Harvest  about  a  collective  farm  in 
Central  Russia,  N.  Nikitin’s  Northern  Au¬ 
rora,  a  tale  about  the  clash  between  the 
revolutionary  and  foreign  forces  in  north¬ 
ern  Russia  during  1918,  and  the  historical 
novel  by  Rybak  With  Moscow  Forever.  V. 
Kozhevnikov,  P.  Vershigora,  V.  Inber,  T. 
Syomushkin,  and  A.  Chakovsky  are  among 
the  prominent  writers  who  have  served  on 
the  editorial  board  of  this  journal. 

Zvezda  (“The  Star”)  is  another  literary 
and  socio-political  monthly  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1924.  As  opposed  to  the  preceding 
three  Moscow  magazines  this  one  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  organ  of  the  Leningrad  contin- 
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gent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers.  In  the 
Thirties  it  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Soviet 
literary  periodicals,  in  the  early  Forties  it 
lived  through  the  siege  of  Leningrad,  but 
in  1946  it  became  the  scapegoat  for  postwar 
tightening  of  state  controls  over  the  press 
which,  like  the  people,  had  begun  to  betray 
certain  sympathies  for  the  West.  In  1946 
Zvezda  published  a  story  by  the  Soviet 
satirist  Mikhail  Zoshchenko  called  The 
Adventures  of  a  Monf{ey,  a  simple  tale 
about  a  monkey  that  had  escaped  from  the 
zoo.  At  the  same  time,  a  less  important  bi¬ 
monthly,  Leningrad,  printed  some  poetry 
by  Akhmatova,  a  former  Acmeist,  which 
was  found  to  smack  excessively  of  “old 
salon  poetry.”  Andrey  Zhdanov  took  this 
occasion  to  issue  a  forceful  statement 
against  the  West  and  any  nascent  sympa¬ 
thies  on  the  part  of  Soviet  people.  The  di¬ 
rectorship  of  propaganda  of  the  Communist 
Party  was  summoned  to  rectify  its  over¬ 
sight  in  regard  to  Zvezda  and  Leningrad, 
to  suppress  the  latter  completely,  and  to  re¬ 
orient  the  former  by  appointing  a  new 
editor.  A  much  “chastened”  Zvezda  has 
since  continued  publication  scrupulously 
following  the  lines  set  down  for  it.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  arrangement  of  the  other  three 
journals  and  has,  in  {x>stwar  years,  intro¬ 
duced  such  highly  tendentious  works  as  K. 
Simonov’s  Russian  ^Question,  B.  Lavren¬ 
yov’s  Voice  of  America,  and  A.  Yakobson’s 
The  Guardian  Angel  from  Nebrasl(a.  Yer- 
golin  has  since  been  replaced  (honorably) 
by  V.  P.  Druzin  and  the  editorial  roster  has 
included  such  writers  as  V.  Sayanov,  I. 
Tikhonov,  B.  Lavrenyov,  and  V.  A.  Koch¬ 
etov. 

This  incident  left  Leningrad,  the  Sov¬ 
iet  Union’s  second  city,  with  only  one  lit¬ 
erary  journal.  During  the  Second  Writers’ 
Congress  this  deficiency  was  discussed  and 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  city  a  new  maga¬ 
zine,  Neva,  bearing  the  name  of  the  river 
that  flows  through  Leningrad.  This  jour¬ 
nal  went  into  publication  in  January  1956 
with  a  circulation  of  60,000.  Other  new¬ 
comers  like  Neva  are  Inostrannaya  Liter a- 


tura,  devoted  to  new  works  abroad,  and 
Druzhba  Narodov  (“Friendship  of  Peo¬ 
ples”)  which  popularizes  works  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  groups  of  the  ussr.  There  is  also 
a  journal  of  the  above  calibre  directed  to 
the  Soviet  youth  entitled  Yunost’  (“Youth”). 

These  periodicals  are  typical  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  vehicles  for  Soviet  belles-lettres.  The 
extent  of  the  centralization  of  the  press  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  publications  arc  printed 
by  Pravda  in  Moscow.  Zvezda  and  the  Len¬ 
ingrad  periodicals  arc  handled  by  affiliated 
offices.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  evi¬ 
dent  diffusion  of  literary  activity  to  the 
peripheries  of  the  Soviet  State.  Whichever 
form  or  location  a  publication  may  have, 
the  eyes  of  the  Party  arc  ever  on  it. 

Each  Union  republic,  territory,  and  re¬ 
gion  has  its  own  organization  of  writers 
and  many  of  these  nuclei  have  their  own 
literary  pamphlets  or  journals.  It  is  said  that 
there  arc  some  eighty  publications  of  this 
kind  in  the  ussr,  c.g.,  Sibirsl{ie  Ogni 
(Novosibirsk),  Don  (Rostov-on-thc-Don), 
Yenisei  (Krasnoyarsk),  Dnipro  and  Vit- 
chizna  (Ukraine).  Besides  serving  as  rally¬ 
ing  points  for  writers  of  experience,  these 
journals  arc  workshops  for  young  literary 
talent.  Many  well-known  writers  of  today 
made  their  debuts  in  regional  literary  or¬ 
ganizations  where  their  early  efforts  were 
discussed  and  criticized  by  their  fellow 
members. 

A  survey  of  this  type  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  discussion  of  the  popu¬ 
lar-type  magazines  Ogonyol^  and  Krol(odil. 
The  former,  whose  title  means  “The 
Flamclct,”  was  founded  in  1923  and  is  the 
Soviet  counterpart  of  our  Life  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post  together.  It  is  a  “weekly  de¬ 
voted  to  social,  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
questions.”  Costing  only  three  rubles  (a 
reasonable  price  even  for  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple),  Ogonyol{  is  the  most  widely  circulated 
Soviet  magazine  of  today.  (Its  circulation 
in  1957  was  850,000,  while  Ufe  had  5,738,- 
226  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  had 
4,950,061.)  Together  with  Krof(odil,  it  is 
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a  very  sensitive  and  obvious  tool  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  is  directed  primarily  to  the  urban 
reading  public  and  to  the  rural  intelligent¬ 
sia.  Its  material,  therefore,  is  necessarily 
varied  and  geared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
interests  of  a  wide  range  of  readers  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  propaganda  program  of  the 
government.  It  is  a  fairly  attractive  maga¬ 
zine  encased  in  a  colorful  cover  often  fea¬ 
turing  Soviet  citizens  either  smiling  with 
joy  or  well-being,  or  pondering  with  indus¬ 
trious  concentration.  In  the  last  decade 
these  groups  have  been  chosen  from  all 
walks  of  Soviet  life  and  their  selection 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  project  be¬ 
ing  promoted  at  the  moment  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  are,  for  instance,  workers 
on  the  Volga-Don  Project,  Donbass  miners, 
engineers,  metallurgists,  and  laborers  in  the 
steel  works  of  the  Urals  or  Dneprope¬ 
trovsk.  There  are  “tankists,”  parachutists, 
soldiers,  workers,  teachers,  students,  uni¬ 
versity  professors.  There  is  still  another 
category — peoples  of  satellite  countries  or 
minority  groups  of  the  Union.  On  the  in¬ 
side  cover  of  this  32-page  magazine  the 
editors  feature  some  one  thing  that  they 
must  sell  to  the  public.  In  the  pestwar  years 
consumers  goods  and  government  bonds 
were  advertised,  but  in  1950  the  space  was 
shared  by  advertisements  for  cars,  air 
travel,  textiles,  and  anti-Western  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  form  of  nasty  cartoons  by  B, 
Yefimov  and  Yu.  Ganf.  Between  1951- 
1954  Ogonyo}{  increasingly  used  this  page 
and  the  one  opening  onto  it  for  anti- 
American  propaganda  which,  however, 
veiled  but  thinly  Soviet  machinations  or 
fears  and  problems.  Since  early  1955  there 
has  been  a  marked  tempiering  of  these  at¬ 
tacks  in  the  whole  Soviet  press,  thereby 
filtering  “the  spirit  of  Geneva”  on  to  the 
Soviet  pieople.  Ogonyol(  caters  to  the  literary 
tastes  of  its  public  by  running  excerpts  from 
major  novels  and  novelettes.  For  others  it 
carries  pxipular  articles  on  the  achievements 
of  Soviet  science,  technology,  industry,  and 
agriculture.  It  has  travelogues,  pxjems,  brief 
book  reviews,  theatrical  and  spx}rts  news, 


and  an  infrequent  page  for  the  ladies.  Nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white  supplement  the  reading  material. 
These  are  mainly  pictures  from  life  in  the 
Union  or  in  a  satellite  country  which  is 
shown  demonstrating  its  admiration  for 
the  USSR.  Pictures  of  the  West  only  too 
often  carry  derogatory  implications. 

Another  important  Soviet  magazine  is 
Kro/^odil,  which  averages  thirty-six  issues 
a  year  and  has  a  circulation  of  600,000.  It 
is  meant  to  supply  for  the  Soviet  reader 
the  need  filled  by  Punch  in  Britain  and  the 
New  Yor/^er  in  the  States.  Here,  however, 
the  parallel  stops.  Kro^odil  is  true  to  the 
meaning  of  its  title  in  that  it  can  be  cruel 
and  deceitful,  and  its  bite  can  be  vicious. 
It  contains  very  short  stories,  sketches, 
p)oems,  and  remarks  whose  succinct  repe¬ 
tition  is  meant  to  foster  or  create  a  cer¬ 
tain  attitude  in  its  readers.  These  jeuilletons 
may  speak  of  shortcomings  within  the 
Soviet  Union  but  these  are  never  very  seri¬ 
ous.  Occasional  jabs  at  or  caricatures  of 
such  things  as  designs  for  textiles,  house¬ 
planning  and  plumbing,  the  shoe  industry, 
or  the  bureaucratic  red-tape  of  minor  offi¬ 
cials  fulfill  the  demand  for  self-criticism 
stipulated  by  the  Party.  Leaders  seem  to 
prefer  to  let  their  constituents’  critical  at¬ 
tention  and  energies  scatter  on  defects  that 
can  be  easily  remedied.  It  is  clear,  at  the 
same  time,  that  any  more  vehement  indict¬ 
ment  of  a  more  fundamental  issue  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  a  constituent  is  suppressed. 
If  there  is  any  real  criticizing  to  be  done 
in  the  ussr,  the  leaders  do  it:  It  was 
Krushchev,  and  then  the  Party,  that  started 
the  drive  against  Stalin  in  March  1956.  Be¬ 
sides  the  innocuous  criticism  of  remediable 
local  wrongs,  Krolfodil  delivers  heavy  at¬ 
tacks  upx>n  what  are  considered  “external 
enemies.”  These  are  never  funny.  In  this 
material  dealing  with  the  “foreign  men¬ 
ace,”  cartoons  are  impxirtant  because  they 
graphically  depict  the  very  pxiints  that  are 
simultaneously  stressed  by  official  releases 
in  Pravda  and  Izvestiya.  All  aspects  of  sa¬ 
tirical  art  are  brought  into  play  here.  Car- 
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toons,  particularly  those  of  Yefimov,  Ganf, 
Vasiliev,  Valk  and,  of  course,  Kukryniksi, 
short  stories  and  articles  of  the  most  mor¬ 
dant  invective,  poetry  of  writers  like  Maya¬ 
kovsky  and  Marshak  are  all  pointed  at  the 
same  special  issue  of  the  day  and  illuminate 
it  in  the  very  same  manner.  The  results  can 
be  shattering  in  their  terrible  distortions. 

In  addition  to  periodicals  such  as  the 
above,  there  are  those  directed  at  different 

M  M 


The  tenth  Frankfurt  Book  Fair  was  held  from  Sep¬ 
tember  25  to  September  30,  1958,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  about  1,300  publishers  from  Albania,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  China  (People's  Republic), 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Hungary,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia.  As 
in  former  years,  the  1958  Book  Fair  consisted  of  seven 
groups:  Belles-Lettres;  Religious;  Children's  Books; 
Scientific;  Arts;  Technical  and  Maps;  and  publishers 
not  belonging  to  any  of  Groups  1  to  6,  or  being  counted 
as  belonging  to  several  Groups.  The  Peace  Prize  of  the 
German  Book  Trade,  in  the  amount  of  10,000  dm, 
established  in  1950,  and  awarded  annually  as  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair  to  a  writer  (German 
or  foreign)  who  has  contributed  by  his  work  and  way 
of  life  to  peace  and  freedom  amongst  men  was  given 
this  year,  at  a  solemn  ceremony  at  the  historical  Pauls- 
kirche,  to  the  well  known  philosopher  Karl  Jaspers. 
Recipients  of  the  Prize  from  1950  to  1957  were  Max 
Tau,  Albert  Schweitzer,  Romano  Guardini,  Martin 
Buber,  Carl  J.  Burckhardt,  Hermann  Hesse,  Reinhold 
Schneider,  and  Thornton  Wilder. 


age  groups,  interests,  and  areas,  which  de¬ 
spite  this  obvious  disparity  in  audience 
composition  always  reflect  the  general  pro¬ 
gram.  Soviet  editors  and  writers  alike  are 
subject  to  the  same  rule  and  are  ever  mind¬ 
ful  of  their  job  as  “engineer^ of  the  human 
mind”  which  must  be  formed  within  the 
framework  of  Socialist  Reality. 

Princeton  University 
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“A  publishing  enterprise  of  the  highest  importance  is 
now  being  planned  jointly  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
and  by  Hutchinson  of  London.  .  .  .  Their  joint  ven¬ 
ture  is  a  History  of  Human  Society  which  will  run  to 
twenty-five  volumes.  .  .  .  F.ach  volume  will  deal  with 
a  civilization  or  a  society  which  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  an  individual  scholar.  .  .  . 

“The  History  of  Human  Society  will  provide  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  man's  social  life — accurate,  vivid,  readable,  free 
from  cosmic  theories,  concerned  with  the  diversity  of 
human  experience,  analytic  yet  evocative,  and  charged 
with  that  sense  of  reality  which  only  the  finest  schol¬ 
arship  can  create.  These  books  will  be  written  for  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  Their  aim  will  be 
twofold — to  bring  a  full  understanding  of  the  societies 
they  describe,  and  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  man's 
control  over  the  physical  universe.  ...  It  is  intended 
to  publish  the  beginning  of  the  series  in  1960  and  to 
produce  two  or  three  volumes  a  year  until  the  project 
is  completed.” 

(From  Newt  Release) 


The  Documentary  Value  of  the 
French-Canadian  Novel 


By  PATRICIA  M.  GATHERCOLE 

ovELs  of  any  period,  like  works 
of  other  literary  genres,  often  mir¬ 
ror  contemporary  events  and  prob¬ 
lems  either  by  means  of  direct  portrayal 
or  through  the  depiction  of  the  mood  of 
the  writer.  In  this  article  it  will  be  shown 
that  especially  in  French  Canada  the  con¬ 
temporary  novel  has  been  of  remarkable 
documentary  value  during  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ades,  describing  happenings  of  international 
significance  as  well  as  internal  conditions. 
The  most  recent  works  by  some  of  the  best 
known  writers,  in  particular  the  novels  of 
Gabrielle  Roy,  Roger  Lemelin,  and  Ger¬ 
maine  Guevremont,  deal  with  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  questions.  They  discuss 
the  attitude  of  French-Canadians  toward 
the  English  and  the  Americans,  the  role 
of  the  clergy  in  the  French  section  of 
Canada,  the  violent  impact  of  war,  and 
the  tense  life  of  many  city-dwellers.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  nature,  and  of  landscape  in 
general,  become  subordinated  to  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  character  and  a  stKiological 
approach. 

Although  the  first  French-Canadian 
novels  were  historical  and  essentially  patri¬ 
otic  in  inspiration,  often  relating  the  ad¬ 
ventures  and  struggles  of  sturdy  dejri- 
cheurs  in  pages  reminiscent  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  the  portrayal  of  contemporary  con¬ 
ditions  began  to  be  stressed  in  the  French- 
Canadian  novel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  present.  Members  of  “L’ficole  du 
Terroir,”  founded  in  1909  by  a  group  of 
regionalists,  wrote  about  facets  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  habitants  which  applied  to  their 
times:  sugar-drawing,  spring  ploughing, 
and  harvesting.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon 
problems  of  a  domestic  and  rural  nature: 
Damase  Potvin,  in  such  novels  as  L’appel 


de  la  terre  (1912),  wrote  fresh  descriptions 
of  peasant  life  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
notably  in  the  Saguenay  region.  Louis  He- 
mon,  in  Maria  Chapdclaine  (1916),  besides 
painting  the  French-Canadian  countryside, 
described  the  peasants  whom  he  had 
known  since  his  days  as  a  farm  hand  at 
Peribonka.  Germaine  Guevremont  con¬ 
tinues  today  this  tradition  of  what  may  be 
called  the  peasant  novel,  concerned  with 
daily  problems  of  the  French-Canadian 
farmer.  She  paints  realistic  types  which  arc 
continued  throughout  her  works  in  the 
manner  of  the  roman-fleuve — in  her  collec¬ 
tion  of  short-stories,  En  plane  terre  (1942), 
and  ini  the  novels,  Le  survenant  (1945)  and 
Marie-Didace  (1947).  Sparkling  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  lake  country  north  of  Quebec 
City  afford  a  natural  background  for  the 
grim  inner  struggles  of  the  protagonists 
and  inevitable  clashes  of  personality  which 
lead  to  displays  of  jealousy  and  hatred. 

Many  contemporary  French-Canadian 
novelists,  however,  have  come  to  present  a 
different  phase  of  life  in  French  Canada: 
They  interpret  modern  city  existence  and 
prefer  to  set  forth  the  problems  of  the 
lower  middle  class  in  its  thickly  populated 
milieu.  The  novelistic  characters,  often  Bal- 
zacian  in  their  realism,  represent  a  world 
proletariat  struggling  desperately  to  im¬ 
prove  its  social  and  economic  status.  In  Au 
pied  de  la  pente  (1945),  Les  Plouffe  (1948), 
and  Pierre  le  magnifique  (1952),  Roger 
Lemelin  depicts  the  squalid  existence  of 
the  poor  in  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec 
City.  With  satirical  verve  he  describes  im¬ 
poverished  workers  and  mothers  harrassed 
by  their  numerous  offspring.  The  life  of 
a  destitute  family  in  Montreal  is  likewise 
portrayed  with  extreme  sensitivity  by  Ga¬ 
brielle  Roy  in  Bonheur  d’ occasion  (1947). 
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She  gives  a  painfully  accurate  word-picture 
of  the  tenement  district  of  this  French-Ca- 
nadian  city:  its  nauseating  smells,  over¬ 
loaded  clothes  lines,  and  filthy  streets 
swarming  with  ragged  children  and  other 
unfortunates,  “un  peuple  de  fourmis”: 

Dcs  enfants  jouaient  a  la  marclle  tout 
autour  de  la  garc  ct  leurs  cris  s’enten- 
daient  a  travers  Ics  sifflemcnts  de  la  loco¬ 
motive  qui  avait  repris  de  la  vitesse  ct 
d^valait  entre  Ics  cours,  les  arbres  maigres, 
les  cordcs  tcnducs  ou  sechait  Ic  lingc, 
entre  ces  aper^us  d’intimitc,  mornes, 
rapides,  que  les  trains  d^couvrent  cn 
traversant  les  villcs.  D’ou  il  sc  tenait, 
Emmanuel  voyait  les  flechcs  de  la  pa- 
roissc  p>crcer  les  tourbillons  de  fum^. 
Son  quarticr  continuait  sa  vie  ordinaire 
.  .  .  Les  mcnagercs  allaicnt  vivement,  de 
gros  paquets  sur  ic  bustc.  £t  la-haut,  dans 
sa  gueritc  ^Icvk  au-dcssus  dcs  toits,  Ic 
signalcur  du  chemin  de  fer  sc  pcnchait 
quelquefois  a  unc  vitre  crasscuse,  ct  on 
aurait  dit  qu’il  regardait  passer  sous  lui 
un  jjcuplc  dc  fourmis  (p.  391). 

Other  novelists  describe  the  quickened 
pace  of  modern  city  life  as  causing  unhappi¬ 
ness  and  depression  in  spirit,  not  only  for 
the  poor,  but  also  for  the  bourgeois  with 
adequate  means  of  support.  Characteristic 
scenes  are  full  of  clatter  and  tension.  An 
amusing  episode  in  Roy’s  Alexandre  Che- 
nevert  (1954)  reveals  a  hard-pressed  bank 
teller  struggling  with  his  tray  during  the 
noonday  rush  at  Northwestern  Lunch  in 
Montreal : 

II  faisait  dcs  drolcs  dc  pas,  hatifs. 
comme  un  homme  portant  un  objet  pre- 
cieux.  Neanmoins,  a  chaque  coup  dc  cou- 
dc  qu’il  rcccvait,  sa  tassc  sc  deversait.  II  cn 
fut  navr^.  Lc  caf6,  e’etait  absolument  cc 
qu’il  y  avait  dc  meillcur  ici.  II  sc  dc- 
p^hait.  IIs  etaient  plusicurs  du  rcstc  qui 
sc  croisaient,  sc  prccipitaicnt  dc-ci,  dc-Ia, 
a  la  rcchcrchc  d’unc  tabic  .  .  .  Comme 
Alexandre  arrivait  a  la  place  qu’il  avait 
reperM,  quelqu’un  dc  plus  agile  que  lui 
s’en  empara  ct  s’assit,  rayonnant.  Alexan¬ 
dre  lui  lan^a  un  coup  d’ocil  aigri  cn  bran- 
lam  un  peu  la  tete.  II  repartit  dans  unc 
autre  direction.  Au  moment  ou  un  con- 
sommatcur  sc  Icvait  cn  s’essuyant  la 
bouche,  Alexandre^  sc  fauhla  sur  cette 


chaise  encore  chaude.  Lc  convert  sali 
n’^tait  pas  cnlcv^.  Dcs  megots  trempaient 
dans  un  rcstc  de  sauce  figK.  Alexandre 
sc  fit  unc  place  propre  au  coin  dc  la  tabic. 

II  commen^a  son  repas  par  un  comprime 
qu’il  avala  avee  un  peu  d’eau  (pp.  48-49). 

This  tenseness  serves  to  bring  out  in  Alex¬ 
andre  a  continuous  scries  of  hostile  emo¬ 
tions  and  complexes.  Although  annoyed  by 
the  clamor  and  screeching  of  his  neighbors’ 
radios,  he  spends  long  hours  at  home  listen¬ 
ing  to  disquieting  news  broadcasts  on  his 
own  set.  According  to  Roy,  Alexandre 
typifies  many  men  today  who  are  restless 
and  tense,  vexed  by  all  that  is  tawdry  in 
modern  life.  His  depressed  state  of  mind  is 
similar  to  that  portrayed  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  poems  of  Saint-Denys  Garneau  and 
Anne  Hebert. 

Psychological  attitudes  of  their  compatri¬ 
ots  regarding  other  nationalities  interest 
novelists  of  French  Canada.  The  uneasy 
state  of  mind  of  some  French-Canadians 
toward  the  British  augments  a  feeling  of 
melancholia:  In  the  case  of  a  small  group, 
a  longstanding  dislike  of  the  English,  which 
occasionally  approaches  a  seething  spirit  of 
revolt  against  a  haughty  overlord,  is  an¬ 
alyzed  with  considerable  clarity.  Lemelin, 
for  instance,  colors  several  scenes  of  Les 
Plouffe  with  antipathy  on  the  part  of  his 
characters  as  regards  the  British  royal  fam¬ 
ily.  On  the  occasion  of  the  official  visit  of 
King  George  VI  to  the  Dominion,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  English  come  as  tourists 
to  Canada  after  the  difficult  pioneering 
work  has  been  done,  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  replenishing  their  coffers:  “Les 
Anglais  sont  tous  pareils.  IIs  viennent  au 
Canada  quand  ils  sont  dans  le  besoin, 
quand  tout  est  d^frichc”  (p.  162).  On  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Father  Plouffe  states  abruptly  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  “le  monstre  anglo-saxon  et  matcri- 
aliste’’  (p.  210),  will  now  slyly  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  French-Canadians  through  national 
conscription.  Gabrielle  Roy,  in  La  petite 
poule  d’eau  (1950),  emphasizes  the  desire 
of  a  certain  class  of  British  people  in  Can- 
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ada  to  dominate:  An  English  teacher,  in¬ 
structing  a  large  French-Canadian  family 
in  an  isolated  section  of  Manitoba,  insists 
that  her  pupils  forget  their  French  ancestry 
and  recognize  that  they  are  in  an  English 
province:  “Le  gouvernement  est  anglais, 
la  province  est  anglaise,  se  tuait  k  expliquer 
Miss  O’Rorke;  vous  devez  vous  mettre  avec 
la  majorite  et  la  volontc  generale.” 

The  prejudice  of  a  number  of  French- 
Canadians  against  their  neighbors  south  of 
the  border  is  shown  on  occasion  to  be  no 
less  bitter:  Several  novelists  express  fear 
that  American  materialism  in  its  most  ugly 
aspect  is  attacking  French  Canada.  Roy’s 
Alexandre  Chenevert  accuses  Americans 
of  having  proposed  material  progress  as 
the  chief  end  of  human  existence.  The  fam¬ 
ily  cure  of  Les  Plouffe,  giving  vent  to  his 
anti-American  feeling,  affirms  that  Quebec 
under  American  control  would  be  crowded 
with  high  buildings,  symbols  of  material¬ 
istic  progress,  instead  of  with  monuments 
recalling  the  simple  religious  faith  of  the 
past.  He  tells  Father  Plouffe  that  the 
French-Canadians’  general  situation  would 
be  worse  than  it  has  been  under  British 
rule:  “Si  les  £tats-Unis  nous  avaient  eus, 
je  pense  que  ga  aurait  etc  pire  qu’avec  les 
Anglais.  La  Province  serait  couverte  de 
buildings  plus  hauts  que  des  cglises,  les 
pretres  n’auraient  plus  d’influence,  parce 
qu’aux  Etats-Unis,  la  religion,  9a  n’a  pas 
d’importance.  Vous  avez  vu  le  pasteur 
protestant?  Un  joueur  de  baseball!”  Ovide, 
the  youthful  protagonist  in  the  same  novel, 
imbued  with  a  few  of  the  deeply-rooted 
ideas  of  his  priest,  watches  a  group  of 
American  tourists  making  vulgar  display 
of  wealth  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  and 
concludes  that  these  visitors  are  often  brash, 
impolite,  and  devoid  of  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests:  “Des  enfants  trop  grands  pour  leur 
age.” 

The  contemporary  novel  in  Quebec  also 
serves  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  politi¬ 
cal  issues  of  concern  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  actual  horrors  of  the  Second 
World  War  may  be  graphically  recounted 


together  with  arresting  problems  that  arise 
during  the  period  of  conflict.  G.  Guevre- 
mont,  in  Marie-Didace,  portrays  the  human 
mind  disturbed  and  sometimes  unbalanced 
as  a  result  of  the  suffering  caused  by  infla¬ 
tion.  This  same  mental  attitude  is  carried 
forward  by  other  novelists,  such  as  Y.  The¬ 
riault  and  F.  Loranger,  who  depict  the 
man  in  the  street  worrying  over  strained 
relations  with  Russia  or  the  potent  force 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  From  a  perusal  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  novels  the  reader  can  also 
grasp  fairly  concretely  the  French-Canadi- 
an’s  dominant  interest  in  internal  politics 
and  his  concern  for  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  of  thought.  The  author  of  Marie- 
Didace  criticizes  all  political  sides  at  elec¬ 
tion  time  for  their  failure  to  adopt  a  firm 
policy  and  for  the  subsequent  changing  of 
their  program  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  The  Communists,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  mentioned  as  having  sympathiz¬ 
ers  in  French  Canada  among  members  of 
the  working<lass.  Communist-inspired 
strikes  take  place  at  a  Quebec  lumber<amp 
(in  Lemelin’sP/'erre/e  magnifique)  in  reac¬ 
tion  against  bourgeois  arrivistes.  A  constant 
fear  of  Communism,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  felt  throughout 
the  pages  of  many  novels.  The  parish  priest, 
afraid  of  leftist  tendencies,  may  warn  his 
congregations  that  there  are  Communists 
in  their  midst,  as  well  as  workers  who  are 
sympathetic  to  Marxist  ideals :  “L’ombre  de 
la  griffe  de  Moscou  plane  sur  nos  tetes  et 
menace  notre  foi,  notre  eglise.” 

The  French-Canadian  novelist  frequently 
insists  upon  the  importance  of  religion,  in 
particular  of  Catholicism.  The  town  priest 
is  constantly  advising  his  parishioners  re¬ 
garding  complicated  questions  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives.  Religious  fervor  plays  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  home  to  the  extent  that 
colonists  are  described  reciting  prayers  in  a 
family  circle  twice  a  day  {Les  opinidtres 
of  L.  Desrosiers).  Holy  figures  decorating 
the  walls  of  humble  dwellings  give  inspir¬ 
ation  to  numerous  poverty-stricken  charac¬ 
ters.  Religion,  however,  is  shown  not  only 
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in  its  external  manifestations,  but  also  in 
all  its  magnificent  power.  Following  a 
series  of  private  tragedies,  Rose-Anna  La- 
casse,  the  troubled  mother  in  Roy’s  Bon- 
heur  d’ occasion,  emerges  as  a  woman  of  un¬ 
usual  courage  who  radiates  a  contagious 
spirit  of  optimism.  She  is  presented  in 
moments  of  reminiscence,  when  she  recalls 
the  happy  days  of  her  youth;  she  is  also 
shown  in  times  of  despair:  “Mais  voici  que 
derricre  ces  malheurs,  ces  inquietudes 
clairement  cnonc^s,  elle  en  voyait  d’autres, 
toute  une  legion  qui  se  levait  a  chaque 
detour  de  ce  dedale  qu’elle  suivait.  Alors 
elle  se  tut  .  .  .  £t  d’avoir  tant  de  douleurs 
secretes  porta  Rose-Anna  ^  la  compassion” 
(P-  356). 

Although  French-Canadian  novels  may 
often  lack  skilled  artistry  in  form,  they  are 
interesting  for  the  social  historian  since 
everyday  problems  of  contemporary  society 
are  treated  with  sincerity  and  realism.  In¬ 
stead  of  consulting  historical  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  works,  the  social  analyist  might  well 
turn  to  these  volumes  to  obtain  a  valuable 
insight  into  daily  life  in  Quebec  province. 
In  place  of  offering  long  descriptions  of  ex¬ 


ternal  nature  and  seasonal  occupations  as 
they  did  before,  French-Canadian  novelists 
now  concentrate  rather  on  the  human 
mind — man  troubled  by  questions  of  in¬ 
ternal  conditions  and  religion,  by  the  men¬ 
ace  of  war  and  other  international  prob¬ 
lems.  During  recent  years  psychological 
novels  written  in  Quebec  reveal  the  antipa¬ 
thy  of  some  French-Canadians  toward  the 
English  and  Americans.  Various  works  de¬ 
scribe  how  the  average  city-dweller,  sub¬ 
ject  to  moods  of  depression,  is  irritated  by 
the  noisy  contrivances  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  the  past,  the  French- 
Canadian  novel  deserves  a  place  of  special 
attention  in  the  future  and  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  stimulating  subject  for  a  comparative 
study  with  the  English  Canadian  and 
American  novels  of  the  same  period.  The 
reader’s  interest  is  aroused  by  the  mass  of 
material  that  is  set  before  him.  The  French- 
Canadian  novel,  now  broader  in  its  appeal 
than  in  previous  generations,  reflects  the 
thinking  and  emotional  state  of  a  people 
and  frequently  of  twentieth  century  man. 

Roanof{e  College 
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A  Remembered  Tal/(^  with 
Roger  Martin  du  Card 
By  Gene  J.  Barberet 

Another  great  figure  of  French  letters  has 
passed  away.  On  August  23,  Roger  Martin 
du  Card  died  in  his  beloved  country  retreat  at 
Bellcme  (Orne),  after  having  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  almost  as  the  “forgotten”  great 
old  man  of  French  literature.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  Oeuvres  completes  in  the  Pl^iade 
edition  near  the  end  of  1955  indeed  should 
have  renewed  interest  in  one  of  France’s  emi¬ 
nent  contemporary  novelists.  The  honor  of 
lieing  included  with  the  great  names  of  French 
literature  in  such  a  distinguished  series  of 
publications  was  certain  to  stimulate  new  re¬ 
search  and  criticism  on  a  writer  about  whom 
relatively  litde  had  been  heard  in  recent  years. 
Such  a  revival  of  interest  also  raises  some  im¬ 
mediate  questions:  What  do  we  know  about 
Martin  du  Card’s  activities  in  the  last  years, 
and  how  does  one  explain  the  silence  which 
seemed  to  surround  him? 

Prior  to  the  above-mentioned  Oeuvres,  he 
had  published  nothing  since  1951  when  his 
short  Notes  sur  Andre  Gide  appeared.  He 
continued  to  live  the  life  of  seclusion  that  he 
had  always  preferred,  never  seeking  publicity 
and  jealously  protecting  his  privacy  almost  to 
the  point  of  eccentricity.  His  telephone  num¬ 
ber  was  not  listed,  and  he  did  not  permit  him¬ 
self  to  be  photographed.  Although  he  was 
read,  admired,  and  respected,  no  one  talked 
about  him.  Until  very  recently  (Clement  Bor- 
gal.  Roger  Martin  du  Card.  Paris.  Classiques 
du  XX*  si^cle.  1958),  his  works  had  inspired 
only  one  major  book  of  criticism,  Lalou’s  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Card  (Paris.  1937).  In  short,  there  had 
been  little  apparent  interest  in  Roger  Martin 
du  Card.  He  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  literary  scene  and  to  have  discouraged,  by 
his  desire  for  a  solitary  existence,  those  who 
might  have  propagated  interest  in  his  work. 

Yet,  this  was  the  man  who  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1937,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Gide  for  years,  and  one 
of  the  last  remaining  of  the  original  Nouvelle 
Revue  Franfaise  group.  This  was  the  writer 
for  whom  Albert  Camus,  the  most  recent  No¬ 
bel  Prize  winner,  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  _ 
Oeuvres,  referring  to  Martin  du  Card,  despite 
the  passing  years,  as  “notre  perpetuel  con- 
temporain.” 


It  was  therefore  both  a  surprise  and  a  privi¬ 
lege  for  me,  in  the  spring  of  1957,  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  an  invitation  to  visit  the  novelist  who  had 
created  such  a  legend  of  inaccessibility.  It  had 
been  understood  that  we  would  spend  an  after¬ 
noon  of  informal  conversation  at  his  large 
summer  residence  in  Bellcme  (Orne).  Since 
it  was  also  understood  that  this  was  not  to  be 
an  interview  (he  was  especially  wary  of  news¬ 
paper  reporters),  the  range  of  topics  discussed 
was  wide  and  consisted  largely  of  diverse  com¬ 
ments  on  subjects  of  interest  to  him.  This  ac¬ 
count  includes  primarily  those  comments  of 
interest  to  students  of  literature. 

His  property,  Le  Tertre,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  his  father-in-law  in  1925,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  rise  of  ground,  as  its  name  suggests, 
about  a  mile  from  the  little  village  of  Bellcme, 
and  has  a  beautiful  view  over  the  rolling  plain 
of  Pcrche.  Although  severe  in  its  exterior  de¬ 
sign  of  stone,  it  is  spacious  and  comfortably 
furnished  inside. 

My  first  impression,  when  Martin  du  Card 
entered  the  living  room  from  his  study,  was 
that  he  seemed  shorter  and  stouter  than  his 
rare  photos  would  lead  one  to  expect.  At  76 
he  retained  his  majestic  appearance,  although 
his  manner  was  natural  and  his  dress  informal. 
He  had  already  written  me  that  poor  health 
had  delayed  his  arrival  from  Nice  where  he 
usually  spent  the  winter. 

Lighting  his  corncob  pipe,  he  indicated  sur¬ 
prise  that  anyone  abroad  would  still  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  writer  like  him  whose  works  were 
no  longer  discussed  (“On  ne  parlc  plus  dc 
moi”).  I  disagreed,  pointing  out  that,  after 
all,  his  Vieille  France  was  only  recently  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  (The  Postman)  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  but  he  replied  that 
its  sales  did  not  measure  up  to  his  expectations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  (disproving  his 
initial  assertion),  his  books  have  had  better 
sales  in  Germany  and  central  Europe.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  had  learned  that  the  Russians  were 
preparing  an  edition  of  250,000  copies  of  Les 
T hibault,  for  which  he  would  receive  “not  one 
kopeck.”  This  was  all  the  more  ironic  since 
it  had  been  announced  in  Moscow  only  a  few 
months  previously  that  his  works  had  been 
officially  “rehabilitated,”  having  theretofore 
been  considered  “decadent.” 

Literature  was  his  favorite  subject  as  he 
continued  to  speak,  and  it  soon  became  ap- 
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parent  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
younger  generation  of  French  writers. 

“The  last  war  cut  off  my  generation  from 
this  one.  The  younger  generation  is  different; 
it  wants  to  earn  money  to  buy  motor  scooters 
and  automobiles.  The  most  serious  reproach 
I  can  make  against  it  is  its  lack  of  vocation. 
Young  people  today  do  not  know  themselves, 
do  not  look  deep  within  themselves  to  find 
those  powers  with  which  they  have  been  born, 
what  natural  inclinations  they  possess  or  have 
been  endowed  with.  They  do  not  encourage 
their  individualism.  In  my  day,  we  did,  even 
ridiculously,  by  wearing  our  ties  in  different 
knots,  for  example.  Yes,  France  does  have 
some  excellent  writers,  but  many  of  them  write 
too  quickly.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  in  the  younger  writers  for  quality.  In 
addition,  the  young  are  not  interested  in  moral 
values,  but  it  is  true  that  the  war  and  all  its 
upheaval  may  be  at  least  partly  to  blame.” 

“Speaking  of  the  younger  generation,  I  have 
read  Camus’s  introduction  to  your  complete 
works  .  . 

“Yes,”  he  interrupted,  “I  admire  Camus 
very  much.  He  is  a  well-informed  person.  As 
for  other  writers,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  engage  in  politics;  they  usually  make 
fools  of  themselves.  Nonetheless,  I  do  admire 
Mauriac  and  have  always  defended  him  and 
admired  his  courage.  Among  American  writ¬ 
ers,  I  like  Faulkner;  he  can  tell  you  so  much 
about  a  character  in  his  dialogue;  I’ve  read 
T he  Sound  and  the  Fury  three  times.  I’m  fond 
of  Dreiser  too.” 

This  brought  us  to  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  and  he  smiled  as  he  recounted  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  New  York  during  a  three  weeks’ 
visit  at  the  moment  when  the  last  war  broke 
out.  Although  neither  speaking  nor  reading 
English,  he  admitted  that  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  metropolis  and  would  like  to  live  there. 

We  shifted  to  the  subject  of  technique*  of 
writing  when  I  asked  a  question  which  must 
have  occurred  to  many  of  Martin  du  Card’s 
readers: 

“Medicine  is  so  often  mentioned  in  your 
novels.  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  well  in¬ 
formed  on  this  subject?” 

“My  family  always  had  a  great  respect  for 
doctors.  Whenever  I  am  introduced  to  a  doc¬ 
tor,  I  always  feel  that  I  am  about  to  meet  an 
informed  person.  The  descriptions  of  An¬ 
toine’s  death  and  the  death  of  the  father  in 
Les  Thibault}  I  learned  that  by  myself.  A 
writer  has  to  know  many  things  in  order  to 
write.” 


Continuing  the  subject  of  techniques,  I 
mentioned  one  of  his  favorite  ideas:  the  disso¬ 
ciation  between  form  and  content  in  the  novel. 

“This  has  always  been  one  of  my  pet  ideas. 
I  tried  to  explain  it  to  Gide,  Schlumberger,  and 
Copeau  at  the  N.R.F.,  but  they  usually 
laughed  at  me.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  idea 
is  more  important.  Early  in  my  career  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  was  not  a  stylist.  I  try  to  obtain  a 
natural  effect  which  requires  considerable 
work  and  many  rough  drafts.” 

These  remarks  led  naturally  to  a  discussion 
of  form  in  his  works. 

“The  ‘dialogue’  form  of  lean  Barois  was  an 
experiment.  I  never  went  back  to  it.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  I  have  always  liked  to  write  for 
the  theater.  I  attended  all  the  rehearsals  of 
Le  taciturne.  Jouvet  was  excellent,  but  didn’t 
like  the  part,  especially  the  end.  He  and  the 
other  actors  would  rush  through  the  last  part 
and  leave  the  stage  perspiring.  The  play  ran 
for  less  than  one  hundred  performances.  It 
was  a  scandalous  subject  in  those  days;  a  part 
of  the  audience  always  got  up  near  the  end  and 
left.  Today  the  .attitude  of  the  public  has 
changed.  As  for  my  plays  in  patois  {La  gonjle, 
Le  testament  du  p^re  Leleu),  they  were  first 
written  in  modern  French,  then  translated.  At 
that  time,  I  was  interested  in  philology.” 

Gide’s  name  constantly  recurred  in  his  con¬ 
versation. 

“He  visited  here  many  times.  He  was  a  good 
friend  and  was  constantly  scurrying  about, 
opening  books,  reading  me  his  favorite  pas¬ 
sages.  Have  you  read  the  two  recent  books  on 
Gide  by  Schlumberger  and  the  psychiatrist 
Delay?  The  latter  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Both  books  are  very  important  and  reveal  the 
real  Gide.  In  Et  nunc  manet  in  te  Gide  actually 
lied  about  himself  and  attributed  unfavorable 
aspects  to  himself  which  did  not  exist.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  may  have  enjoyed  giving  arms  to 
his  enemies.” 

Our  conversation  turned  to  contemporary 
events.  He  was  willing  to  comment  on  them, 
although  he  had  always  felt  much  more  at 
home  in  the  past.  Here  his  point  of  view  was 
pessimistic,  doubtless  with  good  reason.  He 
had  always  believed  in  the  ideal  of  peace,  “a 
utopia,  if  you  wish.”  To  see  this  ideal  crushed 
in  1914  (the  subject  of  Les  Thibault)  and  then 
crushed  again  in  1940  (and  one  should  re¬ 
member  that  Les  Thibault  was  completed  only 
about  six  months  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  Two)  had  been  a  heavy  blow.  As  for  his 
feelings  about  the  United  Nations: 

“Rather  cynical  ...  It  has  no  real  force. 
Oh  yes,  it  may  have  some  moral  force,  but 
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that’s  not  enough.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  what  men  need,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
ideal  of  peace,  is  gendarmes.  You  can  not  get 
nations  really  to  yield  part  of  their  sovereignty 
to  an  international  body.  For  so  long  I  believed 
in  progress,  by  which  I  meant  moral  progress. 
Now  I  realize  that  human  nature  is  deficient 
somehow.  Yes,  there  have  been  indications  of 
progress  in  other  countries,  but  so  often  they 
have  taken  the  form  of  collectivism,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  free  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

As  our  conversation  neared  its  end,  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  Martin  du  Card  did  not 
care  to  discuss  his  immediate  literary  projects. 
It  was  a  painful  subject  for  him,  but  he  did 
mention  it  in  his  “Souvenirs,”  the  only  new 
material  published  in  his  Oeuvres  completes. 
Briefly,  in  1941  he  had  begun  a  vast  work  en¬ 
titled  Le  journal  du  Colonel  Maumort  and 
worked  on  it  for  fifteen  years.  It  has  never  been 
completed,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  definitely  abandoned  the  en¬ 
tire  project.  With  characteristic  honesty,  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  of  growing  older,  like  one 
of  his  own  characters,  losing  little  by  little  his 
mental  and  physical  faculties  and  realizing 
that,  after  all,  it  was  probably  not  terribly  im- 
p>ortant  whether  he  completed  his  work  or  not. 

Doubtless,  age  and  his  personal  feelings  of 
disappointment  explained  his  statement:  "As 
one  grows  older,  one  perceives  that  life  is  a 
series  of  defeats.”  His  discouragement  was  all 
the  more  poignant  because  he  took  justifiable 
pride  in  his  past  achievements,  but  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  should  have  felt  dipassS.  The 
notion  that  Martin  du  Card  belongs  to  an¬ 
other  age  and  no  longer  has  any  real  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  new  postwar  generation  has  been 
vigorously  refuted  by 'the  leading  spokesman 
for  this  generation,  Alliert  Camus:  “Martin  du 
Card  cst  peut-ctre  le  seul  ...  a  annoncer  la 
littcrature  d'aujourd'hui,  a  lui  leguer  les  pro- 
blcmes  qui  I’ccrasent,  ^  autoriser  aussi  quel- 
queS'Uns  de  ses  espoirs.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Oeuvres  completes 
of  the  late  Martin  du  Card  will  arouse  in  the 
reading  public  a  new  awareness  of  his  artistic 
integrity  in  writing  and  his  attributes  of  hard 
work  and  constant  insistence  on  quality,  which 
reflect  the  highest  traditions  of  French  litera¬ 
ture. 

University  of  Connecticut 

A  French  Stendhal  Study 

By  Andre  Bourgeois 

The  main  thesis  for  a  French  “Doctorat  ^s 
Lettres,”  Mme  Francine  Marill  Alb^ris’s  Le 


naturel  chez  Stendhal  (Paris.  Nizet.  1956.  470 
pages.  1,500  fr.)  studies  at  great  length  the  for¬ 
mation  and  the  development  of  Stendhal’s 
craving  for  “naturalness,”  and  the  ends  to 
which  it  comes. 

First,  she  deals  with  his  search  for  a  pro¬ 
visional  method  which  will  permit  him  to 
learn  how  to  conduct  himself  in  society,  how 
to  understand  men,  but  above  all  to  know 
himself.  “What  is  my  own  nature?”  was 
Stendhal’s  ever-haunting  problem,  which  kept 
him  guessing  till  the  very  end.  Mme  Albcrcs 
probes  relentlessly,  almost  cruelly,  always  mag¬ 
nificently  into  what  she  calls  his  constantly  re¬ 
newed  failure  and  his  ceaseless  quest  toward  a 
definite  certainty  and  a  definite  truth;  and,  in 
doing  so,  she  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  nu¬ 
merous  contradictions  which  are  so  confusing 
and  almost  maddening  to  the  intelligent  and 
questioning  reader  of  his  works.  Stendhal’s 
craving  for  an  answer  spurs  him  into  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  Helvetius,  which  reveals  to 
him  the  hidden  reasons  for  human  actions 
and  especially  the  power  of  passions,  and  of 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  which  teaches  him,  pas¬ 
sionately  impulsive  as  he  was,  to  transform  his 
mind  into  an  impersonal  and  cruel  machine 
which  thinks  as  clearly  and  as  exactly  as  a 
modern  electronic  “brain.” 

Then  she  shows  how  his  reading  of  Caba- 
niss’s  works  reinjects  into  his  nature  the  hyper¬ 
sensitive  element  which  was  the  dominant  one 
before  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  Helvetius 
and  of  Tracy,  and  without  which  the  natural¬ 
ness  that  he  seeks  would  escape  him,  since  nat¬ 
uralness  automatically  implies  some  degree  of 
impulsiveness.  She  tries  to  explain  how  such 
contradictory  influences  became  assimilated 
and  how  they  went  through  a  process  of  trans¬ 
formation  to  become  reconciled  with  his  ro¬ 
mantic  temperament,  his  juvenile  (but  never 
forgotten)  admiration  for  Corneille,  and  his 
extreme  infatuation  for  the  sensuous  and 
somewhat  animal-like  naturalness  of  Italian 
women.  Patiently  and  minutely  she  traces  the 
endless  evolution  of  Stendhal’s  ideas,  sensibili¬ 
ties,  and  cravings — the  spiritual  ones  as  well 
as  the  intellectual — which  are  constantly  af¬ 
fected  by  what  he  reads,  i.e.,  Rousseau  and 
Mme  de  Stael,  for  this  explains  why  the  author 
of  La  Chartreuse  is  so  different  from  that  of 
Le  Rouge. 

Since  “naturalness”  was  the  main  goal  of 
Stendhal’s  quest,  Mme  Alb6ris  shows  how  he 
reacts  when,  after  having  discovered  or  hav¬ 
ing  promoted  a  certain  conception  of  natural¬ 
ness,  he  discovers  or  visualizes  new  concep¬ 
tions  of  it  which  seem  to  clash  with  the  previ- 
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ous  ones,  but  all  of  which  have  some  aspect 
which  is  attractive  to  him  and  which  he  strives 
to  reconcile  with  aspects  which  he  refuses  to 
give  up  in  the  others.  Thus,  he  successively 
enjoys  the  naturalness  which  means  “an  amia¬ 
ble  kindness,”  “the  perfect  adaptation  of  an 
individual  to  circumstances,”  and  “the  brutal 
spontaneousness  of  passion  and  honor.”  How¬ 
ever  hard  it  may  be  to  explain  it,  Mme  Alb^rcs 
endeavors  to  make  us  understand  how  Stend¬ 
hal,  after  having  thought  that  naturalness 
meant  “a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  motives 
behind  human  behavior”  comes  to  believe  that 
it  comes  from  “the  rash  and  sublime  audacity 
of  violent  acts,”  and  how  his  liking  for  self- 
control,  heroism,  and  the  sublime  modified 
his  personal  conception  of  epicurism  and 
transformed  him  into  a  man  who  was  more 
of  a  “Cornelian”  than  an  “Ideologue.” 

Stendhal’s  quest  for  le  naturel  is  a  never- 
ending  one  because  he  constantly  realizes  that 
a  set  attitude,  as  perfect  as  it  may  be,  will  not 
be  the  right  one  in  every  case,  and  it  was  “in 
all  kinds  of  circumstances  that  Stendhal 
wished  to  show  the  naturalness  of  his  heroes, 
toward  their  fellow  men,  toward  their  be¬ 
loved  women,  toward  themselves,  and  in  the 
varied  happenings  of  adventures  and  of  action, 
in  the  salons  as  well  as  in  solitude.” 

Probing  still  deeper,  Mme  Alberts  forces 
us  to  realize  that  supreme  naturalness  offers, 
at  first  glance,  the  appearance  of  being  spon¬ 
taneous  and,  in  some  way,  is  spontaneous,  but 
is  nevertheless  the  result  of  years  of  studying, 
observing,  experimenting,  and  meditating.  ^ 
“naturalness,”  as  conceived  by  Stendhal,  is  the 
most  refined  product  of  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a  passionate  man  forced  to  live  in  an  ever- 
changing  society.  It  is  the  pungent  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  subtle  quintessence  of  a 
rare  blending  of  devastating  internal  fire  with 
perfect  sclf<ontrol.  It  is  never  completely 
acquired  and  its  possession  requires  a  per¬ 
petual  ctfort. 

Although  the  contents  of  F.  M.  Albcrcs’s 
complementary  thesis  for  the  “Doctorat  es 
Lettres,”  Stendhal  et  le  sentiment  religieux 
(Paris.  Nizet.  1956.  228  pages.  750  fr.),  are 
presented  in  a  very  symmetrical  arrangement, 
the  first  part  explaining  Stendhal’s  revolt 
against  religion,  the  second  seeking  the  origins 
of  his  religious  sentiment,  while  the  third  deals 
with  the  characteristics  of  this  sentiment,  there 
is  throughout  the  book  a  lack  of  cohesion,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  third  part,  which  is  quite  up¬ 
setting.  Most  of  it  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  never  succeeded  in  deciding  what 
Stendhal  really  was  when  it  came  to  religion. 


She  should  be  forgiven  for  that  failure.  How 
can  a  fair  critic  make  up  her  mind  in  a  definite 
manner  in  the  case  of  an  author  who  at  times 
is  infatuated  with  religion  and  yet  speaks  of  it 
with  irony,  who  upbraids  it  and  yet  wallows 
in  it? 

To  Mme  Albercs,  the  seed  of  Stendhal’s 
“atheism”  is  to  be  found  in  the  revolt  of  a 
small  boy’s  pride  at  being  forced  to  face  the 
idea  of  Providence  when  his  regard  for  honor 
prevents  him  from  finding  moral  comfort  in 
what  he  considers  an  abject  submission,  and 
the  tap  root  of  his  anticlerical  feelings  devel¬ 
ops  from  his  unhappy  association  with  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  religious  private  tutor.  Hence  his 
unyielding  and  everlasting  hatred  for  the  se¬ 
vere  type  of  religion  which  he  considers  as 
“superstitious  fanaticism,”  and  his  contempt 
for  the  Jesuit  Fathers’  type  of  lukewarm  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  regards  as  “hypocritical  con¬ 
formity.” 

But  this  hatred  and  this  contempt  were  far 
from  being  all-engulfing  since  he  had  a  sin¬ 
cere  admiration  for  the  Chartreux  and  a  deep 
respect  for  what  he  called  “Jansenistic  priests.” 
He  never  ceased  to  praise  the  naturalness,  the 
modesty,  the  stubbornness  of  the  active  mysti¬ 
cism,  the  temerity  of  the  anti<onformity,  the 
gratuitous  and  general  impulses  of  such 
priests.  He  also  enjoyed  and  praised  the  “sim¬ 
ple  simplicity”  of  the  Italians’  religion  and 
even  envied  the  perfection  of  mundane  man¬ 
ners  of  his  arch-enemies,  the  Jesuits! 

Mme  Albercs  docs  not  emphasize  enough 
the  fact  that  Stendhal  is  not  different  in  the 
religious  field  from  what  he  is  in  all  other  do¬ 
mains  of  life  activities.  He  remains  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  undecided  man  who  continuously 
oscillates  between  the  dictates  of  his  oversen¬ 
sitive  heart  and  those  of  his  critical  and  iron¬ 
ical  mind,  who  is  constantly  pulled  this  way 
and  that  way  by  his  likes  and  his  dislikes, 
which  arc  always  so  extreme,  as  well  as  by  his 
joie  de  vivre  and  his  craving  for  beauty  and 
tenderness.  He  assumed  in  his  youth  the  sneer¬ 
ing  attitude  of  an  atheist,  but  it  was  a  very  un- 
liccoming  part  for  him  to  play,  because  every¬ 
thing  in  his  inner  nature  pushed  him,  if  not 
toward  a  religious  life,  at  least  toward  a  love 
for  religion,  the  beautiful,  sentimental,  and 
mystical  sides  of  which  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  spiritual  well-being.  He  could  not 
stand  the  conformist  clement  of  the  religion  in 
his  time,  but  religion  was  a  part  of  him  and 
of  his  life,  and  his  books  filled  with  priests  who 
play  important  parts  in  the  lives  of  his  heroes 
reveal  bis  never  ceasing  interest  in  religion. 

Rice  Institute 
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The  Worlds  of  Goethe 

By  Heinrich  Meyer 

When  Goethe  died  in  1832  he  had  arranged 
for  the  continuation  of  his  published  works 
and  correspondence  so  that  in  the  next  decade 
the  posthumous  volumes  could  come  forth. 
New  additions  occurred  from  time  to  time,  es¬ 
pecially  in  letter  publications,  but  only  after 
the  death  of  his  last  grandson  did  a  truly  crit¬ 
ical  edition  appear,  the  so-called  Weimar  or 
Sophien  edition  in  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes.  Even  this  was  not  complete  be¬ 
cause  some  of  Goethe’s  obscene  verses  could 
not  be  published  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Grand-Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Still,  the 
material  here  brought  out  and  added  to  until 
the  completion  of  the  Index  in  1918  was  so 
enormous  that  one  should  have  thought  that 
new  biographies  and  studies  would  be  in  or¬ 
der.  Except  for  the  Faust  Commentaries  of  an 
outsider,  a  high-ranking  jurist.  Dr.  Hertz, 
and  an  amateur  and  Goethe  lover,  Wilhelm 
Bode,  no  such  revaluation  took  place,  except 
possibly  in  the  domain  of  Goethe’s  natural  sci¬ 
ence  studies.  But  it  so  happened  that  Rudolf 
Steiner,  who  had  edited  the  biological  oeuvre 
for  the  definitive  edition,  came  to  his  task  with 
many  preconceived  notions  and  overempha¬ 
sized  the  morphological  part  of  the  work  and 
then  founded  upon  this  Goethe  interpretation 
and  other  philosophica  his  new  anthropo- 
sophic  sect  or  cultural  society.  The  editors  of 
the  Weimar  edition  had  furthermore  shackled 
themselves  to  certain  uniform  principles  of  a 
kind  formerly  in  vogue  among  classicists  and 
had  tried  to  produce  a  standard  text,  obscur¬ 
ing  often  Goethe’s  own  usage.  Thus,  a  new 
edition  was  called  for  that  would  suffice  for  the 
modern  scholar. 

Such  an  edition  is  now  in  progress  under 
the  editorship  of  a  superior  and  objective 
scholar.  Professor  Grumach  of  the  German 
Academy  in  Berlin.  Numerous  volumes  have 
appeared.  If  one  compares  them  with  the 
Weimar  edition,  e.g.,  the  volume  containing 
the  first  version  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  he  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  original  text  not 
normalized  to  some  later  standards.  Or  one 
discovers  in  the  edition  of  the  Diwan  that  all 
of  Goethe’s  material  is  incorporated  so  that  the 
serious  student  can  make  his  own  decisions 
and  not  depend  on  the  “wisdom”  of  haphaz¬ 
ard  editorship,  predigested  arrangement  or 
omission.  The  works  on  natural  science,  of 
which  aLso  some  eight  volumes  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  old, 
even  ancient,  German  Academy  of  Naturfor- 
scher  in  Halle,  to  cite  one  example,  volume  9, 


Morphologische  Hefte,  edited  by  Dorothea 
Kuhn  (Weimar.  Bohlau.  1954).  We  are  happy 
to  note  that  it  brings  for  the  first  time  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  Morphologische  Hefte,  as 
the  periodical  is  generally  called,  which  Goe¬ 
the  edited  from  1817  till  1824  and  in  which 
he  meant  to  give  a  resume  of  all  his  studies 
and  thoughts  about  the  subject.  The  Weimar 
edition  had  arbitrarily  changed  the  text,  plac¬ 
ing  parts  of  it  in  the  notes  and  thus  distort¬ 
ing  most  obviously  Goethe’s  own  work.  This 
was  due  to  Steiner’s  ideas  as  to  what  was,  or 
should  be,  “important.”  He  had  grouped  all 
these  works  around  an  early  publication  of 
Goethe’s  which,  according  to  Goethe  himself, 
was  quickly  written  to  anticipate  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  what  he  suspected  might  be  similar 
material  by  another.  As  it  turned  out,  there 
had  been  no  need  for  this,  since  the  book  he 
feared  did  not  touch  the  same  subject  at  all. 

It  is  strange  that  it  has  taken  more  than 
two  hundred  years  since  Goethe’s  birth  before 
a  serious  edition  of  his  work  could  be  under¬ 
taken.  Now  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  pub¬ 
lication,  something  had  to  be  said  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  for  this  edition  will  supersede  the 
Weimar  edition  in  all  respects.  But  since 
these  works  appear  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  they  have  not  got  the  attention  they 
deserve,  both  for  their  editorial  supieriority 
and  their  substance.  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
earlier  volumes  are  printed  on  poor  paper,  but 
even  this  was  better  than  not  having  them  at 
all.  The  number  of  plates  from  Goethe’s  ar¬ 
chives  alone  would  make  the  natural  science 
volumes  a  necessity  for  every  major  library. 
The  same  publisher,  Bohlau’s  Nachfolger  in 
Weimar,  has  also  resumed  printing  the  Jean 
Paul  edition  under  the  editorship  of  the  vet¬ 
eran,  and  leading,  Jean  Paul  scholar,  Eduard 
Berend,  who  just  informs  this  writer  that  the 
archives  which  had  been  removed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  for  safekeeping  have  since  been  re¬ 
turned  and  are  relatively  undamaged.  Thus, 
the  Academy  in  the  East  Zone  of  Germany  is 
shouldering  two  major  tasks,  to  which  the 
great  Leihniz  edition  must  also  be  added,  but 
it  uses  the  help  of  scholars  from  Western 
Germany  as  well.  Dr.  Berend,  for  instance,  is 
now  attached  to  the  Schiller  Museum  in  Mar- 
bach,  just  as  several  of  the  editors  of  the  Goe¬ 
the  editions  mentioned  work  and  teach  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  of  West  Germany.  It  is  a  sign  that 
scholars  still  form  a  group,  equal  to  the  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  natural  science  field:  They,  too, 
search  for  truth  and  are  able  to  see  beyond 
the  temporary  political  passions  pestering  man¬ 
kind.  Muhlenberg  College 
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*  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert.  La  critica  litera- 
ria  contempordnea.  Buenos  Aires.  Cure. 
1957.  154  pages. 

There  are  few  books  such  as  this  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Spanish-speaking  world,  there¬ 
fore,  is  fortunate  in  possessing  such  an  excel- 
Icct  exposition  of  literary  criticism  today  by  an 
author  who  is  a  creative  writer  as  well  as  a 
critic  and  teacher.  The  pages  of  what  might 
have  been  a  prosaic  study  are  thus  enlivened 
by  a  lyric  style  too  infrequently  found  among 
literary  scholars.  A  systematic  critique  of  con¬ 
temporary  literary  criticism,  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  given  in  the  book’s  five  chapters 
and  there  are  an  interesting  apdndice  and  a 
bibliography  which  is  both  on  literary  criti¬ 
cism  in  Spanish  America  and  a  general  bibli¬ 
ography.  Not  the  least  valuable  aspect  of  the 
volume  is  the  inclusion  of  outstanding  Span¬ 
ish  American  authors  among  the  world  writ¬ 
ers  studied. 

Anderson  Imbert  has  written  these  pages 
primarily  for  university  students,  and  th^y 
are  concise  and  schematic.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  succeeds  admirably  in  presenting 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  literary  analysis 
today  in  a  judicious  and  impartial  way,  and 
his  ideas  and  sympathies  are  vitalized  by  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  style  and  a  sincere 
dedication  to  the  goal  he  has  set. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

Azorin.  Dicho  y  hecho.  Barcelona.  Des- 
tino.  1957.  240  pages.  60  ptas. 

A  new  book  by  this  eighty-four  year  old  writ¬ 
er  is  a  literary  event.  This  volume  contains 
forty-two  articles  that  appeared  weekly  from 
July  1934  to  June  1936,  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  topics.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  col¬ 
orful  Spain  as  seen  during  a  train  trip  to  Vi¬ 
toria,  Azorin  discusses  geography,  history, 
and  especially  literature. 

Reviewing  one  published  volume  on  Lope 
de  Vega,  Azorin  indicates  the  importance  of 
studying  him  psychologically  as  well  as  aes¬ 
thetically.  In  three  successive  weeks  of  1934, 
his  magazine  contributions  discussed  the 
Celestina,  declaring  it  the  work  of  only  one 
writer  who,  perhaps,  was  a  fellow  townsman 
of  the  author  of  Lazarillo.  He  gave  arguments 
that  it  is  set  in  Toledo. 


Not  all  of  the  reprinted  matter  is  important, 
but  as  samples  of  the  writing  of  a  stylist  they 
are  a  pleasure  to  read  whether  they  deal  with 
his  whimsical  search  for  Sancho’s  Island  of 
Baratria,  his  dramatization  of  Spain  in  three 
acts,  or  his  tributes  to  Rodriguez  Marin,  Me- 
nendez  Pidal,  Jorge  Guillen,  and  Pedro  Sa¬ 
linas.  Also  included  are  the  explanatory 
“1898,”  and  the  frightening  masterpiece  “Hu- 
mildad.” 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

M  Samuel  Beckett.  Tous  ceux  qui  tombent. 

Paris.  Minuit.  1957.  77  pages. 

Samuel  Beckett  is  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  to  American  theatergoers  since  the 
English  version  of  his  Fin  de  partie  (see  B.A. 
32:1,  p.  *21)  is  currently  running  at  the  Cherry 
Lane  Theatre.  Walter  Kerr  in  his  New  Yor\ 
Herald  Tribune  review  of  this  play  asked  the 
question  almost  all  spectators  may  have  put 
to  themselves,  what  is  the  message?  This  ques¬ 
tion  would  perhaps  seem  incongruous  to  the 
author  since  there  are  no  other  messages  in 
these  works  of  extreme  abstraction  than  the 
ones  arising  within  the  onlooker  as  they  are 
provoked  through  the  stimulus  of  the  artist’s 
work. 

Tous  ceux  qui  tombent  is  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  (by  Robert  Pinget)  of  a  radio  play  written 
for  the  B.B.C.  It  would  be  vain  to  try  to  tell 
the  plot  of  this  short  play,  since  there  is  no 
plot;  there  is,  rather,  a  painful  attempt  to  come 
to  some  kind  of  action  that  never  succeeds  in 
getting  started.  People  ride  and  do  not  reach 
t'neir  destination;  others  would  like  to  get  oB 
but  the  carriage  does  not  stop,  leaving  them 
helpless  as  if  paralyzed.  In  brief,  it  is  a  heav¬ 
ily  symbolized  situation  in  the  style  of  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  most  desperate  stories,  but  Kafka’s  clarity 
is  lacking.  The  dream  atmosphere,  nightmar¬ 
ish  to  the  extreme,  when  feet  do  not  move  and 
no  shout  leaves  the  anguished  throat,  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  a  strange  fascination  because  one 
thing  is  clear  to  all  readers,  even  those  who 
look  in  vain  for  a  traditional  moral:  We  all 
are  traveling  toward  an  unknown  destination 
and  we  can  not  get  off  the  carriage  when  we 
would  like  to. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 
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**  Albert  Camus.  Discours  de  Suede.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  73  pages.  200  fr. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  soul  is  stirred  hy  defini¬ 
tions.  In  our  century  when  many  words  have 
acquired  two  separate  and  irreconcilable 
meanings,  it  does  indeed  cheer  us  to  see  a  man 
with  the  courage,  insight,  and  skill  sufficient 
to  redefine  a  battered  and  propaganda-weary 
word  in  a  startling  and  soul-stirring  manner. 
Camus,  in  his  Nobel  Prize  acceptance  speech, 
defines  his  art  in  just  such  a  manner.  He  does 
not  regard  it  as  a  solitary  delight,  but  rather 
as  “a  means  of  stirring  the  greatest  number 
of  men  by  providing  them  with  a  privileged 
image  of  our  common  joys  and  woes.”  Even 
more  interesting  is  Camus’s  conception  of  the 
writer’s  duties:  “By  definition,  he  can  not  serve 
those  who  make  history;  he  must  serve  those 
who  are  subject  to  it.”  Camus  sees  the  true 
artist  as  one  who  fights  openly  “against  the 
death  instinct  at  work  in  our  history.”  The 
last  sentences  of  the  speech  are  overwhelming 
in  their  humility.  At  this  point,  Camus  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Nobel  Prize  as  a  “tribute  paid  to  all 
those  who,  sharing  the  same  fight,  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reward,  but  on  the  contrary  have 
known  only  woe  and  persecution.”  (The  quot¬ 
ed  passages  are  from  Justin  O'Brien’s  transla¬ 
tion.) 

This  small  book  actually  contains  two 
speeches.  The  second,  entitled  “L’artiste  et 
son  temps,”  was  given  at  the  University  of 
Uppsala  on  December  14,  1957.  It  is  a  further 
elaboration  of  Camus’s  views  on  the  place  of 
the  artist  in  today’s  world.  To  say  more  would 
be  to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  the  delight 
its  pages  hold  in  store  for  him. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Ol{lahoma  City,  OI(la. 

**  Andre  Chamson.  Nos  ancetres  les  Gau- 
lois.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  173  pages. 
In  a  true  display  of  esprit  gaulois,  Andre 
Chamson  of  the  French  Academy  has  written 
a  wonderfully  imaginative  fantasy  with  polit¬ 
ical,  moral,  and  humanistic  implications. 
France  suddenly  disappears  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  her  place  is  taken  by  a  country 
named  Gaul.  Her  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  is  a  pre-Roman  Frank  named  Am- 
biorix  who  declares  that  the  value  of  a  coun¬ 
try  is  not  to  be  found  in  what  it  is  but  in  what 
it  may  become,  and  he  challenges  each  coun¬ 
try  to  act  with  a  future  historical  perspective 
and  do  now  what  its  citizens  two  thousand 
years  from  now  will  be  glad  was  done. 

Combining  touches  of  the  wit  of  Voltaire 
with  the  satire  of  Rabelais,  the  love  of  Nature 


of  a  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  or  a  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  the  political  insight  of  a  man  be¬ 
yond  his  time,  Andre  Chamson  has  written  a 
delightful  short  novel  that  could  lead  the  way 
to  a  modern  and  universal  utopia  if  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  world  would  adopt  his  simple  plan 
of  doing  now  what  the  world  two  thousand 
years  from  now  will  wish  had  been  done  now 
— if  there  is  a  world  still  left  in  existence  two 
thousand  years  from  now. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Roland  Dorgeles.  La  drole  de  guerre, 
1939-1940.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1957.  325 
pages.  790  fr. 

This  new  book  of  the  author  of  Les  croix  de 
bois  is  the  story  of  the  period  between  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  in  1939  and  the  invasion  of 
1940;  that  is  to  say  while  the  French  Army  was 
mobilized — and  immobilized — as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  postponed  their  attack.  The  only  active 
front  at  the  time  was  between  the  Siegfried 
and  the  Maginot  lines,  without  real  battles 
fought,  but  with  ambushes  and  guerrillas. 
Those  were  witnessed  by  Roland  Dorgeles, 
and  reported  in  articles  for  the  newspapers. 
In  his  book  La  drole  de  guerre  he  gathered 
these  articles  describing  the  bravery  and  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  French  troops.  Then  he  depicts  the 
confusion  of  the  French  Army  and  people  in 
the  face  of  the  unexpected  motorized  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  German  forces  in  their  attack 
launched  from  the  North.  The  last  chapters 
concern  the  armistice  and  the  first  months  of 
the  Vichy  government  under  Marshal  Petain. 

The  question  could  be  whether  La  drole  de 
guerre  is  just  another  book  on  these  subjects. 
The  answer  is  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  several 
books  have  been  written  on  this  matter,  on  the 
other  hand  the  alert  pen  of  Roland  Dorgeles 
gives  a  brilliant  reflection  of  what  he  wrote 
as  war  correspondent;  as  he  is  a  skilful  nar¬ 
rator,  his  narration  of  tragic  war  events  is 
truly  captivating. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
New  Orleans,  La. 

**  Pierre  Emmanuel.  Versant  de  I’dge.  Paris. 
Seuil.  1958.  172  pages. 

Thirty-nine  poems  and  an  important  preface 
outlining  a  doctrine  of  symbolic  terms  or  ver¬ 
bal  symbols,  all  fairly  objectively  defined: 
I’esprit  (“la  conscience  de  tout  I’homme  .  .  . 
et  de  I’inconnu,  la  vraie  mesure  de  I’hu- 
manW”),  etre  (“e’est  pouvoir  se  donner 
forme,  e’est  £tre  entiirement  ce  que  Ton  est  i 
I’instant  mcme”),  la  parole  (“comme 
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rhommc,  cst  dans  le  mondc  ct  transccndantc 
au  mondc;  dcs  quc  I'hommc  pcnse,  il  cst  lan- 
gagc — Ic  vocable  cst  un  actc  dc  pcnscc  qui  fait 
ctre  la  chose  cn  esprit”),  le  mot  (“produit  cn 
esprit  dcs  symbolcs;  jc  donne  a  la  rose  un  nom; 
cst  une  cnigme  qui  n’a  dc  reponse  que  lui- 
memc”);  through  the  word  “j’attcins  a  la  con¬ 
science  limitc  du  langage.”  The  poem  is  an 
act  of  faith:  “Etre  present  sur  fond  d’abime, 
surgir  dc  I’inscrutable  subjcctivitc  ,  .  ma  vo- 
lontc,  e’est  mon  jaillissement.”  This  is  perhaps 
a  doctrine  of  emanations  of  a  phenomenologi¬ 
cal  kind,  distinct  from  the  overly  restrictive 
Freudian  “subconscious,”  and  akin  to  that  of 
Jouve.  Two  key  terms,  vent  and  visage,  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  poems,  arc  then  symbolic  rather 
than  thematic:  “Ma  face  cst  le  vent  de  I’Etre 
sur  moi  .  .  I’ouvcrture  au  mondc,  un  trou 
vers  le  cicl,  le  soufflct  du  vent,  un  vent  dc 
foudre”;  the  face  is  the  significant  testimony 
on  the  place  of  man,  the  sum  of  his  history, 
evidence  to  be  recorded  by  the  poet.  God  also 
is  perhaps  merely  a  symbol  (in  the  manner  of 
the  Psalms);  there  arc  some  moralistic  implica¬ 
tions  in  a  few  protestations  against  the  modern 
world.  The  tide  refers  to  tJd  age  (“le  temps 
presse  le  pas”),  or  to  the  present,  which  is  the 
wisdom  of  all  time  (“un  pas  suit  I’autrc”). 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

Carlos  Fuentes.  La  region  mas  transpa- 
rente.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econo¬ 
mica.  1958.  462  pages.  $25  m/mex. 

This  is  a  novel  in  the  manner  of  Dos  Passos, 
greater  in  scope  than  Manhattan  Transfer  but 
not  quite  so  ambitious  as  U.  5.  A.  Most  of  the 
action  is  centered  in  Mexico  City  in  the  1950’s, 
but,  by  a  very  skilful  use  of  flashbacks.  Fuentes 
traces  the  rise  of  the  new  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  “aristocracy”  which  was  born  of  the 
Revolution.  This  process  is  marked  by  the 
progressive  p>cnctration  of  uppcr<lass  Mexican 
society  by  the  least  desirable  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  values.  Fuentes,  however,  has  drawn  his 
characters  from  all  social  classes  and  has  shown 
them  in  every  possible  situation.  None  of  them 
escapes  completely  the  effects  of  the  “Ameri¬ 
canization”  of  culture,  from  the  worker  apo- 
chado  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  second 
generation  of  the  new  upper-class.  Fuentes ’s 
portrayal  of  the  latter  is  particularly  devas¬ 
tating.  With  a  certain  slickness  of  manner  as 
a  substitute  for  real  culture,  with  more  money 
than  they  can  use,  they  wander  from  bedroom 
to  bar,  speaking  a  patois  whose  principal  in¬ 
gredient  is  English. 


Fuentes  is  an  angry  young  man  who  feels 
deeply  the  betrayal  of  the  ideals  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Although  the  novel  is  the  picture  of  a 
spiritual  wasteland,  the  breadth  of  its  canvas, 
its  density,  the  tremendous  economy  of  de¬ 
scription,  the  authenticity  of  its  dialogue,  the 
multitude  of  characters — all  these  elements  go 
toward  making  it  the  best  Mexican  novel,  in 
my  opinion,  since  Al  filo  del  agua  (see  B.A. 

22:2,  p.  160). 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

Olle  Hedberg.  Storl^en  i  Sevilla.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1957.  395  pages.  19.50  kr. 
Novels  of  prenatal  trials  are  often  amusing 
and,  perhaps,  they  are  best  made  so.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  however,  Olle  Hedberg,  one  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  most  popular  novelists,  treats  us  to  a 
slowly  unfolding  character  analysis  of  Swe- 
dish-lx)rn  Vcndela  and  her  transformation 
from  a  hard-mouthed  lady  of  the  world  to  a 
mother.  She  gradually  becomes  more  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  more  likeable,  and  at  the  end  she 
is  excused  her  flippancy,  her  hard  material¬ 
istic  philosophy,  and  her  seeming  callousness 
to  sentiment.  She  does  it  herself  through  her 
fondness  for  her  stepson  and  her  perception 
of  the  finer  qualities  of  her  American  hus¬ 
band,  prosaically  named  Charlie.  Conversa¬ 
tions  with  a  former  Swedish  teacher,  visiting 
in  Seville,  do  nothing  more  than  expose  the 
Swedish  side  of  this  cosmopolitan  woman  who 
has  lost  her  roots  and  yearns  for  security.  At 
the  same  time  we  experience  somewhat  the 
status  of  an  American  in  Seville,  and  the  world 
presses  its  problems  upon  us  even  in  somno¬ 
lent,  sunny  Franco  Spain. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

®  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Tombeau  de  Baude¬ 
laire.  Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  179  pages.  750  fr. 
Pierre  Jean  Jouve  is  among  the  authentic 
French  poets  of  our  age;  he  has  been  also  an 
original  novelist,  and  his  rare  pronouncements 
on  poetry,  on  Mozart,  on  painting  are  pithy 
and  suggestive.  The  present  volume  is  a  new 
version  of  Defense  et  illustration,  which  he 
published  in  Switzerland  during  World  War 
Two.  It  is  made  up  of  four  essays  of  personal, 
highly  fervent  and  lyrical  criticism  of  Baude¬ 
laire,  Delacroix,  Mcryon,  and  Courbet.  Jouve 
glorifies  Baudelaire  as  the  greatest  poet  (since 
Dante)  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  the  men  ever  obsessed  with  evil.  His 
appreciation  of  the  visionary  and  mad  etcher, 
Mcryon,  and  of  Delacroix,  haunted  by  violence 
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in  men  and  beasts,  by  monsters  and  by  death 
prowling  around  his  great  canvases,  does  not 
belong  to  that  art  criticism  which  is  technical, 
precise,  descriptive,  but  rather  to  the  genre 
which  Elie  Faure  and  Andre  Malraux  have 
practiced  with  sumptuous,  occasionally  with 
histrionic,  eclat. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Archibald  MacLeish.  /.  B.  Boston.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin.  1958.  153  pages.  $3.50. 
Archibald  MacLeish  has  always  been  a  poet 
appalled  by  injustice.  In  his  latest  play,  bur¬ 
dened  by  the  ingeniously  horrific  minutiae  of 
contemporary  misery,  he  looks  for  transcen¬ 
dence.  The  foulneess  of  Belsen  and  Hiro¬ 
shima,  the  new  and  old  horrors  endured  by 
contemporary  man,  lead  the  poet  to  seek  some 
consoling  explanation.  Since  an  economic  or 
historical  explanation  of  man’s  suffering  will 
grant  no  peace,  the  poet  has  to  turn  away  from 
reason  to  some  form  of  yea-saying  that  will 
anesthetize  the  mind,  caress  the  heart,  and 
comfort  the  bleak,  tortuous  modern  soul.  Ob¬ 
viously,  such  comfort  should  be  magnilo¬ 
quent.  It  requires  a  poet  of  tremendous  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  poet  who  never  stoops  to  the  shoddy 
or  sentimental,  who  possesses  the  rigorous  bru¬ 
tality  of  a  Nietzsche  (to  make  him  palatable  to 
a  generation  that  has  witnessed  Hitler)  along 
with  the  religious  understanding,  the  poetic 
order  of  mind  of  a  Dante.  Despite  the  rave  re¬ 
views,  one  of  which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
that  this  play  “may  well  become  one  of  the 
lasting  achievements  of  art  and  mind  in  our 
time,”  this  writer  finds  the  play  artistically  a 
failure,  where  sentiment  replaces  depth,  and 
honesty  and  sincerity  replace  religious  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Yet  here  is  a  play  that  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
craftsmanship.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
its  dramatic  value.  Using  two  discarded  actors 
who  now  sell  popcorn  and  balloons  in  a  circus 
to  re-enact  the  parts  of  Satan  and  God  after 
closing  time  on  a  side-show  stage  where  the 
play  of  lob  has  been  performed,  the  dramatist 
cleverly  introduces  a  living  fob  to  suffer  and 
to  wrestle  with  his  God.  The  plot  is  extremely 
ingenious;  The  messengers  with  the  inevitable 
pathos  and  tragedy  of  “I  only  am  escaped  alone 
to  tell  thee  .  .  .”  and  the  three  comforters  in¬ 
carnated  in  suitable  heinous  modern  garb  and 
drivel  are  examples  of  MacLeish’s  superb  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  craft.  But  the  magnificence 
of  stagecraft  is  shattered  by  the  impoverished 
rhetoric  that  must  incorporate  God’s  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  poet  who  can  weakly  define  what 


MacLeish  without  subtlety  or  refinement  calls 
the  “wonder  and  the  mystery  of  the  universe” 
as  “beauty  beyond  the  feel  of  fingers — /Mar¬ 
vel  beyond  the  maze  of  mind”  cannot  conceiv¬ 
ably  give  comfort  to  modern  Job.  And  as  ex¬ 
planation  for  injustice  MacLeish  offers  our 
love  for  God,  ambiguously  stated  and  undra- 
matically  realized.  The  last  scenes  between 
I.  B.  and  Sarah  arc  extremely  anticlimactic 
and  inept  on  this  very  account. 

Still,  /.  B.  is  one  of  the  more  interesting 
failures  to  appear  in  America.  America  has 
had  no  All  That  Fall,  not  even  a  Waiting  for 
Godot  (and  MacLeish  obviously  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Beckett  tramping).  This 
country  is  still  affirming  the  universe  in  its 
own  puritanical  way. 

Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  O^la, 

**  Thomas  Mann.  Sorge  um  Deutschland. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957. 134  pages. 

1.80  dm. 

These  highly  imjx)rtant  essays  arc  now  made 
available  to  German  high  school  students 
through  S.  Fischer’s  inexpensive  collection  of 
Schulattsgaben  moderner  Autoren.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  indeed,  for  those  youngsters 
to  learn  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  few  literary 
giants  Germany  has  produced  in  our  tumultu¬ 
ous  century  how  the  Nazi  upheaval  came 
about  and  in  what  way  the  best  minds  in  vain 
tried  to  prevent  it  and,  after  the  catastrophe 
had  run  its  course,  to  diminish  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  manner  the  damages  caused  to  western 
civilization  in  its  wake. 

The  fact  that  at  least  two  of  the  pieces,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Briefwechsel  mit  Bonn  and  part  of  the 
lecture  Der  Kiinstler  und  die  Gesellschaft,  had 
liccn  published  before  in  the  impressive  collec¬ 
tion  Altes  und  Neues  of  1953  (see  B.A.  28:1, 
p.  34)  docs  not  detract  from  the  significance  of 
this  edition.  On  the  contrary:  We  hope  that 
also  a  great  many  adults  will  get  hold  of  this 
volume  in  which  difficult  problems  arc  raised 
that,  perhaps,  might  prove  a  bit  too  complicat¬ 
ed  for  youngsters  to  ponder.  In  the  center  of 
this  well  presented  collection,  whose  ably  cho¬ 
sen  title  docs  honor  to  editor  Bcrnt  Richter, 
we  find  the  old  question  of  the  amazing  and 
sometimes  appalling  discrepancy  between  Ger¬ 
man  cultural  greatness  and  political  immatur¬ 
ity — a  fact  every  German-born  writer  and 
scholar  was  faced  with  and  called  upon  to 
explain,  if  this  ever  be  possible,  to  non-German 
audiences. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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*  Jan  Parandowski.  Dzieia  Wybrane.  3  vols. 
Warszawa.  Czytclnik.  1957.  745,  767,  492 
pages.  45,  43,  34  zh 

The  publication  of  the  collected  works  of  a 
writer  is  usually  in  a  way  the  summing-up  of 
his  literary  activity.  These  three  volumes  are 
by  no  means  even  approximately  the  entire 
output  of  this  prolific  writer,  covering  roughly 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  his  creative 
writing  to  1956.  Since  then  Parandowski  has 
published  several  books.  The  author,  who  is 
also  a  scholar  of  Antiquity  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  an  excellent  translator,  has  includ¬ 
ed  only  his  original  works  in  this  collection. 

In  the  first  volume  there  are  included  three 
of  his  larger  and  older  works.  Krol  zycia 
(“King  of  Life”),  a  vie  romancee  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  is  by  no  means  a  tedious  biography  but 
rather  a  creative  review  of  the  life  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate,  brilliant  man.  It  is  written  in  excel¬ 
lent  prose,  which  is  characteristic  of  Paran¬ 
dowski.  Writing  dispassionately,  one  would 
almost  say  discreetly,  the  author  conveys  sym¬ 
pathy  for  this  tormented  soul. 

The  second  work  leads  us  away  from  Vic¬ 
torian,  self-righteous  and  bigoted  England  to 
ancient  Greece,  where  the  idolization  of  the 
human  body  had  its  highest  and  truest  expres¬ 
sion.  Dys!^  Olimpijs^i  (“Olympic  Discus,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  English)  de¬ 
scribes  the  Olympic  games  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  them.  Again,  it  is  not  a  dry  account, 
but  a  vivid  and  colorful  narration. 

The  third  novel  in  this  volume  takes  the 
reader  to  the  author’s  native  city,  to  the  times 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Niebo  w 
piomieniach  (“Sky  in  Flames”)  is  perhaps  one 
of  Parandowski’s  best  novels.  In  it  he  depicts  a 
transitory  period  (the  story  ends  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  One);  it  is  the  story  of 
a  growing  boy  and  the  religious  crises  in  his 
soul.  It  is  an  eternal  problem  of  fathers  and 
sons.  No  problems  are  solved,  but  serious 
questions  are  raised.  It  is  a  benevolent  and 
mild  satire  on  the  Christian  Church  told  in 
beautiful  and  lucid  language.  Parandowski’s 
all-pervading  and  mild  humor  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant  reading. 

The  second  volume  begins  in  a  lighter  vein. 
Eros  na  Olimpie  (“Eros  on  Olympus”)  with 
its  lovable,  ridiculously  human  Grecian  gods, 
is  a  spirited,  spicy  collection  of  their  amorous 
adventures,  all  deliciously  told  and  never  be¬ 
yond  good  taste.  Dwie  wiosny  (“Two 
Springs”)  is  a  kind  of  historical  and  literary 
travelogue  to  Greece  and  Italy  which  arose 
from  the  author’s  stay  in  those  countries  in 
1925-26.  Trzy  znaki  Zodiaf^u  (“Three  Signs 


of  the  Zodiac”),  Godzina  srodziemrtomorsl^a 
(“Mediterranean  Hour”),  and  Zegar  slo- 
neezny  (“The  Sundial”)  end  this  volume. 

The  third  contains  a  number  of  literary 
sketches  and  two  series  of  Odwiedziny  i  spot- 
b^ania  (“Visits  and  Encounters”).  Of  especial 
interest  is  Parandowski’s  /4rpfla;a(“Aspasia”), 
a  literary  gem — a  miniature — a  story  of  Peri¬ 
cles’s  wife. 

The  entire  collection  is  well  edited  and  the 
author  has  supplied  most  of  the  books  with 
new  introductions  and  commentaries.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  next  edition  will  contain  the 
excellent  Alchemia  stowa  and  Petrarl^a,  which 
were  published  a  few  years  ago. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  Completas.  VII: 
Cuestiones  gongorinas.  Tres  alcances  a 
Gdngora.  Varia.  Entre  libros.  Pdginas  adi- 
cionales.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1958.  529  pages.  $4. 

An  exhaustive  critical  edition  of  a  classic  by  a 
thorough  scholar,  who  happens  to  be  the  clas¬ 
sic  himself.  Sole  objection:  Reyes  is  spoiling 
the  trade  of  future  Reyesistas.  No  subject  left 
for  a  doctoral  dissertation,  except:  What  Reyes 
did  not  write,  and  that  would  be  a  narrow 
field.  The  core  of  this  seventh  volume  is  Gon- 
gora.  Gongorism  used  to  rank  with  Euphu¬ 
ism,  Marinism,  and  preciosity  as  a  literary  dis¬ 
ease.  Reyes  has  rehabilitated  this  baroque 
and  powerful  poet,  a  little  in  the  same  way  as 
this  generation  has  rehabilitated  Donne.  Reyes 
has  got  him  out  of  Purgatory;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  has  got  him  safely  into  Heaven. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Reinhold  Schneider.  Europa  als  Lebens- 
form.  Koln.  Hegner.  1957.  60  pages. 
Readers  acquainted  with  Schneider’s  works 
will  be  moved  in  finding  this  pamphlet,  one  of 
the  last  publications  before  the  author’s  pre¬ 
mature  death,  to  be  almost  the  essence  of 
Schneider’s  philosophy.  Based  on  his  im¬ 
posing  knowledge  of  European  history  and 
culture,  the  essay  refers  to  the  mythical  The¬ 
ban  maiden,  Europa,  whom  Zeus,  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  bull,  abducted,  and  espoused 
after  revealing  himself  as  a  god.  Europe,  the 
continent,  has  fallen  prey  to  the  Moloch  of 
materialism  whose  symptoms  are  terms  like 
“Euratom”  and  “Euromarkt.”  Europe’s  cul¬ 
ture  can  not  be  restored  unless  “the  bull,  re- 
transfigured  into  the  god,”  has  become  spirit. 
Only  then  will  the  nations  regain  their  individ- 
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uality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become  con¬ 
scious  of  their  universal  missions.  Only  then 
contemplation,  now  superseded  by  activity, 
will  be  revived.  The  struggle  between  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  form — as  the 
mystic  poet  sees  it — the  sign  of  the  cross.  Upon 
it  as  the  basis,  Europe  should  be  rebuilt,  re¬ 
gain  its  ties  to  eternity,  recreate  the  “Francis¬ 
can”  man — Franciscan  as  the  poet  whose 
death  left  a  painful  gap  in  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature.  Eva  C.  Wunderlich 

Upsala  College 

**  Sigfrid  Siwertz.  T radar  i  en  v'dv,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  258  pages.  17.50  kr. 
This  distinguished  novel  of  the  adventures 
and  misadventures  of  the  partners  in  a  Stock¬ 
holm  brokerage  house  compounds  all  the  wit, 
wisdom,  and  technical  perfection  of  Siwertz's 
best  manner.  He  weaves  the  threads  of  sev¬ 
eral  lives  together  neatly  and  logically,  and  his 
narrative  carries  the  reader  to  dramatic  cli¬ 
maxes  with  the  utmost  ease  and  assurance. 

Mousey  little  Sven-Olof  Lid^n’s  excursion 
into  amorous  escapades  is  treated  with  deli¬ 
cacy  and  humor.  Beautiful  and  brilliant  Olga 
Fairwood’s  liaison  with  a  young  artist  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  for  a  psychologically  ef¬ 
fective  re-examination  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  ripe  woman  and  a  man  many  years 
her  junior.  Dr.  Soren  Olaison,  the  firm’s 
physician,  is  the  well  balanced  character  in 
the  plot,  and  he  is  a  useful  foil  to  the  more  un¬ 
usual  personalities.  Despite  the  use  of  several 
different  plots,  Siwertz  provides  his  story  with 
an  inner  unity  and  a  harmonious  picture  of 
life  and  love  in  the  higher  echelons  of  Stock¬ 
holm  society. 

T radar  i  en  vdv  will  rank  high  in  Siwertz’s 
own  bibliography  as  well  as  in  the  full  list  of 
Swedish  fiction  for  1957. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuclty  Libraries 

Arnold  Toynbee.  Christianity  Among  the 
Religions  of  the  World.  New  York.  Scrib¬ 
ner.  1957.  xii  -}-  116  pages.  $2.75. 
Comparative  Religion  was  ever  the  enemy  of 
religion,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  any  exclusive 
Jew  vs.  Gentile,  Christian  vs.  Pagan  sense.  It 
is  a  commonplace  that  Arnold  Toynbee  sets 
great  hope  in  religions  for  the  future  of  civili¬ 
zation,  if  it  is  to  survive,  and  deplores  as  neo¬ 
pagan  not  only  Communism  and  Fascism  but 
even  certain  manifestations  of  nationalism  in 
democratic  countries.  Many  valuable  insights 
into  the  history  of  Christianity  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  collection  of  “Hewett  Lec¬ 


tures,”  all  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Toynbee 
is  a  fair-minded,  tolerant  historian,  whose 
great  weakness,  as  some  view  him,  is  to  find 
laws  of  history  where  others  do  not.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  second  lecture  he  finds  waves  of  re¬ 
ligions  spreading  out  geographically  from  cer¬ 
tain  centers  as  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  a 
pool.  The  two  centers  he  mentions  are  Bihar 
Province  in  India  (Buddhism  and  Hinduism) 
and  the  Palestine-Hejaz  area  (Judaism  and  its 
daughter-religions).  Newer  religious  waves 
propel  the  older  ones  before  them  to  the  outer 
rings. 

Perhaps  Toynbee’s  teaching  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  somewhat  as  follows:  Christianity 
teaches  that  though  in  the  Father’s  House 
there  are  many  mansions,  there  is  only  one  way 
thither,  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  Symmachus,  the 
last  of  the  Roman  pagans,  who  worthily  de¬ 
bated  with  St.  Ambrose,  maintained  that  “It 
is  impossible  that  so  great  a  mystery  should  be 
approached  by  one  road  only.”  “Christianity 
has  never  answered  Symmachus,”  says  Toyn¬ 
bee.  “To  suppress  a  rival  religion  is  not  an 
answer.”  Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Roger  Vailland.  La  loi.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1957.  313  pages.  750  fr. 

The  application  of  the  harsh  rules  of  “law,”  a 
game  widely  played  in  the  south  of  Italy,  to  the 
game  of  life  is  the  theme  of  Roger  Vailland’s 
Goncourt  prize  winning  novel.  In  order  to 
became  “padrone,”  i.e.,  to  impose  one’s  will  or 
rule  even  temporarily  in  the  game  of  life  one 
must  have  luck,  a  nerve  of  iron,  cunning,  and 
fearlessness.  Don  Cesare,  octogenarian  last 
survivor  of  an  old  family  of  landed  gentry, 
whose  sole  interest,  since  the  betrayal  of  his 
political  hopes  for  Italy,  centers  about  his 
studies  in  Etruscan  antiquities,  Matteo  Bri- 
gante,  the  local  racketeer,  Pippo,  the  seven¬ 
teen  year  old  leader  of  a  gang  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents,  Mariette,  the  sixteen  year  old  rela¬ 
tive  of  three  successive  concubines  of  don  Ce¬ 
sare,  even  Tonio,  a  cuckolded  husband,  each  in 
turn  becomes  padrone.  There  is  no  place  in 
their  world  for  gentleness  or  tenderness  or 
love  although  love-making  is  as  essential  as 
bread  and  wine,  though  it  figures  more  promi¬ 
nently  in  their  daily  lives. 

The  author  directs  an  unblinking  and  dis¬ 
passionate  look  at  this  microcosm,  stripped  of 
all  frills,  which  he  describes  with  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  words.  He  deftly  sketches  each  charac¬ 
ter  and  charges  his  scenes  with  life-breathing 
suspense.  C.  /.  Richards 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Books  in  French 

(For  Other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  “Headliners" ) 


**  Robert  Bossuat.  Le  roman  de  Renard.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Haticr-Boivin.  1957.  189  pages.  450  fr. 
Professor  Bossuat  has  resumed  entertainingly 
the  principal  Branches  (1175  to  1205  in  date) 
and  he  adds  comprehensive  statements  on  the 
Latin  precursors  and  various  interpretations  of 
the  sources  and  content.  He  relies  heavily  on 
the  authoritative  work  published  by  Lucien 
Foulet  in  1914.  It  was  Foulet  who  determined 
the  relative  dates  of  the  Branches  and  who, 
brushing  aside  the  question  of  folk  origins,  es¬ 
tablished  that  these  tales  came  from  books,  al¬ 
though  they  were  written  for  the  people — the 
people  who  made  them  popular.  The  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  genre  was  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud,  for 
“in  the  beginning  there  was  the  poet.” 

Bossuat  has  not  attempted  to  go  much  be¬ 
yond  what  his  predecessors  have  said.  This  lit¬ 
tle  book  is  intended  to  be  a  synthesis  of  what 
has  already  appeared  in  print.  In  his  chapters 
on  characters,  parody  and  satire,  and  art  and 
style,  the  author  has  contributed  more  of  his 
own  analysis.  He  does  not  suggest  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer,  is  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Roman  de  Renard.  He  fails  to  mention  (p.  65) 
that  the  Callus  et  Vulpes  poem  came  from  the 
same  locale,  and  probably  the  same  period,  as 
the  Eebasis  cujusdam  captivt,  and  that  there 
was  more  than  personal  allusions  in  these. 
They  have  no  political  satire.  There  was  strong 
satire  of  this  kind  in  the  Y sengrimus  of  Ni- 
vard.  Various  people,  including  Lucien  Foulet 
in  at  least  one  incident,  have  suggested  this  for 
the  earlier  Branches  of  the  Renard.  We  need 
not  assume  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  just  exer¬ 
cise  in  belles  lettres.  Bossuat  is  well  aware  that 
customs  and  institutions  receive  a  good  “rib¬ 
bing”  from  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud  and  his  imi¬ 
tators,  but  he  seems  to  believe  that  these  were 
just  the  reflection  of  bitter,  cynical  humor. 
This  reviewer  holds  that  in  the  Chantecler 
motif  of  Branch  II,  and  in  the  following  ep> 
sodes  as  well,  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
caricature  people  and  events. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Pierre  Brodin.  Julien  Green.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Universitaires.  1957.  127  pages. 
285  fr. 

This  vade  mecum  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Julien  Green  (which  is  also  the  twenty-sixth 


volume  of  the  series  Classiques  du  XX*  sihle) 
compresses  the  essential  facts  concerning  the 
author’s  life,  environment,  and  achievements 
into  six  score  pages — an  incredible  tour  de 
force  in  itself.  Besides  offering  penetrating 
and  succinct  discussion  of  Green’s  work,  Bro¬ 
din  supplies  the  reader  with  chronological  ta¬ 
bles  of  Green’s  life  and  important  writings  as 
well  as  with  a  workable  bibliography.  The 
most  compelling  excellence  about  this  book 
seems  to  be  its  classic  brevity,  even  though 
Brodin’s  enthusiasm  and  understanding  for 
Green  permit  a  complete  picture  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  feelings  of  this  American  author  in 
Paris.  By  way  of  substantiation  of  what  Bro¬ 
din  reports  about  Green,  the  book  contains  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  unpublished  journals  of  Green, 
a  valuable  adjunct  by  itself.  The  footnote 
documentation  is  derived  from  the  same 
sources  for  the  most  part,  which  increases  the 
importance  of  this  book  for  a  scholarly  reader. 
Brodin’s  personal  experiences  with  Green  and 
his  archival  research  combine  to  proffer  us  a 
model  miniature  biography,  useful  and  fas¬ 
cinating.  Richard  J.  Browne 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Claire-Eliane  Engel.  Le  veritable  Abb6 
Prevost.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1957.  314  pages 
-j-  8  plates.  1,230  fr. 

Mile  Engel  has  added  another  work  to  her 
previous  studies  on  the  Abbe  Prevost’s  life  and 
works,  both  of  which  have  been  mysterious  un¬ 
til  the  last  few  years.  The  author,  as  a  good 
detective,  has  investigated  the  thorny  prob¬ 
lems  of  Prevost’s  sources  as  well  as  the  dates 
of  publication  of  the  first  and  last  editions  of 
his  works.  She  has  presented  a  picture  of  the 
historical  background,  the  life  of  Provost,  as 
well  as  criticism  of  his  characterizations  and 
style.  The  book  is  implemented  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  complete  biography,  an  index  of 
names  cited,  eight  illustrations,  and  by  a  pref¬ 
ace  written  by  Andre  Chamson.  An  extremely 
interesting,  informative,  and  useful  work  of 
creative  scholarship. 

Rodney  E.  Harris 
North  Central  (Ill.)  College 

**  Pierre  Flottes.  Uiveil  de  Victor  Hugo, 
1802-1822.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  319 
pages.  750  fr. 

Availing  himself  of  all  previous  publication. 
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Flottcs  offers  a  vivid  and  convincing  synthesis 
of  the  formative  forces  in  Victor  Hugo’s  life 
before  his  marriage  to  Adcle  Foucher:  the 
trips  to  Italy  and  Spain,  the  first  and  second 
residence  at  the  Feuillantines,  the  p>owerful 
and  mysterious  places  and  people  glimpsed  at 
home  and  abroad.  Flottes  furnishes  concrete 
examples  of  the  influence  of  these  experiences 
u|X)n  Hugo’s  work,  but  his  principal  thesis  is 
that  all  these  events  must  be  viewed  against 
the  background  of  the  bitter  struggle  taking 
place  between  General  Hugo  and  his  wife. 
There  are  separate  chapters  devoted  to  the 
genesis  of  the  poet’s  odes  and  to  the  waning 
maternal  influence.  This  study  is  a  meticulous 
and  readable  account  of  the  years  when  Hugo 
was  finding  himself  and  his  way. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Pierre  Grimal.  Horace,  Paris.  Seuil.  1958. 
192  pages,  ill.  390  fr. 

An  inexpensive  pocket-sized  paperback  (Ecri- 
vains  de  toujours  No.  42)  on  the  poems  of 
Horace,  whom  many  consider  the  foremost  of 
all  I^tin  authors.  It  is  gauged  to  the  general 
reader  both  in  content  and  format.  Replete 
with  illustrations  primarily  from  Roman  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  text  summarizes  the  life  and  work  of 
Horace  in  the  following  order:  Epodes,  Book 
I  of  Satires,  Book  II  of  Satires,  Book  I  of  Odes, 
Book  II  of  Odes,  Book  III  of  Odes,  Book  I  of 
Epistles,  Book  IV  of  Odes,  Book  II  of  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  Ars  Poetica. 

This  attractive,  well  written  volume  presents 
the  first  Roman  writer  to  be  included  in  a  se¬ 
ries  devoted  mostly  to  French  authors. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

**  Jules  Hasselmann.  Les  chroniqueurs  du 
moyen  dge.  Paris.  Lanore.  1957.  158  pages, 
ill.  450  fr. 

Extracts  in  modern  French  from  the  medieval 
chroniclers,  Villehardouin,  Robert  de  Clari, 
Le  Mcnestrel  de  Reims,  Joinville,  Froissart, 
and  Commynes,  present  a  vivid  tableau  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  selections,  though  at  times 
a  little  too  brief,  are  varied  and  well  chosen. 
The  reader  witnesses  battles,  hardships,  and 
colorful  festivities.  A  medley  of  strange  real¬ 
istic  details  amuses  and  adds  verve  to  the  nar¬ 
ration;  a  spirited  religious  concern  preserves 
the  serious  tone.  The  historical  accounts,  in 
chronological  order,  are  clarified  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  headings  and  illustrations.  Con¬ 
cise  introductions  before  each  part  point  out 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  writers.  More 


anthologies  of  this  type  dealing  with  other  me¬ 
dieval  genres  could  well  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  contemporary  reader  in  the  brilliance  of 
times  past.  Patricia  M.  Gathercole 

Roanol(e  College 

**  Emile  Henriot,  ed.  Neuj  sibcles  de  littira- 
ture  franfaise:  Des  origines  h  nos  jours. 
Paris.  Delagrave.  1958.  xl  -|-  795  pages. 
2,200  fr. 

A  monumental  history  of  French  literature  in 
one  volume  with  chapter  bibliographies  and  a 
name  index,  this  work  represents  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  nine  eminent  specialists  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Emile  Henriot,  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  editor,  quite  rightly  assuming  that 
the  only  unity  such  a  work  required  would  be 
obtained  by  the  subject  itself,  permitted  each 
to  treat  his  allotted  area  with  the  method  and 
emphasis  he  chose.  The  result  is  a  pleasant 
variety  of  style  and  tone  without,  however,  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  general  theme  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  French  letters  or  rebuffing  the  read¬ 
er  for  whom  the  work  was  primarily  intend¬ 
ed,  that  is,  the  honnete  homme. 

The  distribution  is  as  follows:  Henriot  (In¬ 
troduction),  E.  Mireaux  (Middle  Ages),  R. 
Lebegue  (Renaissance),  R.  Bray  (Seventeenth 
Century),  A.  Billy  (Eighteenth  Century),  M. 
Levaillant  (Romanticism),  R.  Dumesnil 
(Nineteenth  Century  Novel),  H.  Clouard 
(Modern  Poetry),  R.  Kemp  (Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Thinkers,  Historians,  etc.),  R.  Ranters 
(Twentieth  Century). 

iMurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Hilary  Ottensmeyer,  O.S.B.  Le  thime  de 
I’amour  dans  I'oeuvre  de  Simone  Weil. 
Paris.  Lettres  Modernes.  1958.  119  pages. 
Three  imprimaturs  protect  this  study,  which 
was  apparently  finished  before  the  appearance 
of  Jacques  Cabaud’s  great  biography  (Plon, 
1957).  It  has  nevertheless  a  bibliography  of 
about  forty  numbers,  apart  from  the  primary 
sources  through  which  the  author  traces  the 
various  aspects  of  the  love  theme.  His  thesis 
does  not  lack  the  piquant  aspect.  For  what  is 
the  layman  to  think  when  one  who  has  vowed 
chastity  seems  to  object  to  the  spiritualism  of 
the  “jeune  Juive”  who  has  not  fulfilled  the 
woman’s  lot?  This  question  is  not  resolved, 
but  we  discern  some  slight  objection  to  her 
stoicism  and  spiritualism.  Not  that  this  is  a 
fault,  for  Brother  Ottensmeyer  does  not  think 
like  Andr6  Rousseau  that  the  appearance  of 
Simone  Weil  was  the  most  significant  event 
for  the  life  of  the  French  spirit  after  the  War. 
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He  rightly  believes  that  she  herself  would  not 
have  subscribed  to  this  judgment. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Jean  Pommicr.  Linvention  et  I'icriture 
dans  "La  torpille"  d'Honore  de  Balzac 
avec  le  texte  inedit  du  manuscrit  original. 
Geneve.  Droz.  1957.  248  pages. 

Since  the  last  century,  when  the  Goncourts 
daringly  preferred  Balzac  to  Shakespeare,  the 
reputation  of  the  French  novelist  has  deterior¬ 
ated.  To  many  contemporary  critics  it  seems 
that  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  surpass  him  in 
depth  and  emotional  power.  Others  who  prate 
of  psychology  exalt  Stendhal  and  Proust.  An¬ 
other  group  which  regards  art  as  a  sacred 
vessel  and  the  artist  as  half-saint,  half-martyr, 
holds  that  Flaubert  and  James  created  the  only 
novels  whose  perfection  defies  the  most  cap¬ 
tious  critic. 

First  published  as  an  independent  piece  in 
1 838,  La  torpille  became  a  part  of  the  long  nov¬ 
el,  Splendeurs  et  miseres  des  courtisanes,  in 
1844.  Printers’  proofs,  for  Balzac,  were  a 
challenge  to  revise  on  the  most  elaborate  scale 
conceivable.  Studying  the  original  manuscript 
of  La  torpille  and  its  five  sets  of  proofs.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pommier  was  able  to  analyze  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  a  Balzacian  work  of  art. 

He  concludes  that  Balzac  was  a  deliberate 
and  scrupulous  craftsman  rather  than  a  mere 
volcanic  force,  as  some  have  thought,  tossing 
off  imperfect  masterpieces  as  Vesuvius  flings 
up  lava.  In  what  may  seem  a  paradoxical 
tribute  to  the  novelist’s  originality.  Professor 
Pommier  tracks  down  many  of  the  sources  of 
La  torpille.  Painting,  sculpture,  fiction,  and 
drama  all  contributed  to  Balzac’s  story,  but  a 
resourceful  imagination  and  careful  revision 
permitted  him  to  fuse  his  disparate  materials 
into  a  harmonious  and  characteristic  work. 
Borrowing  the  Goethean-Coleridgean  view 
that  a  writer’s  performance  should  be  judged 
in  the  light  of  his  aims,  Professer  Pommier 
points  out  that  Balzac  sought  vividness  and 
pungency  rather  than  the  mot  juste  of  Flau¬ 
bert.  Tested  by  his  own  standards,  Balzac  was 
at  times  an  indifferent  stylist,  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  a  brilliantly  effective  one. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Michael  Riffaterre.  Le  style  des  "PUiades" 
de  Gobineau.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  239  pages.  $4.50. 

In  his  approach  to  the  comparatively  little 
known  nineteenth  century  French  writer,  the 


critic  Michael  Riffaterre  chooses  to  enlist  the 
reader’s  sympathy  for  his  subject  by  offering  a 
focused  discussion  of  only  one  of  Gobineau’s 
works,  Les  PUiades,  and  further  intensifying 
the  focus  by  dealing  with  only  one  aspect  of 
that  work,  the  style.  Such  an  approach  leads 
to  a  most  detailed  and  carefully  documented 
treatment,  but  does,  albeit  obliquely,  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  Gobineau’s  ideas  and  manner 
of  writing  generally. 

Riffaterre  lays  stress  on  the  novelist’s  care¬ 
ful  craftsmanship,  exhibited  by  his  “working 
over’’  Les  Pleiades  several  times,  though  not 
losing  the  sense  of  spontaneity  in  the  process. 
Intensity  comes  from  a  reliance  on  rhythm  in 
sentence  phrasing  and  from  exactness  of  word 
choice,  in  particular,  a  concretizing,  usually 
by  metaphor,  of  the  abstract.  Riffaterre  also 
suggests  that  Gobineau’s  style  is  distinguished 
by  an  unusual  combination  of  lyricism  with 
irony,  a  capturing  of  the  “spoken”  word  and 
colloquial  tone,  impregnated,  however,  with 
“poetry.”  Such  a  combination,  as  handled  by 
Gobineau,  Riffaterre  finds  harmonious  and 
appropriate  in  presenting  the  author’s  key 
ideas  of  the  affinities  of  love  and  friendship 
among  the  elite,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
hatred  of  narrow  social  conventions  and  of  the 
vulgar  and  common,  on  the  other.  The  for¬ 
mer  idea  is  treated  lyrically,  the  latter  sav¬ 
agely. 

Notwithstanding  the  technicalness  of  the 
approach — the  critic  becomes  involved  in 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  terminology  to  a 
perhaps  excessive  degree,  and  sometimes  has 
difficulty  in  pinning  down  such  terms  as  “ex¬ 
pressivity”  and  “affectivity” — the  book  pro¬ 
vides  a  thorough  and  convincing  revaluation 
of  an  author  seemingly  unduly  neglected  and 
also  misinterpreted.  W.  Gordon  Milne 

Lal^e  Forest  College 

**  Jean  Starobinski.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau: 

La  transparence  et  I'obstacle.  Paris.  Plon. 
340  pages.  1,650  fr. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  training  in  psychiatry  and  is  there¬ 
fore  able  to  bring  to  his  subject  a  rich  and 
modern  viewpoint.  He  builds  his  work 
around  one  of  the  major  antinomies  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  thought:  the  ideal  of  transparency  or 
crystal-clearness  (“Rendre  mon  ame  transpa- 
rente  aux  yeux  des  lecteurs,”  says  Jean- 
Jacques),  and  ‘Tobstacle,”  which  is  the  opacity 
that  Rousseau  finds  in  all  hostile  entities.  But 
he  has  not  ignored  the  lesser  contradictions: 
Jean  Jacques’s  conviction  of  the  tragic  effects 
of  his  literary  efforts  and  his  constant  itch  to 
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express  himself;  his  condemnation  of  society 
and  his  inability  to  leave  society  alone;  his  at¬ 
tack  on  culture  even  while  using  the  cultural 
tool  of  literary  expression;  his  preoccupation 
with  his  own  ego  as  an  ideal  norm  and  his 
interest  in  universality;  his  cult  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  Contrat  social  and  the  feudal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Clarens  group  in  the  Nouvelle 
Hiloise;  his  cult  of  “splendid  isolation”  and 
his  craving  for  understanding  of  his  fellow 
men;  his  dislike  of  action  and  his  theory  that 
man  is  made  for  action;  his  assertion  that  he 
himself  is  lazy  and  indolent  and  the  con¬ 
trary  claim  that  he  is  active  and  industrious. 
All  these,  and  others,  have  been  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  critic  (using  more  or  less  a 
chronological  method)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  a  sort  of  unity  in  diversity,  a  “system” 
imbedded  in  confusion  and  contradiction. 

.  Above  all,  the  work  is,  as  the  publishers 
claim,  “riche  en  perspectives  s^duisantes  et 
originales.”  When  the  patient  rises  from  the 
couch  one  expects  some  sort  of  pronounce¬ 
ment  from  the  psychiatrist,  and  the  reader 
would  have  been  grateful  for  a  summarizing 
chapter,  but  this  probably  would  have  nullihed 
the  analytical,  exploratory  nature  of  the  work. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

Fran^ois-Rcgis  Bastide.  Flora  d' Amster¬ 
dam.  Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  155  pages.  450  fr. 
The  very  talented  winner  of  the  1956  Prix 
Fomina  has  given  to  this  book  the  title  of  the 
third  of  the  five  short  stories  constituting  the 
volume.  This  reviewer,  however,  felt  both 
the  first  and  second  stories  to  be  su()erior 
and  more  worthy  of  the  place  of  honor. 

Bastide,  born  in  1926,  has  certainly  placed 
himself  with  this  and  his  previous  writings 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  new  generation  of 
French  writers.  Here,  his  technique  is  sure; 
his  creation  of  characters  with  a  few  sugges¬ 
tive  strokes  produces  a  rapid  and  striking  short 
story.  Each  of  the  stories  could  have  easily 
been  extended  into  a  narration  of  novel  length, 
but  somehow  the  brevity  and  incisiveness  of 
the  short  story  are  distinct  advantages,  and 
most  probably  the  author  was  correct  in  pre¬ 
ferring  to  write  of  the  young  ladies  in  this 
genre. 

Bastide  has  been  compared  to  the  early  Mo- 
rand,  and  rightly  so;  however,  one  should 
underline  his  close  resemblance  to  Gobincau, 
whose  biography  he  is  now  writing. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 


*  Michel  del  Castillo.  Lm  guitare.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1957.  159  pages.  420  fr. 

Forced  by  his  appearance  to  live  in  isola¬ 
tion,  a  hideous  Spanish  dwarf  nevertheless 
makes  three  attempts  to  find  a  place  among 
men.  Mocked  the  first  time,  scarred  the  sec¬ 
ond,  he  then  discovers  the  mystical  language 

of  music.  He  hopes — with  his  guitar - to  tell 

of  his  striving  for  Goodness  so  that  his  fellow 
men  may  help  him  find  it.  Certain  that  his 
beautiful  music  is  wicked  because  he  is  a 
monster,  they  destroy  his  guitar  and  con¬ 
demn  him,  in  despair,  to  play  at  last  the  role 
of  evil  imposed  upon  him  by  Fate.  Though 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory  novel,  this  “livre 
du  d6sespoir  absolu”  is  often  provocative 
and  testifies  to  a  considerable,  if  not  quite  ma¬ 
ture,  literary  talent.  Walter  Langlois 

Boston  College 

**  Jeanine  Delpech.  Le  serpent  d’emeraude. 

Paris.  Mondiales.  1957.  236  pages. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  English  scene  at  the 
time  of  Charles  II  by  her  biography  of  Louise 
de  Keroualle,  the  author  has  chosen  the  same 
setting  for  this  historical  novel.  There  is 
plenty  of  action  and  suspense,  and  the  heroine 
must  have  been  as  tough  as  a  cat  to  survive  all 
the  trials  and  tribulations  in  which  she  gets 
involved  in  her  pursuit  of  her  hero.  In  the 
end  she  gets  married  to  her  idol,  and  every¬ 
body  is  happy. 

For  those  who  love  to  take  their  history 
mixed  with  an  ample  dose  of  romance  this 
is  good  entertainment. 

A  del  held  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

*  Jacques  Faizant.  Rue  Panse-Bougre.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1957.  301  pages,  ill. 

If  there  is  a  philosophic  thought  beneath  the 
frank  frivolousness  of  Faizant’s  novel,  it  is 
no  more  serious  than  the  idea  that  Parisians 
are  merely  dislocated  provincials.  When  H6- 
l^ne,  a  baker’s  daughter  whose  nose  is  as  cur¬ 
vaceous  as  one  of  her  father’s  loaves,  falls  in 
love  with  Bernard,  son  of  widowed  Mme  Ser- 
gent,  all  the  good  souls  in  Rue  Panse-Bougre 
tremble  with  solicitude.  Poor  Helene’s  nose 
becomes  as  exciting  an  issue  as  Algeria.  Since 
Mme  Sargent  will  not  permit  Bernard  to 
marry  the  flawed  “beauty,”  a  neighborhood 
gang  of  philanthropic  delinquents  prepares  to 
rob  a  bank  to  furnish  H^ldne  the  wherewithal 
for  plastic  surgery.  But  the  love  affair  is  a 
thin  stream  often  lost  sight  of  as  the  author 
deals  with  the  rips,  rascals,  and  zanies  who 
keep  Rue  Panse-Bougre  at  a  perpetual  boil. 
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Possibly  only  a  native  will  appreciate  the 
good  will  and  reality  beneath  Faizant’s  cari¬ 
catures,  but  his  copious  illustrations  should 
delight  readers  from  Tampa  to  Timbuctoo. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Pierre  Gamarra.  Les  amours  du  potier. 
Paris.  Editeurs  Fran^ais  Rcunis.  1957.  203 
pages.  450  fr. 

This  volume  receives  its  title  from  the  first  of 
thirteen  nouvelles  which  it  contains.  All  thir¬ 
teen  are  delightful,  and,  as  in  his  previous  pub¬ 
lications,  Gamarra  shows  himself  to  be  a 
master  delineator  of  the  average  peasant  and 
employee.  One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  ten 
of  these  nouvelles  deal  with  what  goes  on  in 
the  imagination  of  the  protagonists,  be  it 
the  daydream  desire  of  seeing  “La  mer  et 
Popera”  or  the  near  supernatural  appearance 
of  “La  dame  aux  cerises.”  Five  of  the  stories 
are  situated  in  the  Toulouse-Garonne-Pyrc- 
nees  district  about  which  Gamarra  has  al¬ 
ready  written  so  successfully.  Four  are  defi¬ 
nitely  located  in  Paris  and  one  in  Vienna.  War 
affects  the  plots  of  six  of  these  stories,  and 
eight  are  tragic  in  some  manner  or  another. 
However,  it  is  the  light-hearted  plot  which 
Gamarra  maneuvers  best  as  witnessed  by 
’’Train  de  banlieue”  and  “Joyeux  Noel,  doc- 
teur  Thomas!” 

This  is  the  type  of  literature  appreciated 
and  esteemed  so  highly  by  many  Frenchmen. 
It  should  sell  well  in  France  and  would  be 
a  joy  to  all  who  read  for  sheer  pleasure.  It  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  those  seeking  the 
sensational,  for  with  the  exception  of  innocu¬ 
ous  situations  in  the  title  nouvelle  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  (“Fleurette”),  there  is  not  a  thing 
which  could  offend  even  the  most  puritan 
mind.  Lois  Marie  Sutton 

Baylor  University 

Gabriel  Germain.  La  lampe  de  Sola.  Paris. 
Plon.  1958.  328  pages.  750  fr. 

The  charm  of  Morocco  had  captured  the  young 
French  agrege,  come  to  teach  in  the  college  of 
Sidi  Ben  Hassoun.  He  lived  apart  in  the  Arab 
Quarter,  decided  to  stay  in  Morocco  for  good. 
Michel  possessed  an  old  Roman  lamp  which, 
when  fondled,  took  him  back  to  Sala  in  first- 
century  Rome.  He  became  Marcellus,  army 
officer,  in  love  with  Ptolemaia,  prototype  of  a 
Jewess  of  Sidi  Ben  Hassoun.  Each  time  this 
happened  he  would  return  to  his  own  world 
with  a  jolt.  He  was  interested  in  a  compatriot, 
Fran^oise,  teacher  in  Rabat.  A  conservative 
Catholic,  she  wanted  children  and  a  home  in 


France.  The  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
clash  of  philosophies,  and  in  the  unusual 
ending.  Margaret  Horsfield 

University  of  Kentucky 

®  Jean  Guirec.  La  fontaine  des  innocents. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1957.  299  pages. 
This  refreshing  book  portrays  no  perverts,  no 
lunatics,  no  criminals;  it  concerns  normal 
people;  it  even  ends  happily.  It  is  fraught,  how¬ 
ever,  with  dramatic  events.  A  French  war 
minister  sends  to  a  far-away  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions  a  young  colonel  whose  wife — so  we  un¬ 
derstand — is  his  mistress.  A  major  military 
disaster  occurs;  the  colonel  is  killed.  Crushed 
under  his  responsibilities  and  a  sense  of  re¬ 
morse,  the  minister  dies  at  his  desk.  His 
daughter,  meanwhile,  and  the  colonel’s  son 
who  have  known  and  loved  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  refuse  to  be  bluffed  by  adverse 
circumstances.  Among  her  father’s  private 
papers,  the  girl  finds  the  evidence  of  his  af¬ 
fair  with  Bernard’s  mother:  She  destroys  the 
document.  With  the  help  of  Bernard,  against 
further  difficulties  created  by  four  sets  of 
grandparents — three  of  which  arc  unrealistic, 
or  ridiculous,  or  selfish — they  manage  to  get 
married  and  to  convince  us  that  they  will  be 
happy. 

Historical  events  are  important  in  this  book 
only  inasmuch  as  they  affect  private  lives;  but 
thus  can  we  concentrate  on  the  heroes.  The 
author  calls  them  “the  innocents,”  rightly  so. 
In  fact,  they  have  no  weaknesses:  There  can 
one  detect  the  one  grave  shortcoming  of  the 
book.  But  Guirec  writes  with  elegance  and 
discretion.  In  his  treatment  of  very  real  prob¬ 
lems  and  people,  he  evinces  the  kind  of  good 
manners  that  so  many  successful  novelists  seem 
proud  to  ignore.  Jean  Collignon 

Douglass  College 

**  Michel  d’Hcrmies.  La  mauvaise  grdee. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  174  pages.  500  fr. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Ixx)k,  the  hero,  who 
has  always  refused  to  give  anything  of  him¬ 
self  from  fear  of  losing  his  cherished  freedom, 
has  just  discovered  that  his  best  friend  has 
taken  his  girl  away  from  him.  Suddenly  real¬ 
izing  his  loss,  he  rushes  on  a  hopeless  search 
for  the  two  culprits  through  the  Paris  night. 
But  the  search  soon  becomes  one  for  himself, 
as  the  hero  attempts  to  analyze  his  motives 
and  find  an  answer  to  his  way  of  life.  In  the 
mad  flight  of  his  hero,  the  author  skilfully 
blends  flashbacks  of  past  events  and  sensitive 
glimpses  of  the  darkened  city  into  a  pene¬ 
trating  psychological  analysis.  The  author 
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successfully  builds  the  atmosphere  of  panic 
in  the  hero’s  as  well  as  the  reader’s  mind  up 
to  the  answer  which  comes  at  dawn. 

Fran^oise  Courier 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Bernard  Jourdan.  La  graine  au  vent.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1957.  221  pages. 

Were  it  not  that  any  work  with  the  same  lo¬ 
cale  would  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
Ren6  Clair  production  of  La  Porte  des  Lilas, 
this  sketch  of  the  last  five  days  of  World  War 
Two  would  stand  on  its  own  for  its  affirmation 
of  innocence  in  the  midst  of  evil. 

The  mother  of  little  T^tard  is  a  ragpicker 
who  sleeps  sur  le  tas.  Michel  has  run  away 
from  his  pension;  his  father  is  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  his  mother  has  disappeared.  The 
two  boys  become  involved  with  a  gang  that 
sleep  in  a  dark  basement  where  their  treasure 
is  hidden,  and  live  by  pilfering  from  the 
American  military  supply  trucks.  Once  when 
a  truck  fails  to  stop,  they  are  carried  far  out 
into  the  country,  where  they  take  part  in  the 
rural  celebration  of  Armistice  Day.  A  kind- 
hearted  farmer  gives  them  hospitality  and 
helps  them  to  return  to  Paris.  War  conditions 
still  prevail — ration  cards,  black  market,  sor¬ 
did  homes,  ruins  everywhere,  friendly  if  noisy 
Americans — but  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  blackout.  The  young  gangsters  begin  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways;  the  prisoner  re¬ 
turns;  the  mystery  of  the  mother’s  connection 
with  the  night-spots  is  solved  with  surprising 
ease.  There  are  two  nice  girl-friends  (and  one 
not-so-nice)  to  brighten  this  latter-day  Les 
misirables.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Pierre  de  Lescure.  Les  retardataires.  Paris. 

Mondialcs.  1957.  272  pages. 

Excessive  preoccupation  with  the  past  and  re¬ 
luctance  to  become  engagi  to  the  ever- 
changing  present  brings  conflict  and  tragedy 
to  this  group  of  well-meaning  idealists.  Ego- 
centricity  has  banished  the  retardataires  to  an 
existence  d  I’exterieur  de  la  vie,  geographically 
fixed  in  this  novel  as  the  Latin  Quarter.  Only 
two  of  the  characters,  those  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party,  find  in 
action  an  antidote  (or  at  least  an  anesthetic) 
for  the  painful  awareness  of  the  absurdity  of 
everything  and  thus  avoid  the  futile  anxieties 
of  cafd  casuistry. 

Although  we  have  read  all  this  before,  the 
skilful  handling  of  structural  techniques 
merits  praise.  The  author’s  manipulation  of 
the  element  of  time  effectively  superimposes 


past  upon  present  so  that  the  retardataires, 
themselves  oblivious  to  the  temporal,  evolve 
simultaneously  in  the  two  directions.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  both  ways,  they  go  nowhere. 

Arnold  Joseph 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Paul  Livy.  Id  tombe  la  nuit.  Paris.  Table 
Ronde.  1956.  215  pages. 

This  novel,  according  to  the  back  cover,  is 
based  on  a  monstrous  crime  committed  in 
1842.  It  is  essentially  interesting,  but  the  plot 
is  developed  rather  mechanically  and  seems 
spun  out.  The  study  of  character  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  sketchy  and  capricious,  and  the  language 
is  slack,  but  the  author  succeeds  in  recafv 
turing  the  atmosphere  of  the  period.  He 
stresses  the  conflict  between  reactionary  con¬ 
servatism,  with  which  he  identifies  the  Jes¬ 
uits,  and  the  spirit  of  positivism.  Lamennais 
plays  a  role,  and  is  even  referred  to  once  by 
the  diminutive  F61i,  although  carelessly  his 
given  name  appears  on  page  129  not  as  F6- 
licit6  but  as  Fclicien.  Frederic  Arnold 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

*  Robin  Livio.  La  terre  est  un  gateau.  Paris. 

Table  Ronde.  1957.  220  pages.  520  fr. 
This  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  fooling  which  par¬ 
takes,  always  in  a  vein  of  playful  satire,  of 
science  fiction,  of  the  detective  story,  and  of 
the  perennial  contrast  between  French  and 
British  manners.  The  year  is  1967.  A  mys¬ 
terious  Frenchman,  Andr6  Dugard,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  amnesia,  arrives  in  London  to  read  a 
sciendfic  paper  before  a  conference  of  entomol¬ 
ogists.  The  complications  begin  when  two  oth¬ 
er  men,  both  resembling  the  first  one,  both 
calling  themselves  Andre  Dugard,  and  both 
suffering  from  amnesia,  arrive  upon  the  scene. 
A  murder  is  committed,  Scotland  Yard  runs 
in  circles  to  pursue  the  three  men,  and  finally 
they  are  tried  in  a  comical  courtroom  drama  at 
Old  Bailey.  The  solution  to  all  this  lies  in 
some  fanciful  scientific  experiments  on  a  set 
of  identical  triplets. 

The  novel  has  little  or  no  literary  import¬ 
ance,  but  it  offers  a  few  hours  of  light  amuse¬ 
ment.  Its  curious  title,  by  the  way,  comes 
from  some  lines  by  Batidelaire. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Fran^oise  Mallet-Joris,  comp.  Nouvelles  2. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1957.  191  pages.  375  fr. 

The  second  issue  of  a  collection  presented  by 
Francois  Mallet-Joris  with  the  aim  of  “of¬ 
fering  those  readers  who  have  kept  a  taste  for 
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brief  tales  a  choice  of  short  stories  of  varied 
themes  and  styles.”  The  stories,  some  written 
by  novelists  and  essayists  of  literary  reputation, 
others  by  little-known  writers,  some  good, 
others  uninteresting,  are  too  diverse  for  de¬ 
tailed  comment.  As  the  editor  suggests  in  her 
introduction,  let  the  reader  discover  for  him¬ 
self  the  born  short-story  writer! 

Fran^oise  Courier 
University  o/  New  Mexico 

**  Michelle  Maurois.  Les  arapides.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1957.  249  pages.  650  fr. 

We  had  thought  that  our  reading  of  popular 
French  novels  had  acquainted  us  with  all  the 
troubles  liable  to  befall  an  innocent  girl  who 
goes  from  the  provinces  to  study  art  in  Paris. 
But  we  were  surprised  by  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  young  Liane,  before  and  after  her 
discovery  that  the  Hungarian  painter  whom 
she  has  married  is  a  homosexual.  Possibly  a 
psychiatrist  would  have  blue-penciled  a  few 
pages  of  Michelle  Maurois’s  manuscript.  But 
she  tells  a  suspensive  story  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  her  good  taste  in  not  adding  the 
touches  that  would  have  made  this  a  shocker. 

Todd  Downing 
Ato\a,  O^la. 

**  Marie  Mauron.  Cette  route  itoilee  . . .  Pa¬ 
ris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1957.  220  pages. 
1,050  fr. 

This  “starry  road”  is  the  “pilgrim’s  way” 
which  takes  two  characters  of  the  novel  from 
the  high  plateaux  of  Proveqce  to  the  medie¬ 
val  shrine  of  Saint  James  of  Compostela,  in 
Spain.  Love,  hate,  jealousy  are  the  main  mo¬ 
tives,  and  murder  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Arst 
part  of  the  book.  Then,  both  the  murderer 
and  his  victims  having  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  the  interest  narrows  down  to  Marceline 
— indirectly  responsible  for  the  crime — and 
her  son.  They  undertake  the  expiatory  pil¬ 
grimage  hoping  to  forget  the  past  and  And 
peace  and  consolation. 

At  times  more  importance  is  given  to  de¬ 
scription  and  incidents  of  the  journey  than  to 
the  characters  themselves,  but  the  imf>etus 
given  in  the  beginning  keeps  the  reader  in 
suspense  till  the  end  of  the  book.  Marceline 
dies  apparently  appeased  even  though  she 
actually  has  not  quite  reached  the  goal  she 
had  set  for  herself  and  her  son. 

A  good  novel  which  will  certainly  add  to 
the  already  well  established  fame  of  the  au¬ 
thor. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 


**  Jacques  M6vil.  Un  amour  d6fendu.  Paris. 

La  Nef.  1957.  203  pages.  650  fr. 

Incest  is  always  a  diiAcult  and  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  discuss  in  literature.  Mevil,  a 
young  journalist,  builds  his  whole  Arst  novel 
around  this  theme.  A  young  French  painter 
cannot  resist  the  charms  of  his  half-sister,  a 
tempestuous  yet  tender  Spanish  beauty.  Pas¬ 
sion  dominates  this  novel  and  it  pushes  its 
protagonists  into  unlikely  situations  and 
crimes.  The  author  treats  his  characters  with 
sympathy  and  compassion,  yet  {x>ints  up  their 
sinfulness  by  imposing  the  death  penalty  on 
both  of  them. 

The  passages  describing  Spain  and  Provence 
are  evocative  and  they  provide  vivid,  suitable 
background  for  the  various  activities  of  the 
hero  and  heroine. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo.  N.  y. 

**  Robert  Millet.  Keleren.  Paris.  La  Nef. 

1957.  254  pages.  650  fr. 

The  rugged  Breton  seacoast  furnishes  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  for  this  novel.  One  mis¬ 
fortune  follows  another.  A  French  cabinet 
minister,  Herv6,  who  has  been  removed  from 
ofBce,  suffers  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  leads 
a  solitary  existence  until  a  young  woman  de¬ 
velops  a  passionate  admiration  for  him.  He 
refuses,  nevertheless,  to  contaminate  her  life 
with  his  own  sorry  existence,  and  despite 
offers  of  new  political  positions  he  retires  to 
the  island  of  Keleren.  His  romantic  nature 
Ands  its  deepest  comfort  in  solitude  by  the 
sea.  Colorful  descriptions  of  nature  are 
couched  in  a  simple,  straightforward  style. 
The  narrative  slows  down  considerably 
toward  the  end  and  becomes  somewhat  repeti¬ 
tious;  the  scenes  are  not  highly  dramatic. 
The  book  shows  power  in  its  use  of  description 
and  in  its  portrayal  of  the  futility  of  life. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roanol{e  College 

**  Claude  Orcival.  Le  compagnon.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1956.  210  pages.  450  fr. 

In  her  highly  praised  Arst  novel.  Ton  pays 
sera  mon  pays,  Claude  Orcival  told  of  snob¬ 
bishness  and  intrigue  in  high  diplomatic  cir¬ 
cles.  An  ambitious  young  husband  had  grown 
ashamed  of  his  modest  wife,  and  had  been 
stolen  from  her  by  a  grande  dame.  It  is  called 
by  at  least  one  critic  (Pierre  Fournier)  “un 
plaidoyer  ardent  en  faveur  de  I’accus^e  de 
I’affaire  Chevalier.”  In  Le  compagnon,  the 
wife  is  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
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With  merciless  clarity,  the  author  reveals 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  lawyers,  judge,  jury, 
and  sensation-hungry  audience.  But  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  only  motive — her  all-absorbing  love  for 
Paul — is  never  lost  sight  of;  and  the  keen 
analysis  is  tempered  by  an  insight  into  the 
contradictions  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
other  women  which  only  a  woman’s  intuition 
could  give.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  in  Catherine’s  prison  com¬ 
panions.  Her  children’s  former  governess — 
until  now  implicitly  trusted — appears  on  the 
witness  stand  in  a  chic  new  outAt,  with  a  pert 
tale  of  her  own  part  in  the  intrigue  which 
Catherine  knows  to  be  false.  She  feels  that 
this  young  woman  is  being  paid  to  shield  her 
husband’s  mistress.  But  most  signiAcant  of 
all  is  Catherine’s  own  declaration,  under  emo¬ 
tional  stress,  that  she  was  not  herself  at  the 
time;  and  her  later  testimony  that  the  verdict 
of  acquittal  is  wrong,  that  she  knew  exactly 
what  she  was  doing. 

A  feeling  of  unworthiness  makes  her  aban¬ 
don  her  children  to  the  care  of  others.  Pre¬ 
cisely  on  this  account,  when  she  returns  to  the 
prison  hoping  to  And  solace  in  ministering  to 
wayward  souls,  she  meets  with  stern  disap¬ 
proval  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Superior.  So 
it  is  not  hard  to  read  between  the  lines,  when 
one  takes  leave  of  her  on  the  threshold  of  a 
toy-shop.  But  the  phantom  of  Paul  never 
leaves  her:  sometimes  fantastic,  sometimes 
tender  as  she  would  wish  him  to  be.  The  title 
is  thus  explained  by  the  lines  from  Bernanos: 

.  .  pris  dans  le  pi^ge  du  mcme  fj^hc  .  .  . 
compagnons  pour  I’^ternit^.” 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


Andre  Roussin.  La  mamma.  Monaco.  Ro- 
cher.  1957.  147  pages.  430  fr. 

Vitaliano  Brancati’s  novel,  II  bell’  Antonio,  is 
used  by  the  proliAc  comedist  Roussin  as  the 
basis  of  La  mamma  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  Theatre  de  la  Madeleine.  La  mamma 
is  a  descendant  of  centuries  of  French  farce: 
There  are  daring,  coarse,  rollicking  lines 
worthy  of  La  Grande  Basoche;  and  the  schem¬ 
ing  “mamma”  exaggerates  her  nonexistent 
angina  pectoris  and  diabetes  in  the  manner  of 
Moliire’s  Argan.  The  farce  moves,  though, 
into  the  twentieth  century  in  its  treatment  of 
impotence  so  as  to  become  something  of  an 
inti-Corydon.  All  improbability  is  whisked 
away  in  a  rapid,  risqu^  plot. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Millil(in  University 


**  Marquis  de  Sade.  La  Marquise  de  Ganges. 

Paris.  Amiot.  1957.  225  pages. 

La  Marquise  de  Ganges,  published  anony¬ 
mously  in  1813,  has  been  republished  by  the 
eminent  Sade  scholar  Gilbert  Lely  with  an 
avant-propos  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
attributing  this  novel  to  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 
The  theme  of  an  innocent  woman  persecuted 
by  villainous  men  is  one  which  occurs  often 
in  the  works  of  the  Divine  Marquis.  His  nov¬ 
els,  Justine,  Aline  et  Valcour,  Adelaide  de 
Brunswick^,  and  two  stories  from  Les  crimes 
de  I’amour  show  us  that  virtue  goes  unre¬ 
warded  and  is  severely  punished. 

La  Marquise  de  Ganges  is  based  on  histori¬ 
cal  events  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  is  pursued  by  her  two  brothers-in- 
law  who  devise  many  plans  to  force  her  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her  husband.  Unsuccessful  in 
all  their  attempts,  they  get  their  revenge  by 
poisoning  her. 

This  novel,  like  Adelaide  de  Brunswicl(, 
lacks  the  pornographic  scenes  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  earlier  works  of  Sade.  But  when 
the  Marquis  ceases  to  write  on  sex,  he  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  in  his  element,  and  this  can  be  classed 
as  one  of  his  minor  novels. 

Hobart  Ryland 
University  of  Kentucl^y 

**  Clement-Guillaume  Solore.  Comme  une 
odeur  de  nuit.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  250 
pages.  550  fr. 

This  book  is  a  product  of  today’s  avant-garde 
literature.  Hardly  a  story,  but  rather  a  “uni¬ 
verse  of  words,”  words  which  pretend  to  be 
pure  objects,  entities  independent  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  author,  the  latter  having  tried, 
painstakingly,  as  he  says,  to  materialize  in  the 
Word  the  elusive  inner  life.  The  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  sees  only  between  the  two  short  narra¬ 
tives  placed  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  so-called  story  a  series  of  evocations  of 
the  past,  written  in  the  suggestive,  indirect 
style  of  the  Symbolists.  The  reader  can  also 
see  that,  although  the  author  is  not  a  writer  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a  poet 
with  a  sense  of  novel  structure.  The  poem  in¬ 
termittently  woven  into  the  pages  of  the  book 
offers  sometimes  the  best  of  this  ambitious  but 
valid,  personal  essay. 

Eliane  New\irl{ 
Wells  College 

*  Yves  Theriault.  Aaron.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1957.  206  pages.  585  fr. 

This  simply  told  tale  of  a  Jewish  boy  raised  by 
an  orthodox  grandfather  and  his  detachment 
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from  the  ancestral  ways  first  appeared  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  1954.  The  novel  merited  its  present 
republication  in  France  despite  certain  obvious 
flaws.  With  the  exception  of  Viedna,  the 
sixteen-year-old  graduate  of  concentration 
camps,  who  preaches  materialism  and  forget¬ 
ting  as  the  sole  salvation  for  the  Jew,  the  char¬ 
acters  are  stock  types.  Whether  he  appears  in 
Montreal,  as  in  this  novel,  or  in  the  Russian 
ghetto  or  the  Rue  des  Rosiers  in  Paris,  MoTshe 
is  the  same  inflexible.  God-fearing  traditional¬ 
ist,  and  patriarchal  Jew.  Aaron,  his  grand¬ 
son,  is  equally  familiar  as  the  young  Jew  in 
conflict  with  his  past  and  the  why  and  whither 
of  his  Jewishness.  In  this  novel,  Aaron  aban¬ 
dons  MoTshe’s  teachings  to  follow  the  paths  of 
success  which,  as  Viedna  has  taught  him,  re¬ 
duce  the  burden  of  being  a  Jew.  It  is  clearly 
in  the  impact  of  the  conflicts,  and  not  in  the 
strength  or  novelty  of  characterization  or  situ¬ 
ation,  that  we  must  find  the  value  of  this 
book. 

Lotkar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  Marcel  Toilet.  Des  blancs  .  .  .  des  noirs. 
A.  ter  Heyde,  tr.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Pu- 
blicitc.  1956.  145  pages. 

The  author  might  have  called  these  Tales  of 
the  Congo  if  Joseph  Conrad  had  not  already 
used  the  title.  In  setting  and  in  spirit  they  re¬ 
call  Conrad.  The  first  of  the  five  stories,  “La 
mesure  humaine,”  is  the  longest  and  reveals 
the  best  artistry.  It  concerns  a  young  Belgian 
accountant,  new  to  colonial  life,  who  suspects 
his  wife  of  infidelity.  Blaming  himself  for 
her  accidental  death,  he  plunges  into  what  he 
considers  a  life  of  brotherhood  and  service 
and  which  only  leads  to  his  own  destruction. 

Changing  relationships  between  colonial 
administrators  and  a  largely  incomprehensible 
native  people  are  further  developed  in  “Meur- 
tre  a  Isala,’’  an  entertaining  detective  story, 
and  “Cela  plut  aux  ancctres,”  the  closing  piece. 
“Poisson  d’avril”  and  “Conte  de  Noel  paien” 
are  humorous  and  poignant  sketches  respec¬ 
tively  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
anyone  but  Europeans. 

fohn  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

*  Paul  Vialar.  La  boutiquihre.  Paris.  Mon¬ 
diales.  1957.  381  pages.  840  fr. 

Fanny  Armagnac  is  presented  as  a  type  of 
twentieth  century  business  woman  who  found 
her  life’s  career  first  as  the  owner  of  a  small 
shop  and  finally  of  the  highest  type  of  depart¬ 


ment  store.  Vialar  takes  delight  in  giving  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  her  business  technique  as  she 
goes  on  from  success  to  success.  Her  individ¬ 
ualistic  ruthlessness  extends  to  her  personal 
affairs  and  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  through 
her  eventful  existence.  Unfortunately,  the  au¬ 
thor  cannot  sustain  the  pace  he  set  for  his 
novel  and  its  uneven  qualities  make  us  wish  he 
had  taken  the  time  either  to  condense  it  or  to 
enrich  it.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  his 
heroine  holds  its  own  with  others  in  his  now 
famous  series,  Chronique  fran^aise  du  XX* 
sihcle.  Pierre  Cour tines 

Queens  College 

**  Kikou  Yamata.  Mille  coeurs  en  Chine. 

Paris.  Mondiales.  1957.  251  pages. 

This  short  novel  by  the  author  of  Le  mois  sans 
dieux  is  also  the  story  of  a  mixed  marriage;  in 
this  case  between  two  people  of  Asiatic  blood; 
Foumiko,  daughter  of  the  Japanese  merchant 
Sekine,  and  the  Shanghai  trader  Lo  Cheng. 
The  delicate  tracery  of  Japanese  social  life  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  brutal  contrast  to  the  picture  of  a 
Shanghai  in  the  throes  of  war.  Here  the  hero¬ 
ine  loses  not  only  her  husband  but  also  her 
only  brother,  who  had  been  serving  his  coun¬ 
try  disguised  as  a  Chinese  general.  In  the 
end  she  returns  home,  becomes  the  w'ife  of  a 
family  retainer,  and  finds  happiness  in  becom¬ 
ing  the  mother  of  his  child. 

As  in  her  other  novels,  the  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accurately  portraying  the  poetic 
beauty  of  a  society  which  even  the  harsh  exi¬ 
gencies  of  an  unlovely  Westernization  can  not 
entirely  destroy. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  Yvette  Z’Graggen.  Le  filet  de  Voiseleur. 

Paris.  Jeheber.  1957.  197  pages. 

Based  on  the  premise  that  everyone’s  destiny 
is  molded  by  an  external  force  or  event,  this 
story  recounts  the  struggles  of  a  woman  who 
was  reared  under  the  shadow  of  a  demanding 
father.  Fear  of  his  disdain  so  impairs  her 
ability  that  she  suffers  a  succession  of  defeats 
until,  in  her  later  life,  the  weaknesses  of  her 
father’s  character  are  revealed  to  her,  thus 
freeing  her  from  le  filet  de  I’oiseleur.  With 
less  talented  handling,  the  use  of  this  theme 
might  have  resulted  in  just  another  psycho¬ 
logical  novel.  Instead,  the  young  author,  mind¬ 
ful  of  man’s  innate  courage  and  perseverance, 
has  presented  a  penetrating  character  study. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  story  end  on  a  note  of  hope. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
River  Forest,  III. 
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*  Alain  Bosquet,  Pierre  Seghers.  Les  poemes 
de  I’annie.  Paris.  Seghers.  1957.  196  pages. 
A  slim  anthology  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to 
fifty-one  poets  even  if  they  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  from  Marc  Alyn  to  Angcle 
Vannier.  One  can,  nevertheless,  admire  the 
good  taste  of  the  selectors  and  regret  the  pau¬ 
city  of  the  poems  of  the  selectees.  One  wishes 
for  more  recent  pieces  of  Jean  Cocteau,  who  is 
represented  by  two  poems,  and  more  fragments 
of  Saint-John  Perse.  One  comes  with  surprise 
on  the  name  of  ex-Dadaist  Tristan  Tzara 
whose  “Fin  d’un  etc”  is  almost  a  piece  of  a 
demure  debutant  in  poetry.  And  one  could 
wish  for  more  pieces  of  Pierre  Emmanuel  who 
is  not  a  stranger  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  whole,  the  compilation  is  a  fair  in¬ 
dication  of  the  present  state  of  French  poetry. 
With  some  caution  and  reservation  the  prog¬ 
nosis  can  be  made  that  sophistication  seems  to 
give  way  to  naivete: 

)e  dis  facile 

Et  tout  devient  tres  difficile 

Je  dis  par  contre  difficile 
Et  de  nouveau  tout  est  facile 
But  then  these  lines  of  Claude  Scrnct  may 
not  be  characteristic  of  contemporary  France. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

Vincent  Musclli.  L’oeuvre  poetique.  Paris. 
Points  et  Contrepoints.  1957.  291  pages. 
1,500  fr. 

Replaces  and  augments  his  collected  Poemes 
of  1943,  and  presumably  represents  his  com¬ 
plete  poetic  works,  arranged  chronologically 
according  to  each  separate  publication,  from 
1914  to  1956,  plus  a  number  of  “inedits,”  and 
equipped  with  a  bibliography  and  alphabet¬ 
ical  lists  of  titles  and  incipits.  A  measure  of 
evolution  is  evident  in  discrete  variations  of 
Muselli’s  precious  style,  strict  meters,  and  gen¬ 
tle  hedonistic  introspection,  akin  to  that  of 
Ronsard  and  Chenier,  faithful  especially  to 
Morcas,  and  deserving  the  epithet  “classical” 
as  used  about  1922.  This  new  edition  can  hard¬ 
ly  alter  our  estimate  of  Muselli’s  art;  he  is  most 
generally  esteemed  for  Les  strophes  de  contre- 
fortune  (1931)  and  his  great  ode,  Les  con¬ 
vives  (separately  published  in  1957). 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Claude  Vigee.  Vite  indien  suivPde  four- 
nal  de  VhS  indien.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957. 
252  pages.  700  fr. 

Claude  Vigee,  whom  we  know  as  the  author 
of  several  collections  of  poems  and  as  one  of 


the  finest  translators  of  Rilke,  has  given  us  a 
new  book  composed  of  two  parts  which  com¬ 
plement  each  other.  Both  the  “Poemes  de 
l‘cl6  indien”  and  the  “Journal  de  I’ctc  indien” 
draw  their  inspiration  from  the  scenery  of 
New  England,  now  veiled  with  fog,  now 
speckled  with  sunlight.  Indian  summer,  that 
most  generous  and  surprising  gift  of  the  dying 
autumn,  symbolizes  for  Vigee  the  new  life  he 
found  in  exile,  the  new  presence  wrested  from 
absence,  the  new  force  making  of  the  past  a 
richer  and  more  universal  present.  “Lentement 
je  me  fais  de  toutes  mes  defaites,  /  je  m’agran- 
dis  sans  fin  de  la  perte  des  jours”  (p.  15).  This 
poetry,  at  the  same  time  descriptive  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  simple  and  complex,  free  and  classi¬ 
cal,  expresses  en  raccourci  what  the  diary  ex¬ 
plains  as  a  long  wrestling  for  these  new  values, 
among  innumerable  obstacles  and  reflections 
on  various  subjects,  both  related  and  im¬ 
promptu,  such  as  incest,  narcissism,  inversion, 
Freud,  Jung,  Kafka,  Sartre,  Eliot,  etc.  This 
book,  completed,  as  it  seems,  in  1954,  repre¬ 
sents  a  definite  conquest  in  Vigo’s  spiritual 
evolution:  the  will  to  achieve  an  unlimited  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  world,  beyond  the  borders 
of  time  and  place. 

Renee  Lang 
Tulane  University 

**  IDominique  Aury.  Lectures  pour  tons.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1958.  237  pages.  600  fr. 
This  small  volume  includes  essays  on  writers 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  times.  Fenelon, 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  Balzac,  Maurice  Sceve, 
Colette,  Vigny,  la  Religieuse  portugaise,  Lon- 
gus,  l^wis  Carroll,  Abbe  Prevost,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant  are  the  writers  discussed  by 
Dominique  Aury.  Most  of  these  essays  were 
originally  written  as  prefaces  for  La  Guildc  du 
Livre  (Lausanne).  They  are  provocative,  con¬ 
versational  in  tone,  and  subjective.  They  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  superficial,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  are  aimed  at  a  popular,  rath¬ 
er  than  scholarly,  audience. 

Rodney  E.  Harris 
North  Central  (Ill.)  College 

**  Antony  Babel,  ed.  L’Europe  et  le  monde 
d’aujourd’hui.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere. 
1958.  346  pages.  25  Sw.  fr. 

Reports  (addresses  and  discussions)  of  the 
12th  International  “Encounters”  of  Geneva. 
An  admirable  institution,  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar.  Once  again,  a  trifle  pathetic:  so 
much  intelligence,  so  much  good  will,  so  little 
power!  Chimera  bombinans  in  vacuo?  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak  is  most  active  in  the  movement 
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for  a  United  Europe,  but  too  easily  resigned  to 
a  “Little  Europe,”  Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
Carolingian  Europe,  without  England  or  the 
Slavic  fringe.  Andre  Philip,  like  Pierre  Men- 
d«-France  “a  Lost  Statesman,”  too  good  to  be 
entrusted  with  power,  Etienne  Gilson  (a  great 
scholastic  philosopher),  Max  Born  (scientist), 
P.  de  Berredo  Carneiro,  are  the  other  partici¬ 
pants.  A  fine  quintet. 

Their  thought  about  Europe,  in  my  opinion, 
is  warped  and  blurred  by  three  factors.  They 
dare  not  repudiate  explicitly  enough  American 
leadership.  Our  intentions  are  unimpeach¬ 
able,  but  our  government  has  everything  to 
learn  about  European  conditions.  You  can 
drive,  but  you  can  not  lead,  unless  you  under¬ 
stand.  They  have  made  no  sufficient  effort  to 
draw  England  in,  with  gently  smiling  jaws. 
Without  England,  there  will  be  no  real  Eu¬ 
rope.  (They  had  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  Middleton 
Murry,  and  Charles  Morgan  in  previous  meet¬ 
ings.)  They  are  not  attempting  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  their  Europe  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Poland,  Rumania:  They  seem  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Truman-Dulles  doctrine  of  the 
Cold  War,  rather  than  to  the  Washington- 
Jefferson-Wilson-Willkie-Roosevelt  conception 
of  One  World. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  Univeristy 

Fernand  Gigon.  Chine  en  casquette.  Paris. 

Mondiales.  1957.  316  pages  -|-  16  plates. 
An  excellent  journalistic  treatment  by  an  au¬ 
thor  who  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  a 
keen  intelligence  and  an  outstanding  ability 
to  establish  the  essential  relationship  between 
fact  and  generalization,  between  the  abstract 
and  the  human,  in  the  interpretation  of  social 
and  political  phenomena. 

After  giving  some  striking  sketches  of  the 
cities  (chiefly  Peking),  the  author  devotes  sev¬ 
eral  chapters  to  individual  citizens  and  their 
daily  life  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  becomes 
in  parvo  representative  of  the  different  pieces 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Chinese  puzzle.  This 
is,  probably,  the  most  striking  part  of  the  book. 
The  author  emphasizes  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  New  China,  particularly  the  young; 
the  tremendous  weight  of  propaganda;  the  ig¬ 
noring  of  adverse  statistics  and  other  realities; 
and  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  the  rural 
economy.  All  this  is  done  in  an  entertaining 
manner  which  makes  the  book  readable  as 
well  as  highly  informative. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 


Andre  Pr^vot.  Reflexions  et  dialogues.  Ro- 
dez.  Subervie.  1957.  365  pages.  500  fr. 

In  writing  the  numerous  pages  of  Reflexions 
et  dialogues,  the  author  has  cultivated  sarcasm 
to  the  point  of  monotony.  It  would  appear 
that  Andre  Prevot,  as  a  writer  and  thinker, 
does  not  claim  to  possess  the  elegance  and  re¬ 
finement  of  a  La  Rochefoucauld;  he  likes  to 
call  himself  “chasseur  de  mufles,”  which 
means  cad  hunter.  He  shoots  his  poisonous 
arrows  in  all  directions.  He  is  particularly 
fierce  in  his  comments  on  the  fair  sex,  very 
bitter  in  those  concerning  morals,  literature, 
arts,  institutions,  politics,  justice,  and  so  on. 
He  lavishly  spends  his  destructive  witticisms, 
and  thus  now  and  then  produces  a  pearl 
among  many  less  precious  stones.  Those  who 
like  sharp  criticism  at  any  cost  will  find  a  great 
enjoyment  in  reading  the  reflections  of  Andre 
Prevot.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Jacques  Charpicr,  Pierre  Seghers.  L’art  de 
la  peinture.  Paris.  Seghers.  1957.  725  pages, 
ill.  -}-  24  plates.  1,980  fr. 

This  reviewer  is  not  particularly  fond  of  an¬ 
thologies,  but  from  time  to  time  an  anthology 
appears  which  deserves  an  unqualified 
“Bravo!”  This  is  one  of  them.  The  two  edi¬ 
tors  have  skilfully  gathered  a  great  number 
of  European  texts,  ranging  from  simple 
aperfus  to  entire  treatises  and  from  Antiquity 
to  our  days,  written  mainly  by  painters,  but 
also  by  critics,  historians,  philosophers,  which 
touch  upon  the  many  technical  and  aesthet- 
ical,  practical  and  theoretical  problems  of 
painting.  The  texts  are  carefully  edited  and 
intelligently  chosen,  they  give  proof  of  an 
objective  attitude  and  a  wide  range  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  any  lover  of  the  “divine  art”  is  well 
advised  to  dip  again  and  again  into  this  treas¬ 
ure  store  of  wisdom  and  information. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Maximilien  Gauthier.  Othon  Friesz.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Cailler.  1957. 165  pages  -|-  130  plates. 
Othon  Friesz  was  born  in  Le  Havre  in  1879, 
the  scion  of  a  line  of  prosperous  naval  people. 
His  mother  planned  a  career  in  music  for  him, 
but  his  devotion  to  painting  won  for  him: 
first,  instruction  from  the  artist  Charles 
Lhullier  of  the  local  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
later  a  scholarship  in  Paris  where  he  enrolled 
at  the  Beaux-Arts.  The  ultra<onservative  tra¬ 
dition  there  at  the  time  did  not  suit  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  Friesz  who  had  been  impressed 
by  his  Le  Havre  teacher  and  C6zanne. 
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He  joined  the  young  rebels  Matisse,  De¬ 
rain,  Vlaminck,  Dufy,  et  al.,  and  with  them 
matured  into  the  movement  called  “Les 
Fauves”  that  was  to  play  later  a  vital  role  in 
modern  art.  However,  the  ideals  Friesz  early 
acquired  can  be  seen  in  his  independent  ap¬ 
proach  to  current  artistic  problems.  After  the 
first  show  of  the  Fauves  in  Paris  in  1905  he  did 
not  remain  shut  in  Montmartre  but  traveled 
to  Belgium,  Germany,  Portugal  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  to  Italy  where  he  came  face  to  face 
with  the  works  of  Giotto  (1300). 

Returning  to  France,  he  painted  the  harbor 
activities  of  Le  Havre,  some  portraits,  and 
many  studio  nudes.  For  a  period  he  was 
obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  but  even¬ 
tually  he  won  important  public  commissions. 
He  did  many  book  illustrations  and  murals, 
also  designs  for  tapestries,  some  for  the  League 
of  Nations  Palace  in  Geneva. 

A  very  well  documented  biography  of  this 
modern  French  artist  and  an  appreciation  of 
his  work,  this  book  is  competent  and  thorough 
and  may  serve  as  source  material. 

O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Francis  Pruner.  Le  thedtre  litre  d’ Antoine. 

I:  Le  repertoire  etranger.  Paris.  Lettres 

Modernes.  1958.  191  pages.  1,800  fr. 

The  study  presented  here  concerns  only  lite¬ 
rary  problems  raised  by  the  translation  of  for¬ 
eign  works  which  were  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  France  by  the  Antoine  group.  Preced¬ 
ing  the  study  is  a  very  helpful  chronological 
table  of  the  eleven  foreign  plays  presented  by 
the  Free  Theater.  Although  the  emphasis  in 
the  volume  is  on  literary  problems,  it  could 
also  be  used  as  a  source  for  other  information, 
since  found  here  also  are  analyses  of  the  plots 
of  those  plays  studied  which  would  not  likely 
be  well  known  by  the  average  reader,  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  translations  to  the  originals,  com¬ 
parisons  of  different  translations  of  the  same 
play,  troubles  encountered  while  staging  the 
play,  and  quotations  from  reviews  of  some  of 
the  plays.  Not  content  with  stopping  there, 
Pruner  occasionally  gives  sources  of  the  for¬ 
eign  original,  and  in  a  patriotic  vein  never 
hesitates  to  point  out  the  influence  of  Zola  on 
those  of  the  foreign  dramatists  whose  works 
were  presented  by  Antoine. 

Thus  far,  Francis  Pruner  has  published  only 
one  other  volume,  a  book  of  poetry,  in  1942. 
However,  two  more  volumes  will  soon  appear, 
both  belonging  to  this  same  domain  that  he 
has  now  entered  and  both  dealing  with  other 
phases  of  studies  on  Antoine.  Both  volumes 


would  be  valuable  acquisitions  and  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  literature  if  the  one  under 
review  can  be  used  as  an  indication. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

**  Pierre  Leprohon.  Cinema.  Paris.  Debresse. 

1957.  526  pages  -f  16  plates.  1,440  fr. 

If  the  “movies”  mean  no  more  to  you  than  a 
pleasant  entertainment,  where  glamorous  stars 
display  a  faultless  physique  and  occasionally 
some  talent,  you  may  well  skip  this  book.  But 
if  you  consider  the  cinema  as  an  Art,  then 
Pierre  Leprohon’s  book  is  a  must.  With  pains¬ 
taking  exactitude  he  has  compiled  an  almost 
complete  history  of  the  art  of  film-making  in 
his  country.  His  gallery  includes  some  old- 
timers  such  as  Abel  Gance  (Did  you  know  that 
his  “Napoleon,”  shown  on  a  triple  screen,  is 
probably  the  ancestor  of  our  current  Cinera¬ 
ma?),  some  all-time  greats  such  as  Ren^  Clair 
and  Julien  Duvivier,  and  ends  with  the  names 
of  members  of  the  postwar  generation,  such  as 
Albert  Lamorisse  and  Jacques  Tati  of  Ballon 
rouge  and  Mr.  Hulot’s  Holiday  fame.  A 
short  biography  precedes  the  actual  study  of 
the  work  of  each  director,  which  is  analyzed 
under  the  different  angles  of  subject<hoice, 
technique,  cinematographic  treatment,  artistic 
value,  etc.  It  is  anything  but  an  overly  kind  in¬ 
spection  and  sometimes  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  find  Leprohon  too  severe  and  too  demand- 
ing. 

A  complete  listing  of  the  films  (or  literary 
work)  of  each  director,  including  the  date  of 
completion,  the  names  of  the  scenarists,  as¬ 
sistants,  decorators,  cameramen,  music  com¬ 
posers  and,  last  but  not  least,  actors  concludes 
the  study.  Occasionally  some  foreign  word  or 
name  is  misspelled,  but  film-lovers  will  read¬ 
ily  forgive  Leprohon;  his  book — published  in 
Ciebresse’s  Presences  contemporaines  series — 
is  as  informative  and  complete  as  can  be 
wished. 

Henri  Singer 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

**  Suzanne  Bachelard.  La  logique  de  Husserl. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1957.  316 
pages.  1,000  fr. 

Notion  de  structure  et  structure  de  la  con- 
naissance.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1957.  xxiv 
-|-  436  pages.  1,500  fr. 

Suzanne  Bachelard’s  study  of  Husserl’s  logic, 
analytical  and  historical  in  approach  and  criti¬ 
cal  in  its  exegesis,  is  remarkable  in  its  achieve¬ 
ment  of  fairness  and  understanding,  of  clar¬ 
ity  and  independence.  From  Husserl’s  first 
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logical  attempt  in  Philosophic  der  Arithmetil^ 
to  his  later  work  Formale  und  transzendentale 
Logih^,  all  of  his  many  attempts  to  come  to  a 
genealogy  of  logic  arc  followed  and  critically 
interpreted.  Full  credit  is  given  to  the  ingen¬ 
ious  and  almost  perfect  forms  Husserl  gave 
to  his  logical  theories  and  techniques.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  obvious  shortcomings 
in  logical  theory  as  derived  from  his  occupa¬ 
tion  with  psychology  and  phenomenology  arc 
not  overlooked.  Suzanne  Bachclard’s  study  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  essential  for  anyone 
who  tries  to  understand  Husserl,  the  logician. 

The  second  volume  is  the  report  of  a  week- 
long  conference  in  which  various  experts — 
philosophers  and  scientists — presented  and 
discussed  the  meanings  and  the  role  of  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  complex  world  of  knowledge. 
Fields  of  human  knowledge  as  diversified  and 
far-reaching  as  logic  and  mathematics,  physics 
and  {wychology,  biology  and  medicine,  epis¬ 
temology  and  philosophy  in  general,  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  their  structural  forms  and  essential 
contents.  In  a  conclusion,  the  discussion 
brought  out  the  thought  that,  essentially,  there 
is  something  common  to  the  structure  of  all 
the  sciences,  but  that  also,  in  spite  of  this  com¬ 
mon  clement,  the  structure  of  each  particular 
science  presents  us  quite  often  with  a  great 
number  of  problems  in  regard  to  a  structural 
synthesis.  Leo  Hertel 

North  Dakota  State  College 

**  Alain  Guy.  Les  philosophes  espagnols 
d’hier  et  d'aujourd’hui.  I:  Fpoques  et  au¬ 
teurs.  II:  Textes  choisis.  Toulouse.  Privat. 
1956.  409,  300  pages. 

In  Volume  I  Alain  Guy  presents  in  fifty-one 
biographies,  bibliographies,  and  philosophical 
summaries  the  principal  figures  of  Spanish 
philosophy.  This  book  in  itself  amounts  to  an 
informed  and  readable  history  of  Spanish  phil¬ 
osophy.  It  is  complemented  by  Volume  II,  an 
anthology  of  philosophical  texts,  which  suffers 
from  a  shortcoming  common  to  all  such  an¬ 
thologies:  insufficient  space.  Philosophical 
thought  being  ponderous  and  de  longue  ha- 
leine  simply  is  not  in  the  same  manner  amen¬ 
able  to  anthological  treatment  as  lyrical  po¬ 
etry.  Yet  with  this  reservation  in  mind  one 
can  not  but  welcome  the  author’s  intelligent 
and  thorough  presentation  of  a  body  of  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  original  ideas  of  our  time.  Both  volumes 
together  represent  an  admirable  achievement 
of  literary  skill  and  philosophical  scholarship. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 


^  M.  F.  Sciacca.  Saint  Augustin  et  le  neo- 
platonisme.  Lx)uvain.  Nauwclacrts.  1956. 
69  pages.  65  Bel.  fr. 

This  slim  but  highly  significant  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  lectures  which  the  author  de¬ 
livered  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  in  1954. 
As  many  theologians  and  philosophers,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  done  before 
him,  he  explores  the  possibility  of  an  authen¬ 
tically  “Christian  philosophy,”  but  he  does  so 
with  special  reference  to  the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  St.  Augustine  in  his  encounter  with 
the  neo-Platonists.  He  stresses  the  fact  that 
Augustine  gave  more  to  the  speculation  of  the 
neo-Platonists  than  he  received:  What  he 
found  in  their  writings  confirmed  certain 
convictions  which  he  had  held  prior  to  this 
encounter;  what  he  introduced  into  neo-Pla- 
tonism  was  the  language  of  St.  John  and  the 
Christian  understanding  of  the  divine  hypos¬ 
tases  and  their  procession.  And  since  he  failed 
to  discover  in  these  writings  the  doctrine  of 
the  “Incarnate  Logos,”  he  turned  avidissime 
arripui  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Pauline  texts. 

Sciacca  points  out  that  the  philosophic  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  Augustine  wrestled  con¬ 
cerned,  above  all,  the  spirituality  of  God  and 
the  actuality  of  evil.  Augustine  “baptized” 
neo-Platonism  by  viewing  the  world  as  the 
creation  of  a  personal  God  (rather  than  a  de¬ 
scending  “emanation”)  and  by  conceiving  of 
matter  as  divinely  consecrated  and  thus  meta¬ 
physically  good.  What  Augustine  learned 
from  the  neo-Platonists  was  the  way  to  the 
interiority  of  the  self,  and  this — by  virtue  of 
a  vital  act  of  sense  and  intellect — led  him  to 
the  inward  perception  of  truth.  A  “Christian 
philosophy”  in  the  Augustinian  sense  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sciacca,  constituted  by  an  inte¬ 
grated  idea  of  man,  history,  society,  and  mo¬ 
rality.  It  is  anchored  in  an  “incarnate  truth” 
that  is  “humanistic”  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

®  Henri  Scrouya.  Initiation  a  la  philosophic 
contemporaine.  Paris.  Fischbacher.  1956. 
312  pages.  1,200  fr. 

- .  Les  philosophies  de  I’existence.  Paris. 

Fischbacher.  1957.  60  pages.  300  fr. 

Unlike  most  popularized  histories  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  this  contains  no  biographical  or  other  ex¬ 
traneous  information;  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
“cover”  all  the  significant  philosophers  in  the 
period  chosen  (roughly,  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury).  The  Existentialists  receive  special  treat- 
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mcnt  in  a  supplementary  brochure.  A  great 
deal  of  the  text  is  directly  quoted  from  both 
primary  and  secondary  sources.  From  the 
standpoint  of  thoroughness  and  precision,  this 
work  cannot  compare  with  others  in  the  field, 
notably  that  of  I.  M.  Bochenski.  To  its  credit, 
however,  it  draws  close  attention  to  certain 
important  figures  in  the  recent  history  of  sci¬ 
ence:  Einstein,  Meyerson,  Durkheim,  L^vy- 
Bruhl,  Janet,  and  Freud.  The  author  rightly 
points  out  that  modern  developments  in  the 
sciences  have  a  crucial  philosophic  significance 
which  the  professional  philosophers  can  not 
afford  to  ignore.  Roger  T.  Simonds 

A  merican  U niversity 

**  Francois  Houang.  Ame  chinoise  et  chris- 
tianisme.  Tournai.  Casterman.  1957.  149 
pages.  69  Bel.  fr. 

A  group  of  lectures  given  by  a  Chinese  Ora- 
torian  priest  of  French  training  on  the  general 
thesis  that  “the  spiritual  values  of  China  pre¬ 
sent  in  effect  so  many  similarities  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  they  might  easily  be  absorbed  in 
it.”  After  discussing  the  failure  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  to  integrate  areas  of  common 
thought  to  the  two  systems,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  in  particular  (1)  the  theory  of  self-ef¬ 
facement  in  Lao  Tzu  and  its  similarity  to 
Christian  humility  and  (2)  the  idea  of  univer¬ 
sal  love  in  Mei  Ti  (Mo  tzu)  and  its  similarity 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Charity.  These 
two,  together  with  the  Confucian  doctrine  of 
the  Golden  Mean,  he  sees  as  points  of  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  harmonizing  of  Chinese  and 
Christian  religious  thought. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Francois  Varillon.  Fenelon  et  le  pur 
amour.  Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  192  pages,  ill. 
Published  in  the  series  Maitres  spirituels,  this 
is  primarily  a  passionate  endeavor  to  place 
F^nelon’s  mysticism  in  line  with  orthodox 
Catholicism.  He  is  skilfully  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  quietism,  and  long  extracts  from 
his  works  are  quoted  without  any  attempt  to 
present  the  issue  and  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents.  Fcnelon’s  condemnation  by  the 
Church  is  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  a 
cabal  led  by  Louis  XIV  and  Bossuet,  to  which 
the  Pope  had  to  bow  for  political  reasons.  Al¬ 
though  the  study  is  devoted  entirely  to  Fcne¬ 
lon’s  theological  writings,  the  latter  arc  shown 
to  touch  upon  problems  of  fascinatingly  gen¬ 
eral  human  interest. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  Paul  Rivet.  Les  origines  de  I’homme  ame- 
ricain.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  183  pages, 
ill.  -}-  16  plates.  650  fr. 

This  second  edition  of  Rivet’s  classic  work  pre¬ 
sents  once  more  the  author’s  provocative  but 
unorthodox  views  on  the  peopling  of  the  New 
World.  American  anthropologists,  with  some¬ 
thing  more,  it  is  hoped,  than  sheer  parochial¬ 
ism,  have  for  long  considered  the  principal 
migration  route  of  the  American  Indian  to 
have  been  across  the  Bering  Straits.  Though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  trade  contacts  may 
well  have  been  made  between  South  America 
and  Polynesia,  there  is  little  evidence  that  a 
wholesale  migration  of  people  was  accom¬ 
plished  across  the  Pacific. 

Rivet,  however,  considers  not  only  the  Pa¬ 
cific  route  as  a  possibility,  but  an  Antarctic 
route  as  well.  The  author  bases  his  conclusions 
on  evidence  drawn  somewhat  eclectically  from 
similarities  in  physical  typ>e,  materi.^!  culture, 
and  language  of  American  Indian  and  Ocean- 
ic-Asiatic  groups.  The  book  is  interesting  and 
well  written,  though  it  seems  to  contribute 
little  additional  evidence  which  would  compel 
a  wholesale  re-examination  and  revision  of 
what  is  considered  a  relatively  well  settled 
view  in  culture  history. 

William  E.  Bittle 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Yolande  Tschudi.  Les  peintures  rupestres 
du  Tassili-n-Ajjer.  Neuchatel.  Baconnicre. 
1956. 104  pages,  ill.  -j-  47  plates.  27  Sw.  fr. 
This  richly  illustrated  book  represents  one  of 
the  side  products  of  Yolande  Tschudi’s  four 
ethnological  expeditions  ( 1946-47,  47-48,  48- 
49,  50-51)  to  the  Touareg  area  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara  known  as  the  Tassili-n-Ajjer.  The  book 
presents  an  excellent  assemblage  of  prehistoric 
rock  paintings  discovered  by  the  author  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  already  rich  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject.  Reproductions  of  these 
paintings  are  presented  in  the  first  chapter  ac¬ 
cording  to  subject  matter  ( fauna,  houses,  sym¬ 
bolic  figures,  secular  and  ritual  activities). 
Chapter  2  on  the  other  hand  presents  the  same 
subject  chronologically,  and  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ter  the  paintings  are  grouped  according  to  lo¬ 
cale.  Although  the  author  has  devoted  one 
chapter  to  a  discussion  of  seven  chronological 
periods  extending  from  about  5000  B.C.  to 
400  A.D.,  she  has  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
dated  the  rock  paintings  individually.  In 
spite  of  this  criticism,  the  reviewer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  both  the  author  and  publisher 
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should  be  commended  for  the  fine  reproduc- 
tions  of  these  unusual  rock  paintings. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Andre  Bourgeois.  La  vie  de  Reni  Boylesve. 
I:  Les  enfances  (1867-1896).  Geneve. 
Droz.  1958.  239  pages+2  plates.  10  Sw.  fr. 

Professor  Andre  Bourgeois’s  latest  study  on 
Rene  Boylesve  combines  a  sympathetic  ap¬ 
proach  with  sound  scholarship.  It  covers  the 
life  of  Boylesve  from  birth  to  the  publication  of 
his  first  novel. 

Chapters  1  to  IX  deal  with  the  influence  of 
family,  province,  studies,  and  friends  on  the 
intellectual,  ethical,  and  sentimental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  novelist.  The  inspirational  role  of 
Louise  Renaut — the  writer’s  first  and  greatest 
love — is  defined  with  charm  and  delicacy.  Two 
other  sides  of  Boylesve’s  complex  personality 
are  also  clearly  indicated:  the  honnete  homme 
and  the  perennial  struggle  in  him  between  the 
sensual  and  the  spiritual,  reflecting  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  two  masters,  Montaigne  and 
Pascal.  Chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  constitute 
a  well  documented  account  of  Boylesve’s  lit¬ 
erary  apprenticeship.  The  decisive  orientation 
which  Hugues  Rebell  gave  to  Boylesve’s  tastes 
is  properly  emphasized.  The  platonic  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  sensitive  young  writer  and 
Marie  T  ...  is  presented  with  perceptive  un¬ 
derstanding.  Throughout  the  biography  the 
author  shows  great  skill  in  px>inting  out  paral¬ 
lels  between  Boylesve’s  life  and  works. 

Letters  from  the  novelist’s  sister,  Mme  Mors- 
Boylesve,  to  Professor  Bourgeois  provide  in¬ 
valuable  biographical  information.  The  selec¬ 
tive  bibliography  includes  all  important 
sources  of  information. 

Jules  C.  Alciatore 
University  of  Georgia 

*  Raymond  Elscholier.  La  neige  qui  brule: 
Marie  Noel.  Paris.  Fayard.  1957.  427 
pages. 

An  invaluable  biography  by  a  close  friend  of 
the  px)et,  emphasizing  her  religious  evolution. 
His  own  Catholic  viewpoint  very  apparent, 
Escholier  stresses  the  admiration  agnostics 
have  for  Marie  Noel.  An  erudite  gossip)er, 
endlessly  dropping  names,  with  generous  com¬ 
pliments  attached,  Escholier  writes  like  the 
high  priest  of  a  cult,  but  is  nonetheless  a  schol¬ 
ar  of  very  long  experience.  The  wealth  of  data 
on  a  deserving  subject  will  be  welcome,  though 
the  tone  may  annoy  or  amuse  less  fervent  ad¬ 
mirers.  I!)espite  the  incense,  Marie  Noel’s  en¬ 
gaging  personality  emerges  clearly.  One  need 


not  agree  that  she  is  France’s  greatest  living 
p>oet  to  enjoy  this  long  book  about  and  by  her 
(she  could  have  signed  as  co-author,  so  much 
of  her  inidit  prose,  pnsetry,  and  correspondence 
is  included). 

Many  letters  from  the  abbes  Bremond  and 
Mugnier  (the  dedication  is  to  the  latter)  and 
many  references  to  literary  figures  of  the  past, 
especially  Estaunie,  are  included. 

Edward  Harvey 
Kenyon  College 

**  Alain.  Correspondance  avec  Elie  et  Flo¬ 
rence  HalSvy.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  467 
pages.  1,500  fr. 

Emile  Chartier,  the  enigmatic  Alain  whom 
Andre  Maurois  considers  our  Montaigne,  cor¬ 
responded  for  fifty  years  with  Elie  Halcvy,  the 
historian  of  nineteenth  century  England  and 
of  Socialism,  a  member  of  a  famous  Jewish- 
Protestant  family.  Halcvy’s  letters  are  lost, 
but  his  figure  stands  out,  as  from  a  negative; 
and  a  few  documents  enable  us  to  know  him 
more  directly.  Through  these  350  letters,  to 
Elie  and  his  wife  Florence,  we  are  introduced 
into  “un  monde  noble  et  digne  ou  le  degoOt  de 
I’injustice,  de  la  force  brutale,  le  respoct  de 
I’individualitc  de  chacun,  le  dcsinteressement 
total,  I’usage  le  plus  clevc  de  I’intelligence, 
faisaient  partie  tout  naturellement  de  la  vie 
quotidienne.”  A  world  in  which  smartness, 
profiteering,  and  a  certain  kind  of  realism  have 
no  standing.  And  a  world  free  also  from 
smugness,  p)edantry,  and  p>ose.  A  rewarding 
experience. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Romain  Rolland,  Lugne-Poe.  Correspon¬ 
dance,  1894-1901.  Jacques  Robichez,  ed. 
Paris.  L’Arche.  1957. 239  pages. 

In  this  correspondence  are  revealed  all  the 
pangs  of  the  nascent  dramatist,  all  the  trials 
of  the  director  of  an  experimental  theater. 
How  these  two  so  disparate  personalities  came 
together  during  the  incredible  decade  of  the 
1890’s  is  a  fascinating  story.  In  the  background 
of  this  exchange  of  letters  the  Dreyfus  Case 
rages,  and  in  the  wings  stand  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Duse  and  D’Annunzio,  Ibsen,  Gide, 
Suaru,  d’Indy,  Mendis,  and  a  host  of  other 
fabulous  characters.  These  letters  hint  at  the 
evolution  of  Rolland  from  nationalist  to  pan- 
Europ)ean,  lay  bare  his  p>eculiar  anti-Semitism, 
catch  the  strange  intransigence  of  the  author 
of  Au-dessus  de  la  miUe.  That  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  stage  seems  negligible  in  retrosp)ect 
does  not  lessen  the  insight  this  corresptondance 
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gives  into  that  period  when  Holland,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  Lugn^-Poe,  were  helping 
to  create  the  French  theater  of  today. 

Robichez’s  work  is  a  must  for  every  library 
of  the  contemporary  drama. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 


Paul  Valery,  Gustave  Fourment.  Corres- 
pondance,  1887-1933.  Octave  Nadal,  ed. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  268  pages.  750  fr. 
This  exchange  of  117  letters  (89  by  Val6ry) 
provides  a  most  valuable  account  of  Valery’s 
youth,  especially  of  the  years  preceding  the  fa¬ 
mous  “nuit  de  Genes.”  Until  his  encounter 
with  Pierre  Louys  and  Andr6  Gide,  Fourment, 
his  schoolmate  at  Montpellier  and  his  senior 
by  two  years,  was  undoubtedly  the  main  con¬ 
fidant  of  his  intellectual  and  sentimental  pre¬ 
occupations.  Although  in  the  first  year  of  this 
relationship  the  two  friends  wrote  to  each 
other  only  during  vacation  periods,  Valery’s 
letters  give  a  complete  picture  of  his  precocious 
literary  and  analytical  genius,  of  his  search  for 
clarity  and  perfection,  of  his  ardent  vitality 
combined  with  a  premature  and  ever-present 
ennui.  He  throws  pell-mell  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Italian  quotations  into  his  epistles,  listing  his 
readings  and  his  admirations — Zola,  the  Gon- 
courts,  Gautier,  Michelet,  Dickens,  Poe,  Rim¬ 
baud,  Mallarmc,  Virgil,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Sade,  etc.  When  in  Paris,  he  relates  his  en¬ 
counters  with  Huysmans,  Mallarm6,  Mon- 
tesquiou,  and  his  love  for  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
Notre-Dame,  Chartres;  when  in  Milan  he 
raves  about  the  iMst  Supper  and  certain  pic¬ 
tures  by  Raphael  and  Luini.  “Tu  me  sers  de 
mental  canap^,”  he  writes  jokingly  to  Four¬ 
ment.  But  Fourment’s  friendship  seems  to 
have  grown  too  demanding,  too  f)ossessive, 
and  too  ■  sentimental  for  the  young  thinker 
whose  interest  turned  more  and  more  toward 
the  “operations  pures  de  I’esprit.”  About  1892 
the  tone  of  the  corresf)ondence  changes.  Yet, 
several  letters  between  1892  and  1914  (the 
period  known  as  Valery’s  “temps  du  silence”) 
are  most  revealing  for  Valery’s  mental  ab¬ 
sorptions  (in  particular  his  long  letter  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1898)  and  seem  to  invalidate  the  thesis 
of  his  complete  abandonment  of  literature. 

More  than  any  other  correspondance  pub¬ 
lished  hitherto,  this  book  together  with  Henri 
Mondor’s  last  and  brilliant  essay,  Pricociti  de 
Valhy  (Gallimard,  1957),  bring  to  light  the 
resolute  continuity  in  Valery’s  life  and  intel¬ 
lect.  Let  us  add  that  Octave  Nadal’s  preface, 
notes,  and  documents  (which  contain  innu¬ 


merable  unpublished  poems)  are  a  model  of 
thorough  and  enlightened  scholarship. 

Renee  Lang 
Tulane  University 

**  Paul  Camille.  Suez  ou  La  haute  farce  du 
vaincu  triomphant.  Paris.  Debresse.  1957. 
235  pages.  540  fr. 

The  publisher  hints  that  Camille  might  be  the 
pseudonym  of  a  high  personality,  with  access  to 
confidential  documents;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
book  is  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  Suez 
affair.  Both  claims  delusive.  No  revelations 
in  this  book:  just  an  alert  chronicle  written 
with  journalistic  verve.  Impartial  within  the 
fundamental  assumption:  England,  France, 
and  Israel  were  absolutely  right,  Nasser  radi¬ 
cally  wrong.  How  come  then  that  Nasser, 
hopelessly  defeated,  emerged  triumphant,  and 
that  France  lost  face,  millions  of  much  needed 
money,  and,  most  irreparable  of  all,  her  cultu¬ 
ral  assets  in  the  Middle  East?  The  u.s.s.r.  is 
of  course  to  blame;  but  even  more  directly,  the 
U.S.A.,  which,  precariously,  bewilderingly, 
wobbled  between  two  attitudes:  that  will  o’ 
the  wisp  international  morality,  and  the  sound 
doctrine:  “My  allies,  right  or  wrong.”  Are 
not  England  and  France  the  core  of  the  Free 
World?  Should  they  not  have  been  supported 
through  thick  and  thin,  like  Synghman  Rhee, 
Chiang  Kai  Chek,  and  Franco?  Worst  vil¬ 
lain  of  all:  the  un  and  its  pretensions  to  serv¬ 
ing  justice,  when  the  essence  of  justice  is  that 
the  right  people  (our  friends)  must  be  right. 
A  good  document  on  the  incurable  blindness 
of  many  very  intelligent  and  well-meaning 
pjeople.  Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

^  Melvin  J.  Lasky,  Francois  Bondy.  La  revo¬ 
lution  hongroise.  Paris.  Plon.  1^7.  xiv  -|- 
330  pages,  ill.  -f-  12  plates  -{■  2  maps. 
1,800  fr. 

This  book,  which — without  Aron’s  introduc¬ 
tion,  Une  revolution  antitotalitaire — was  first 
published  in  London  and  New  York,  is  so 
far  the  most  complete  and  authentic  docu¬ 
mentary  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Hungarian  press  and  radio 
and  from  the  press  abroad,  although  I 
would  have  preferred  that,  on  such  an  issue 
of  world  importance,  also  the  opinion  of  the 
other  side  and  of  the  noncommitted  had  been 
shown.  Now,  two  years  after  the  revolution, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  could  be  still 
more  convincing  with  that  addition. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yorh^.  N.  Y. 
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**  Francois  Mittcrand.  Presence  fran^aise  et 
abandon.  Paris.  Plon.  1957.  241  pages. 
Mittcrand,  once  Minister  of  Overseas  Territor¬ 
ies,  discusses  the  very  old  problem:  Perish  the 
colonies  rather  than  a  principle!  which  may  be 
reworded:  For  lack  of  a  principle,  the  colonics 
perish.  The  men  who,  like  the  “Lost  States¬ 
man,”  Mcndcs-France,  favor  the  evolution 
from  force  to  free  cooperation,  from  empire  to 
commonwealth,  arc  accused  of  appeasement, 
abandonment,  capitulation,  or,  in  Churchil- 
lian  terms,  “liquidating  the  empire.”  But  force 
has  proved  powerless:  because  the  u.s.a.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  steady  fellow  travelers  on  this 
issue,  equally  encourage  the  revolt  against  co¬ 
lonialism.  But  for  the  “strong  methods”  (dis¬ 
cussing  from  a  position  of  strength)  of  Thierry 
d’Argenlieu,  D>c  Lattre  dc  Tassigny,  and  Na¬ 
varre,  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  be  today  the  Nehru 
of  a  Vietnam  within  the  French  Union.  Asia 
is  lost;  North  Africa  is  in  jeopardy;  Mittcrand 
believes  that  France  has  at  last  learned  her  les¬ 
son,  and  that  West  Africa,  Equatorial  Africa, 
Madagascar,  can  still  be  kept  within  the  French 
fold.  A  very  fine  book  in  an  excellent  scries 
(Tribune  libre):  generous  in  inspiration,  co¬ 
gent  in  thought,  spirited  in  expression. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Maurice  Schumann.  Le  vrai  malaise  des 
intellectuels  de  gauche.  Paris.  Plon.  1957. 
xi  -|-  55  pages.  300  fr. 

Tragic  confusion  in  France  leads  to  a  high 
level  of  political  discussion;  dull  confusion  docs 
not.  This  admirable  scries.  Tribune  libre, 
gives  an  impartial  view  of  French  affairs  from 
the  Rightist  standpoint.  The  “intellectuals” 
uneasy  in  their  minds:  Sartre,  Mauriac,  Du- 
verger,  Bourdet.  The  issues  causing  their  un¬ 
easiness:  Algeria,  Suez,  Hungary.  The  princi¬ 
ples  that  keep  Schumann’s  thought  clear  and 
steadfast?  Repression  of  Communists  is  a  vir¬ 
tuous  act;  repression  of  non-Communists  may 
be  a  necessity;  repression  by  Communists  is  an 
unspeakable  crime.  Which  sounds  like  good 
sense,  i.c.,  our  sense.  Schumann  emphatically 
docs  not  follow  his  own  precept:  “La  pole- 
mique  cesse  d’etre  malsaine  quand  cclui  qui 
I’cngagc  ou  I’acccptc  est  guide  par  la  certi¬ 
tude  qu’il  a  quelque  chose  dc  common  avec 
I’Autrc.”  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Joseph  Vialatoux.  La  repression  et  la  tor¬ 
ture.  Paris.  Editions  Ouvri^res.  1957.  134 
pages.  390  fr. 

The  bitter  civil  war  in  Algeria,  with  the  at¬ 


tendant  brutalities  and  atrocities  committed 
freely  by  both  sides,  has  stirred  heated  contro¬ 
versy  in  France.  Well  authenticated  reports 
of  the  calculated  use  of  torture  by  French 
troops,  evoking  as  they  do  memories  of  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  France,  have  gravely 
troubled  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen. 

Vialatoux  examines,  in  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy,  the  moral  problems  involved. 
Unfolding  his  analysis  in  a  dispassionate  spirit 
and  a  lucid  style  he  concludes  that,  while  cor¬ 
rective  discipline  of  wrongdoers  is  justified, 
torture  is  never  permissible.  Even  when  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  seemingly  legitimate  end  of 
obtaining  information  that  might  save  lives, 
the  use  of  torture  is  evil  because  it  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  human  dignity,  the  dignity  of  the  tor¬ 
turer  as  well  as  of  his  victim.  Firmly  rejecting 
the  argument  that  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  Algerian  war  authorize  procedures  not 
normally  condoned,  Vialatoux  insists  that  a 
transcendent  morality  is  valid  in  all  cases, 
without  exception.  Robert  f.  Hahn 

Knox  College 

*  Princesse  Zinaida  Schakovskoy.  Ma  Russie 
habillee  en  u.r.s.s.:  Retour  au  pays  natal. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  270  pages.  780  fr. 
Princess  Zinaida  Schakovskoy,  born  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Russian  aristocratic  family,  lived  her 
childhood  in  Russia  before  migrating,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Bolshevik  coup,  to  build  a  new  life  in 
Paris  and  a  distinguished  career  as  a  writer  of 
poetry,  novels,  history,  and  journalism.  When 
her  husband’s  diplomatic  service  took  him  to 
Moscow  in  1957,  she  accompanied  him  there, 
spending  nearly  a  year  rediscovering  and  ex¬ 
ploring  her  native  land. 

The  book  is  splendidly  informative  and 
readable.  The  author’s  native  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  tongue,  her  profound  understand¬ 
ing  of  Russian  history  and  culture,  and  her 
deep  sympathy  for  the  people  have  enabled 
her  to  create  a  penetrating,  lively,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  unforgettable  picture  of  Russia  today. 
One  receives,  through  the  author’s  personal 
contacts,  impressions  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  Khrushchev  and  others  of  the  Commun¬ 
ist  leaders  through  intellectuals,  students, 
workers,  and  peasants.  Soviet  literature,  art, 
and  architecture,  the  cinema,  the  theater — all 
are  intelligently  and  critically  review’ed  by  one 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  past 
and  the  impact  of  Communist  policies  on  these 
fields  of  creative  endeavor.  Impressive,  too,  is 
the  deeply  moving  portrayal  of  the  role  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Herbert  J.  Ellison 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 


Books  in  German 

(For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  "Headliners") 


*  Kasitnir  Edschmid.  Friihe  Manifeste. 
Epochen  des  Expressionismus.  Hamburg. 
Wegner.  1957.  138  pages.  6.80  dm. 

At  a  time  when  the  discussion  of  Expression¬ 
ism  in  German  literature  has  taken  a  new 
course  with  the  promise  of  rewarding  results, 
the  publication  of  the  documentary  material 
of  the  period  deserves  general  acclaim.  For 
its  first  volume  the  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  und  der  Literatur  in  Mainz  has 
turned  to  the  shorter  pieces  of  critical  prose 
by  Kasimir  Edschmid  and  has  entrusted  the 
author  himself  with  the  editorship.  Except  for 
a  brief  introduction,  the  texts  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  spirit  of  complete  objectivity.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  scope  of  the  volume  obviously 
necessitated  the  omission  of  Edschmid’s  more 
comprehensive  and  also  more  significant  criti¬ 
cism,  such  as  the  “Doppelkopfige  Nymphe.” 
We  hope  that  the  success  of  the  first  volume 
will  encourage  the  Akademie  to  fill  this  gap. 
We  ourselves  have  the  obligation  to  suppxjrt 
the  venture  to  the  best  of  our  abilities:  The 
“Dokumentar-Veroffentlichungen”  ought  to 
be  placed  into  every  one  of  our  libraries. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Hildegard  Emmel.  Weltklage  und  Bild 
der  Welt  in  der  Dichtung  Goethes.  Wei¬ 
mar.  Bohlau.  1957.  352  pages.  18  dm. 

A  few  years  ago  1  praised  the  author’s  brilliant 
study  of  Mdrike,  in  which  she  combined  bio¬ 
graphical  and  philological  analysis  with  great 
skill.  Here  she  attempts  to  show  what  phi¬ 
lology  alone  will  yield  for  the  interpretation  of 
Goethe’s  work  and  I  find  myself  rather  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  verbal  dialectics.  Any  word,  espe¬ 
cially  so  common  a  word  as  Welt  or  its  occa¬ 
sional  counterpart.  Home,  gets  its  chief  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  life  behind  it,  not  from  the 
lexicographic  comparisons  and  super-added 
quotations  about  symbolism.  Had  Goethe  not 
wanted  to  come  home  to  his  family  after  the 
war,  there  would  be  no  such  opposites  as  the 
world  outside  and  the  home.  Thus  the  biogra¬ 
phy  gives  meaning  to  the  dictionary.  If  we 
hear  that  in  Hermann  und  Dorothea  the  two 
opposites  resolve  themselves  into  a  harmonious 
synthesis,  we  can  feel  this  from  the  poem  as 
a  whole  and  need  not  get  ad  hoc  constructions 
to  prove  the  point  circuitously. 


When  Caroline  Sturgeon  made  her  classical 
study  of  Shakespeare’s  imagery,  she  found 
thereby  a  new  entry  into  his  life.  But  Hilde¬ 
gard  Emmel  rather  leads  us  away  from  the 
life  and  the  works  that  are  its  fruit  and  ex¬ 
pression  into  a  philology  that  seems  to  serve 
no  other  purpose  so  much  as  that  of  making 
for  subde  constructions.  This  typ)e  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  now  the  fashion.  But  where  it  is 
good  it  derives  its  value  from  knowledge  car¬ 
ried  from  previous  insight  rather  than  from 
lexicography.  Still,  these  insights  are  often 
quite  subde  and  well  worth  studying.  As  the 
book  is  done  with  care  and  also  exceptionally 
well  made,  our  irritations  often  succumb  to 
delight  and  joy  over  the  author’s  finesse. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Manfred  Gsteiger.  Die  Landschaftsschil- 
derungen  in  den  Romanen  Chrestiens  de 
Troyes,  Bern.  Francke.  1958.  v  -f-  131 
pages.  10.50  Sw.  fr. 

By  studying  the  descriptions  of  natural  set¬ 
tings,  and  of  man-made  ones  as  well,  the 
author  of  this  litde  book  hopes  to  arrive  at 
some  feeling  for  the  inner  personality  of  Chre¬ 
tien  de  Troyes.  Examples  are  analyzed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  rhetorical  tradition,  realism, 
and  symbolism.  Tlie  author  quotes  Bezzola 
who  decided  that  Chretien  was  not  much  of  a 
realist  because  he  presents  a  dream  world  full 
of  deep  forests  and  isolated  heaths.  Gsteiger 
comes  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  claims  that 
Chretien  was  so  bothered  by  the  intellectual 
formulae  of  his  time  that  no  feeling  for  reality 
could  break  through.  A  synthesis,  he  states, 
can  be  obtained  only  when  a  poet  has  pene¬ 
trated  through  to  Nature  in  a  soulful  manner, 
and  has  experienced  it  symbolically.  Chretien 
made  some  good  beginnings,  but  he  was  too 
superficial  and  too  naive  in  his  appreciation. 
His  images  were  too  fragmentary.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
all  the  major  works  of  Old  French  literature 
display  this  same  insufficiency,  both  externally 
and  internally. 

An  evaluation  of  this  kind  has  its  merits, 
since  we  can  begin  with  the  certainty  that  life 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was 
less  varied  than  it  is  today;  but  some  of  us 
are  appalled  at  the  assured  manner  with  which 
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Gstcigcr  and  similar  critics  estimate  the  out¬ 
look  of  poets  who  lived  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  Many  years  of  patient  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  with  no  a  priori  conclusions,  hardly 
suffice  to  prepare  such  a  critic.  Certainly  a  few 
subjective  comments  on  rhetorical  descriptions 
are  hardly  sufficient.  The  characterization  of 
Chretien’s  environment  as  a  dream  world  be¬ 
cause  he  pictures  deep  forests  and  isolated 
heaths  is  an  example  of  this.  One  has  only 
to  travel  about  extensively  in  the  Foret  de 
rOrient,  which  lies  between  Troyes  and  the 
Aube  River,  to  find  an  answer. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 


*  Kate  Hamburger.  Die  Logil{^  der  Dich- 
tung.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1957.  255  pages. 
17.80  dm. 

The  interpretation  of  literature  is  not  the 
theme  of  this  impressive  book,  but  it  will 
profit  from  it,  just  as  this  prominent  interest 
of  our  time  may  be  responsible  for  its  origin. 
It  should  be  widely  read,  discussed,  and  trans¬ 
lated,  for  it  concerns  many  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  author  treats  literature  as  a  field  of 
language  and,  to  make  her  point,  also  demon¬ 
strates  the  laws  of  language  in  completely 
realistic  contexts  (prayer,  letter,  scientific 
law).  Her  most  important  conclusion  is  a 
new  classification  of  the  three  literary  genres. 
Both  epic  and  drama  reveal  the  mimetic  func¬ 
tion  of  language  and  produce  fiction.  The 
lyric  genre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  fiction 
but  reality;  in  a  lyric  poem  the  logic  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  principally  the  same  as  in  any  state¬ 
ment  or  expression  of  reality.  In  contrast  to 
the  narrative  and  to  the  drama  it  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt,  individual  origo,  and  its  interpre¬ 
tation — as  is  the  case  with  any  reality — will 
leave  a  degree  of  secretiveness  and  uncertainty. 
TTie  interpretation  of  fiction,  however,  as  a 
whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  can  be  complete.  If 
recent  attempts  have  tried  to  break  up  the 
genres  into  various  categories  of  experience 
(E.  Staiger),  Kate  Hamburger  maintains  that 
the  genres  as  such  defy  any  interpretation  of 
meaning,  as  each  of  them  has  a  logic  all  its 
own. 

The  book’s  patron-saint  is  Thomas  Mann, 
as  the  author  of  the  Joseph  novel;  it  seems  logi¬ 
cal  enough  that  this  epic’s  intimate  dialogues 
with  the  Past  and  its  evocation  of  the  auton¬ 
omous  spirit  of  the  narrative  have  been  the 
incentive  for  this  study.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  scholarly  treatise  which  is  primarily 
based  on  abstractions  from  the  novel  should 


produce  that  highest  kind  of  suspense  which 
makes  us  believe  that  we  have  known  it  all 
along.  Hilde  D.  Cohn 

Swarthmore  College 

**  Interpretationen  modemer  Lyril{.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Diesterweg.  2nd  ed.,  1957.  112 
pages. 

Interpretationen  moderner  Prosa.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Diesterweg.  3rd  ed.,  1957.  131 
pages. 

Interpretationen  moderner  Kurzgeschich- 
ten.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Diesterweg.  2nd  ed., 
1958.  119  pages. 

These  booklets  contain  many  stimulating 
ideas  for  the  study  of  modern  poetry  and 
prose.  Moreover,  they  give  the  reader  some 
insight  into  a  major  scltolarly  tradition  as  well 
as  into  practices  prevalent  among  teachers  in 
German  secondary  schools.  All  contributions 
arise  from  a  sincere  and  methodically  sound 
effort  to  realize  an  immediate  and  objective 
appreciation  of  modern  literary  works  whose 
place  in  the  history  of  literature  has  not  been 
completely  determined.  A  comprehensive  un¬ 
derstanding  through  structural  analysis  is 
considered  a  fundamental  step  toward  the 
evaluation  of  a  work’s  poetic  quality  and  in¬ 
ner  truth.  Thus,  a  correct  interpretation, 
which  must  consequendy  include  Deutung 
and  aesthetic  criticism,  necessitates  adapting 
the  method  to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  work. 

Only  a  few  of  these  essays,  however,  ac¬ 
tually  achieve  this  ideal.  Notable  scholarly 
contributions  are  the  interpretations  and  the¬ 
oretical  studies  by  H.  Motekat,  E.  Hock,  J. 
Lehmann,  and  FI.  Schwerte.  Also  G.  Fick, 
A.  Kosler,  R.  Hirschenauer,  and  A.  Weber 
furnished  interesting  articles.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  studies  are  thought-provoking,  indicate 
intimacy  with  the  work  discussed,  and  show 
exemplary  devotion  to  give  the  student  an  en¬ 
lightening  perspective  in  literary  matters. 
These  essays  again  reveal  that  the  art  of  inter¬ 
pretation  righdy  retains  the  significant  func¬ 
tion  of  penetrating  still  unexplored  areas  of 
poetic  diction  and  of  establishing  important 
new  literary  forms  within  the  realm  of  our 
spiritual  tradition.  Konrad  Schaum 

Princeton  University 

**  Bruno  Kaiser,  ed.  Der  gefdlschte  Don 
Quijote.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Loening.  1957. 
129  pages  +  4  plates.  4.80  dm. 

The  subtitle  of  this  small,  but  amusing  and 
quite  educational  volume  reads  Uterarische 
Missetaten  aus  drei  Jahrhunderten,  and  there¬ 
by  describes  the  content:  Literary  counter- 
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fciters  are  not  brought  to  trial,  but  their  works 
are  presented  and  make  interesting  reading. 
A  few  chapters  from  Fernandez  de  Avella* 
neda’s  faked  closing  part  of  Don  Quijote, 
imitations  of  the  Robinson  novel,  many  para¬ 
phrases  of  Wcrthcr,  and  naturally  also  much 
false  Heine  are  exhibited  in  this  “police  mu¬ 
seum,”  as  we  may  call  the  book.  Tire  reader 
probably  will  have  the  best  laugh  at  Deutsch¬ 
land — ein  neues  Wintermdrchen,  in  which  Fe¬ 
lix  Lorenz  (1903)  scoffs  at  the  Berlin  of  Wil¬ 
helm  II  in  his  master’s  steps.  Your  reviewer 
missed  one  great  name,  Fritz  Mauthner’s’ 
whose  Nach  beruhmten  Mustern  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned,  with  due  respect,  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  witty  preface.  Robert  Rie 

St.  Olaf  College 

**  Hans  Leifhelm.  Gesammelte  Prosa.  Nor- 
bert  Langer,  ed.  Salzburg.  Muller.  1957. 
251  pages.  13.80  dm. 

This  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Leif- 
helm’s  collected  works  presents  the  same  trin¬ 
ity  of  the  author’s  spheres  of  experience  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  poems:  One  of  his  worlds  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  countryside 
with  its  weaving  mills,  its  coal  mines,  its  for¬ 
ests  of  smokestacks  towering  over  the  huge 
steel  and  iron  combines,  still  surrounded  by 
the  austere  and  unchanged  landscape;  here  are 
the  villages  and  isolated  farms,  the  castles 
girded  by  the  protecting  water  in  which  their 
towers  are  mirrored.  The  other  world  is  made 
of  the  passionate  and  heroic  climate  of  Sicily 
and  that  of  the  mellowed,  highly  civilized 
plains  of  Northern  Italy,  especially  the  stretch 
between  Venice  and  Padua.  As  a  connecting 
link  between  these  northern  and  southern  ex¬ 
tremes  the  p>oet  tenderly  describes  his  beloved 
Styria,  the  Austrian  province  where  he  spent 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  always  wander¬ 
ing,  always  close  to  the  mountaineers  to  whom 
he  was  drawn  by  a  sense  of  kinship. 

Leifhelm’s  prose  is  transparent,  calm,  and 
lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  compassionate  and 
warm,  regardless  of  its  painstaking  objectivity. 
The  demonic  features,  the  visionary  qualities 
which  frequently  permeate  his  lyrical  work, 
the  quiet  rapture  of  his  nature  poems,  can  be 
found  rarely  in  these  studies,  short  stories, 
vignettes,  reviews,  small  personal  notes,  and 
excerpts  of  his  diaries.  Highly  interesting  are 
the  few  examples  of  translations  from  contem¬ 
porary  Italian  authors. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor,  whose 
loyalty  and  skill  are  commendable,  could  not 
include  more  of  Leifhelm’s  novel  Die  Erde 
wttrtet.  Its  basic  theme,  the  contradicting 
claims  of  modern  industrial  organization  and 


the  old  call  of  the  soil,  is  still  one  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  problems  of  our  era.  Besides,  its  content 
and  its  confessional  outbursts  would  be  re¬ 
vealing  in  view  of  the  poet’s  attitude  of  with¬ 
drawal  into  the  innermost  layers  of  his  soul. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl^idmore  College 

**  Fritz  Lockemann.  Gestalt  und  Wandlung 
in  der  deutschen  Novelle.  Miinchen. 
Hueber.  1957.  391  pages.  14.80  dm. 

The  debate  as  to  the  specific  character  of  the 
genre  Novelle  has  recently  been  given  added 
energy  by  the  more  general  interest  in  certain 
narrative  attitudes  that  constitute  generic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  different  forms  of  fiction. 
The  present  book  deplores  the  absence  in  such 
studies  as  Klein’s,  Kunz’s,  or  von  Wiese’s,  of 
any  coherent  attempt  at  establishing  an  un¬ 
ambiguous  principle  of  attitude  and  form 
which  the  history  of  the  Novelle  shows  as  a 
varying  but  ever-present  constant.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  for  Lockemann,  the  establishment,  in 
the  act  of  storytelling,  of  an  order,  or  a  vision 
of  order  that  is  warranted  in  one  of  many 
possiHe  varieties  of  a  “frame”-pcrspcctive. 

This  is  a  critical  aperfu  which  we  must  take 
most  seriously  and  which,  in  the  present  work, 
is  argued  with  skill  and  systematic  perception. 
From  Goethe  to  Stifter  he  tests  this  principle 
in  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Novelle 
under  the  aspect  of  the  transcendental  inter¬ 
play  of  cosmos  and  chaos;  in  a  “second 
epoch,”  i.e.,  from  Buchner  to  F.  v.  Saar,  he 
finds  the  tension  between  chaos  and  cosmos 
developed  in  essentially  emotional  terms;  the 
third  and  more  or  less  contemporary  situation 
(from  Liliencron  to  Bergengruen)  produces  a 
characteristic  loss  of  the  clear  polarity  between 
order  and  disorder  and,  therefore,  a  progressive 
testing  of  the  usable  elements  of  each.  It  is 
inevitable  that  each  of  the  many  suggestive 
interpretations  which  make  up  this  stimulating 
book  should  be  fragmentary  and  limited  to 
the  relevance  of  each  work  to  the  scheme  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  Whatever  particular  short¬ 
comings  it  may  have,  the  study  as  a  whole 
deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and  widely  dis¬ 
cussed:  It  will  in  many  important  ways  influ¬ 
ence  our  view  of  the  history  of  the  Novelle. 

Victor  Lange 
Princeton  University 

**  Bruno  Markwardt.  Geschichte  der  deut¬ 
schen  Poetil{.  II:  Aufl(ldrung,  Ro\oko, 
Sturm  und  Drang.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter. 
1956.  vii  -}-  692  pages.  54  dm. 

The  second  volume  of  Markwardt’s  Geschich- 
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te  der  deutschen  Poetil(  replaces  the  outdated 
works  of  Borinski  and  Braitmaier  in  which 
portions  of  the  period  covered  by  Markwardt 
were  studied.  It  is  also  the  first  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  evolution  of  literary  theory 
and  poetics  from  the  relaxing  of  poetic  sys- 
tematism  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  “organic  aesthetics”  conceived 
during  the  Storm  and  Stress  movement.  As 
the  only  work  of  its  type  it  will  occupy  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prominent  place. 

Markwardt  draws  on  fullness  of  knowledge 
and  interprets  along  Hegelian  principles.  Writ¬ 
ing  as  a  discerning  dialectician,  he  gives  the 
reader  an  adroidy  constructed  picture  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Since  his  primary  interest 
is  the  history  of  ideas,  however,  he  often  gives 
the  impression  of  forcing  individual  interpre¬ 
tations  to  fit  the  total  picture.  The  stress  is 
on  intellectual  rather  than  on  literary  history. 
Even  though  Markwardt  writes  in  the  sober 
fashion  of  Korff  rather  than  in  the  nebulous 
manner  of  Cysarz,  his  penchant  for  abstrac¬ 
tion  is  more  marked,  I  suspect,  than  most  pres¬ 
ent-day  historians  of  literature  would  like  to 
see.  While  some  will  thus  feel  that  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  Geistesgeschichte  stands  in  the  way 
of  unqualified  literary  understanding,  Mark- 
wardt’s  achievement  is  still  a  monumental  one 
in  German  literary  scholarship. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Siegfried  Melchinger.  Drama  zwischen 

Shaw  und  Brecht.  Bremen.  Schiinemann. 
1957.  306  pages.  12.80  dm. 

Melchinger ’s  book  promises  to  become  for  our 
time  what  Diebold’s  has  been  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  wars.  He  possesses  the 
same  keen  critical  insight  and  the  same  wide 
frame  of  reference,  but  he  seems  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  coherent  presentation.  His  book 
is  symptomatic  for  the  state  of  affairs  in  mod¬ 
ern  German  criticism. 

Except  for  a  brief  introduction  which  offers 
a  challenging  discussion  of  modern  drama  and 
its  general  international  trends,  Melchinger 
has  essentially  limited  his  efforts  to  an  alpha¬ 
betical  listing  of  explanations  of  terms,  topics, 
and  authors — in  short,  has  attempted  no  more 
than  a  (very  subjective)  encyclopedia  of  lit¬ 
erature.  His  basic  thesis  is  that  modern  drama¬ 
tists  have  turned  their  backs  on  all  doctrinaire 
views,  have  come  to  see  the  theater  again  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  source  for  entertainment,  and  more 
or  less  agree  in  their  desire  to  create  substitute 
realities  in  opposition  to  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  living.  Their  reactions  to 


politics,  therefore,  tend  to  be  indirect.  Mel- 
chinger’s  picture  seems  convincing,  even  if 
there  are  many  facts  and  factors  that  do  not 
fit  into  it.  Thus,  he  has  considerable  difficulty 
with  Brecht,  even  though  he  obviously  ad¬ 
mires  him,  and  also  with  such  writers  as 
Zuckmayer  whom  he  brushes  aside,  to  fit  his 
views,  as  an — American! 

The  many  alphabetized  entries  are  of  un¬ 
even  quality;  the  paragraph  on  Kaiser  for  in¬ 
stance  is  uninformed  and  full  of  mistakes.  In¬ 
adequate  is  also  the  table  of  premiere  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  end  of  the  book,  particularly  as 
far  as  the  postwar  years  are  concerned.  The 
book  needs  careful  revision,  but  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forecast  several  editions  for  it. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  Arno  Schirokauer.  Germanistische  Stu- 
dien.  Fritz  Strich,  ed.  Hamburg.  Haus- 
wedell.  1957.  24  dm. 

This  impressive  collection,  edited  with  a  pref¬ 
ace  by  Fritz  Strich,  presents  to  the  general 
public  twelve  of  the  late  Professor  Schiro- 
kauer’s  studies  in  semasiology,  literary  exege¬ 
sis,  and  intellectual  history.  Strich’s  selection 
exhibits  to  great  advantage  the  unusual  range 
of  this  distinguished  writer,  whose  topics 
range  all  the  way  from  medieval  German  to 
Expressionist  pxjetry  (his  excellent  essay  on 
Ernst  Stadler  is  reprinted  here,  as  well  as  his 
early  study,  Expressionismus  der  Lyri\),  who 
wrote  the  most  authoritative  account  of  the 
genesis  of  Neuhochdeutsch,  and  who  ranks, 
by  common  consent,  as  one  of  the  best  textual 
critics  and  editors  in  the  field.  Schirokauer’s 
style  is  lively  to  the  point  of  impetuosity,  yet 
at  the  same  time  scrupulous  and  finished;  his 
frame  of  reference  sufficiently  wide  to  pro¬ 
vide  constant  stimulus  even  for  the  lay  reader. 
His  manner  of  dramatizing  his  subjects — 
always  genuinely,  never  factitiously — reminds 
us  of  his  great  predecessor,  Konrad  Burdach, 
with  whom  he  feels  often  forced  to  disagree 
while  acknowledging  the  master’s  example, 
his  rare  scope  and  acumen. 

I  know  of  few  books  more  delightful  and 
instructive,  more  arresting  in  both  subject 
and  manner,  among  the  works  of  literary 
scholarship  that  have  been  published  in  recent 
years.  Strich  deserves  our  gratitude  for  hav¬ 
ing  understaken  the  task  of  compiling  this 
remarkable  volume,  and  for  his  illuminating 
comments  on  the  author  and  his  life’s  work. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 
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**  Julius  Schwictcring.  Die  deutsche  Dich- 
tung  des  Mittelcdters.  Darmstadt.  Gcntncr. 
1957.  312  pages,  ill.  -|-  16  plates.  35  dm. 
Schwietering’s  study  of  the  older  period  is 
the  second  volume  of  Oskar  Walzel’s  Hand- 
buck  to  be  phototyped  and  reprinted  by  Her¬ 
mann  Gentner.  The  medieval  scholar’s  classi¬ 
cal  work  will  continue  to  be  consulted  and 
many  will  continue  to  profit  from  his  pene¬ 
trating  intrepretations.  As  in  the  case  of  Wal- 
zel’s  own  Gehalt  und  Gestalt,  however,  some 
of  Schwietering’s  literary  theories  are  dated. 
TEe  most  obvious  of  them  is  his  principle  of 
periodization.  Whereas  we  normally  derive 
the  name  of  only  one  literary  epoch,  that  of 
the  Renaissance,  from  the  field  of  art,  Schwie- 
tering  takes  all  periods  from  the  history  of 
the  plastic  arts  in  dividing  the  Middle  Ages 
into  Early  Romanesque,  Romanesque,  and 
Late  Romanesque  and  Gothic  epochs.  The 
numerous  illustrations  underscore  the  non¬ 
literary  character  of  his  orientation,  for  they 
illustrate  art  and  architecture  more  frequently 
than  literature.  The  most  disturbing  fact  in 
the  scheme  is  that  the  literary  Golden  Age 
falls  between  Late  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
chairs.  Nonetheless,  as  with  Walzel,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretations  are  so  incisive  that 
Schwietering’s  study  will  remain  a  standard 
work. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Carl  Spitteler.  Gesammelte  Werl{^.  X:  1,  2. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1958.  xv  -f-  728,  703 
pages. 

Here,  in  this  two-volume  Geleitband,  is  the 
definitive  philological  commeiitary  on  Spit- 
teler’s  “Complete  Works’’  in  nine  volumes 
(see  B.  A.  29:3,  p.  294);  the  five  first  ones 
contain  the  great  epics  (Olympischer  Friih- 
ling,  Prometheus),  poems  and  stories,  the 
three  following  contain  literary,  political,  and 
social  essays,  the  last  one  his  aesthetic  reflec¬ 
tions.  The  editors  are  Gottfried  Bohnenblust, 
Wilhelm  Altwegg,  and  Robert  Faesi. 

Every  one  of  Spitteler’s  works  is  here  shown 
in  its  origins  and  different  versions  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  connection  with  Spitteler’s  life  and 
cultural  environment.  For  example,  the  Pro¬ 
metheus  in  relation  to  Schopenhauer,  Jacob 
Burckhardt,  Nietzsche,  Bachofen,  Bbcklin, 
classical  music,  and  so  forth. 

A  complete  list  of  Spitteler’s  writing,  a  bio¬ 
graphical  table,  and  an  index  of  names  con¬ 
clude  the  second  volume. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Adolf  Stender-Petersen.  Geschichte  der 
russichen  Uteratur.  2  vols.  Miinchen.  Beck. 
1957.  xii  -|-  472,  vi  585  pages.  60  dm. 
The  work  of  a  Scandinavian  Slavicist  of  Rus¬ 
sian  birth,  this  excellent  new  history  spans  a 
thousand  years  of  Russian  literature  terminat¬ 
ing  at  the  threshold  of  the  Soviet  era.  The  first 
volume  dips  back  into  the  pre-literary  epoch 
of  old  Russia,  drawing  a  rather  detailed  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Varangian  and  early  Kievian  role 
in  the  establishment  of  Russian  literature. 
Then,  Stender-Petersen  moves  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  written  language,  early  written 
monuments,  both  translated  and  native.  The 
Moskovite  Period  presents  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russian  letters  and  the  effect  of  cer¬ 
tain  Western  impulses  on  its  content  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  Classical  Period  emphasizes  the 
“new  look’’  in  eighteenth  century  literature 
and  its  catalytic  role  in  the  profuse  flowering 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  TTiis  extensive  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  less  known  era  in  Russian  cul¬ 
ture  has  a  notable  gap.  Stender-Petersen  by¬ 
passes  the  oral  popular  sources  of  Russian  lit¬ 
erature,  the  sl^azl^i,  byliny  cycles,  etc.  He  does 
not  uncover  the  roots  of  the  theater  that  lie 
imbedded  in  the  popular  rituals  and  folk  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  early  Slav,  yet,  up  to  very  recent 
years  these  oral  expressions  played  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  role  in  Russian  literature,  a 
point  that  the  author,  of  course,  knows  but 
which  the  reader  for  whom  this  book  is  in¬ 
tended  may  not  always  realize. 

Tfie  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Ro¬ 
mantic,  Realistic,  and  Modernistic  Periods. 
Though  the  author  does  break  the  material 
into  these  categories,  he  goes  to  great  pains  to 
unfold  the  relationship  between  authors  of 
the  different  periods  and  between  the  Russian 
writers  and  the  foreign  ones.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable,  long-deserved  emphasis  on  many 
first-rank  Russian  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  who  would  have  had 
greater  world  renown  had  they  not  been 
eclipsed  by  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky.  These 
analyses  are  sensitive  and  perceptive,  enhanc¬ 
ing  further  the  meticulous  labor  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  competent  scholar. 

Ijudmilla  B.  Turl^evich 
Princeton  University 

**  Peter  Szondi.  Theorie  des  modernen  Dra¬ 
mas.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1956.  144 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  author  investigates  the  crisis  of  modern 
drama,  which  is  based  on  different  concepts 
of  modern  dramatic  theory.  A  rather  intensive 
analysis  of  the  five  most  imp>ortant  ex|x>nents 
of  modern  drama:  Ibsen,  Chekov,  Strindberg, 
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Maeterlinck,  and  Hauptmann  is  given.  By 
analyzing  some  of  their  main  individual 
characteristics  as  well  as  emphasizing  their 
new  approach  to  the  zwischenmenschliche 
Aktuditat  the  author  points  out  the  danger 
to  modern  drama  posed  by  the  prevailing  epic 
element. 

In  the  chapter  “Attempts  at  Rescue”  cer¬ 
tain  styles  (Naturalism,  Expressionism)  as 
well  as  different  types  of  plays  (one-act,  well- 
made  play)  are  investigated  and  lead  in  the 
following  chapter,  “Attempts  at  Salvation,” 
to  a  survey  of  the  works  of  some  recent  drama¬ 
tists.  The  book  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  yet  often  lacks  lucidity  and  a  well- 
organized  outline. 

Margareta  /.  Baad^e 
Purdue  University 

**  Georg  Weerth.  Sdmtliche  Weri^e  in  fiinf 
Biinden.  Bruno  Kaiser,  ed.  Berlin.  Auf- 
bau.  1956-57.  320  pages  -|-  2  plates,  522 
pages  -|-  4  plates,  519  pages  -f-  4  plates, 
567  pages  -j-  4  plates,  573  pages  -j-  1  plate. 
8.10  dm.  ea. 

Georg  Weerth,  co-worker  of  Marx  and  Engels 
and  one  of  the  early  px>ets  in  the  cause  of  the 
proletariat,  was  a  prolific  writer  during  the 
short  span  of  his  life  (1822-1856).  His  com¬ 
plete  work  has  now  been  published.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  competently  done,  and  is  of  value  even 
to  those  who  do  not  exactly  “love  the  Germany 
of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Heine.”  Although  he 
was  under  the  spell  of  Heine’s  mannerisms, 
Weerth  made  original  literary  contributions. 
Being  on  the  radical  Left  of  Das  Junge 
Deutschland  he  received  scant  if  any  attention 
from  literary  historians.  Yet  this  son  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Pfarrhaus  has  furnished  us  with  valuable 
documents  of  the  social  and  political  struggle 
of  the  Vormdrz. 

Volume  One  of  the  edition  contains 
Weerth’s  poetry.  An  introduction  informs 
about  historic  and  philologic  details.  The  next 
two  volumes  include  the  prose  writings, 
among  which  are  the  outstanding  sketches  of 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  British.  Vol¬ 
ume  Four  gathers  the  often  brilliandy  written 
satirical  pieces  of  the  years  1848-49,  and  the 
contributions  to  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung. 
Weerth  was  a  master  in  writing  letters,  as 
Volume  Five  reveals.  With  explanatory  con¬ 
necting  remarks  by  the  editor  the  letters  af¬ 
ford  a  rather  comprehensive  survey  of  the  life 
of  the  writer,  obviating  a  biographical  intro¬ 
duction. 

Some  of  Weerth’s  literary  efforts  lack  orig¬ 
inality  and  are  ephemeral,  but  these  five  vol¬ 
umes  fill  a  gap  in  the  picture  of  German  lit¬ 


erature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this 
the  editor  deserves  grateful  acknowledgment. 

William  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 

**  Eugen  Gotdob  Winkler.  Dichtungen,  Ge- 
stalten  und  Probleme.  Nachlass.  Walter 
Warnach,  ed.  Pfullingen.  Neske.  1956. 
551  pages.  28  dm. 

The  short  and  tragic  life  of  E.  G.  Winkler 
(1912-1936)  has  become  a  legend  like  the  life 
of  Georg  Trakl.  Little  else  connects  the  two, 
for  Winkler  was  a  refined  prose  writer  and 
ultimately  a  nihilist.  True,  both  were  deeply 
influenced  by  French  literature,  but  in  the  case 
of  Trakl  it  was  the  France  of  Baudelaire  and 
Rimbaud,  whereas  Winkler  was  fascinated  by 
Valery  and  Montherlant.  Most  critics  agree 
that  Winkler’s  poetry,  with  its  echoes  of  Rilke 
and  Valery,  is  a  failure.  His  prose,  too,  shows 
unhappy  traces  of  Rilke  (“Im  Gewachshaus”) 
as  well  as  of  Jiinger  and  Valery,  but  it  has  an 
air  of  seriousness  about  it  quite  different  from 
his  verse.  Pieces  like  “Gedenken  an  Tri- 
nakria,”  “Legenden  einer  Reise,”  and  “Die  In- 
sel”  exhibit  a  Mediterranean  luminosity  rarely 
achieved  in  German.  Winkler  was  a  student 
of  the  famous  Karl  V’ossler  and  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  some  incisive  criticism,  such  as  the  essays 
on  George,  Jiinger,  Holderlin,  and  Proust. 

The  present  edition  contains  all  his  com¬ 
pleted  and  preserved  work.  It  should  be  read 
together  with  his  more  relaxed  “Briefe” 
(1949),  where  his  prose  pulsates  more  warm¬ 
ly.  TTie  best  introduction  to  this  enigmatic 
and  fragmentary  modern  German  writer  will 
be  found  in  H.  E.  Holthusen’s  book  Der  un- 
behauste  Mensch  (Miinchen.  1949). 

Ivar  Ivask 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Wolfgang  Altendorf.  Odyssee  zu  zweit. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1957.  262 
pages.  11.80  dm. 

It  seems  like  a  contradictio  in  objecto  that  a 
novel  whose  action  takes  place  in  the  collaps¬ 
ing  Germany  of  1945  can  be  so  perfectly  de¬ 
lightful  and  charming.  The  author,  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  later  a  civilian  and  his  young  pregnant 
wife  stick  faithfully  to  their  marriage  vow 
never  to  part.  This  leads  to  all  kinds  of  strange 
situations  in  their  one-bicycle  odyssey  from 
the  “defense”  of  the  last  bridgehead  at  the 
Rhine  river,  the  retreat  of  the  German  troops 
and  invasion  of  the  Americans,  to  their  final 
success  in  finding  a  home.  The  humor  and 
understanding  with  which  friend  and  foe  are 
equally  observed,  the  lack  of  self-pity,  the 
presence  of  love,  courage,  and  resourcefulness 
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in  these  turbulent  times  make  this  a  refresh¬ 
ing  novel  with  a  very  different  approach  to 
the  familiar  theme. 

Margareta  I.  Baacl^e 
Purdue  University 

Johannes  R,  Becher.  Der  Weg  nach  Fiis- 
sen.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Lx>ening.  1953.  130 
pages.  6.30  dm. 

Der  Weg  nach  Fiissen,  a  verse  play,  tells  of 
an  industrial  magnate  who  assists  Hider  in 
order  to  maintain  his  own  power,  and  who 
dies  in  an  air-raid  shelter  in  1942,  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  been  right;  of  his  son,  who 
supports  him;  and  of  his  daughter,  who  runs 
away  and  joins  the  Communist  underground. 
There  is  also  an  artist  who  realizes  eventually 
that  it  is  his  mission  to  paint  the  doomed  and 
disillusioned  soldiers  on  the  batdefield.  Like 
the  better  known  Die  W inter schlacht,  this  play 
was  written  when  Becher  (now  Cultural  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic)  was 
in  exile  in  Russia  during  the  war.  But  it  re¬ 
flects  no  deep  distress  or  anger,  and  no  par¬ 
ticular  insight.  It  is  not  even  effective  propa¬ 
ganda — the  language  is  stiff  and  hackneyed 
and  the  many  short  scenes  are  devoid  of  dra¬ 
matic  tension,  .\ccording  to  Jurgen  Riihle 
{Das  gefesselte  Theater)  even  Becher’s  fellow 
officials  were  embarrassed  when  it  was  per¬ 
formed.  Margaret  Sinden 

University  College,  Toronto 

M.  Y.  Ben-Gavricl.  Frieden  und  Krieg 
des  Burgers  Mahaschavi.  Alte  und  neue 
Abenteuer.  Berlin.  Ullstein.  1957.  316 
pages.  12  dm. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  plot,  Ben-Gavricl’s  story  is, 
as  it  were,  the  sentimental-ironical  biography 
of  his  hero  Mahaschavi — sometimes  called  by 
his  slightly  funny  first  name  Habakuk — 
whom  we  accompany  from  his  chicken  farm 
in  the  village  K’farhaggibborim  on  his  way 
to  British  army  camps  and  frontier  skirmishes 
of  the  Haganah,  adventures  in  Egypt,  and 
back  to  his  chicken  farm  in  the  village  with 
the  difficult  name.  There  is  resigned  philos¬ 
ophy  and  also  some  love  in  this  almost  pica¬ 
resque  novel,  and  in  summa  Habakuk  appears 
to  be  a  nephew  of  brave  Svejk,  Hasek’s  im¬ 
mortal  hero,  and  a  great-grandnephew  of  Tar- 
tarin  on  the  other  far  end  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  author  himself  is  a  very  late  scion 
of  the  Romantic  school,  among  whose  forbears 
your  reviewer  was  able  to  distinguish  Jean 
Paul. 

Readers  may  be  amused  by  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  Selbstverstandlichheit  whereby  Jewish 


peasants,  sergeants,  and  other  representatives 
of  habitually  non-Jewish  trades  are  introduced 
and  interwoven  in  the  plot.  The  flow  of  the 
narration,  its  style  with  the  many  oratorical 
interruptions,  e.g.,  “.  .  .  das,  meine  lieben 
Herren,  werden  Sie  mir  wohl  zugeben,”  and 
many  attempts  at  humorous  remarks  justify 
the  classification  of  this  novel  as  a  late  Ro¬ 
mantic  one. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  after  the  end 
of  the  British  mandate  the  book  closes.  Ha¬ 
bakuk  bids  farewell  to  his  younger  friends 
whose  turn  has  now  come  to  join  the  armed 
forces  of  the  newborn  state  of  Israel. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Werner  Beumelburg.  Das  Kamel  und  das 
Nadelohr.  Hamburg.  Dulk.  1957.  343 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  interesting,  largely  fictional  story  of  the 
hectic  revolutionary  days  in  bloody  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1790’s  parades  before  us  such 
historic  personages  as  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Marat,  and  St.  Just,  as  well  as  many  other 
representative  though  fictitious  figures  of 
those  fanatical  times,  such  as  the  avaricious, 
opportunistic  master  baker  Andre  Ramballe, 
the  unscrupulous  but  diabolically  clever 
M’sieur  Monteau,  and  the  saindy,  though  so 
human  Abbe  Engine. 

The  author  has  us  attend  the  p)eremptory 
trials  before  the  capricious  Parisian  Tribunal; 
he  lets  us  accompany  the  victim-laden  carts 
to  the  crowded  place  of  execution,  he  forces 
us  to  stand  beneath  the  gory  guillotine  and 
watch  the  severed  heads  roll  into  the  waiting 
sack  below.  And  yet,  he  leaves  us  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  almost  uncanny  feeling  that  the  place  is 
not  Paris  and  the  heads  are  not  French,  as 
he  permits  us  to  read  between  the  lines  and 
to  choose  our  own  setting  and  times.  This 
feature  in  itself  represents  a  diversion  both 
challenging  and  rewarding. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

Heinrich  Boll.  Dol(tor  Mur/^es  gesam- 
meltes  Schweigen  und  andere  Satiren. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1958.  159 
pages.  5.80  dm. 

Five  of  Boll’s  satirical  stories  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  this  litde  volume.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  “Nicht  nur  zur  Weihnachtzeit,”  the 
amusingly  and  at  the  same  time  sadly  bizarre 
tale  of  the  deterioration  of  a  whole  family 
because  the  mental  equilibrium  of  its  fem¬ 
inine  head  hinges  on  the  daily  celebration  of 
Christmas  the  year  round  B.  A.  30:1, 
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p.  60.)  The  title  story,  more  pointedly  satirical 
and  short  on  humor,  exposes  the  hollow  arti¬ 
ficialities  inherent  in  the  substance  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  producing  the  never-ending  stream  of 
programs  sent  out  over  the  radio  and  shows 
Dr.  Murke,  who  is  professionally  involved  in 
the  process,  resorting  to  an  antidote  in  form 
of  tape  recordings  of  “silence.”  The  third  nar¬ 
rative  satirizes  the  haste  and  waste  of  modern 
management  mentality,  the  fourth  the  tena¬ 
cious  insidiousness  of  the  spirit  of  militarism, 
and  the  last  one,  “Der  Wegwerfer,”  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  sales-oriented  printed  matter  that  re¬ 
quire  the  expenditure  of  countless  man  hours 
only  to  be  thrown  away  unread. 

^11  is  by  now  one  of  the  best  known  Ger¬ 
man  writers.  An  accomplished  narrator,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  insight 
into  human  foibles,  he  will  almost  always  find 
in  us  appreciative  readers.  A  little  satire  is  a 
good  thing,  and  so  we  welcome  and  recom¬ 
mend  this  collection. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

*  Bertolt  Brecht.  Die  Geschdfte  des  Herrn 
Julius  Cdsar.  Berlin.  Weiss.  1957.  273 
pages.  10.80  dm. 

The  admirers  of  the  late  Bert  Brecht — to 
whom  this  reviewer  belongs — will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  this  posthumously  published  novel 
fragment.  That  Brecht  was  capable  of  turning 
out  hundreds  of  dull  pages  of  Prosa  will  be 
news.  This  is  ail  the  more  regrettable,  since  the 
idea  of  the  book  is  quite  interesting,  indeed; 
Caesar’s  political  beginnings  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  “the  common  man,”  in  this  case, 
of  his  private  secretary  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
of  a  bailiff.  One  can  easily  understand  what 
prompted  Brecht,  the  Marxist,  to  “debunk” 
the  rise  of  a  dictator  whom  history,  by  and 
large,  has  always  glorified  and  who,  moreover, 
as  an  aristocrat,  makes  an  esp>ecially  vulner¬ 
able  target  for  a  student  of  dialectical  material¬ 
ism.  Being  somewhat  familiar  with  Brecht’s 
by  now  famous  habit  of  borrowing  from  other 
sources  (John  Gay,  Villon,  Rimbaud),  one  is 
not  surprised  to  discover  certain  affinities  to 
Wilder’s  The  Ides  of  March,  published  when 
Brecht  was  still  in  the  United  States  and  pre¬ 
sumably  known  to  him.  However,  where 
Wilder  succeeded  in  illuminating  a  great  hu¬ 
man  being  through  fictitious  letters  from  con¬ 
temporaries,  Brecht  failed  to  make  C.  (as  he 
is  consistendy  called)  believable.  Throughout 
most  of  these  pages,  C.  is  a  debt-ridden,  un¬ 
principled,  wavering  politician,  whose  rise  re¬ 
mains  a  puzzle  to  the  reader  as  much  as  to 
his  secretary  who  tells  us  about  it. 


All  this,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  not  sparks  of  the  old  Brecht,  too:  witti¬ 
cisms,  startling  juxtapositions  of  modern  life 
with  old  Rome,  brilliant  Prosa  flashes,  uncon¬ 
ventional  views  in  abundance,  but  the  over-all 
effect  of  the  novel  is  one  of  failure.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  Brecht  would  not  have  released  the 
work  in  its  present  form,  and  his  publisher 
Suhrkamp  was  wise  not  to  bring  it  out  under 
his  own  imprint.  Claude  Hill 

Rutgers  University 

**  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Gesammelte 
Werl(^e  in  Einzelausgaben.  Dramen:  JJl. 
Herbert  Steiner,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S. 
Fischer.  1957.  506  pages.  24  dm. 

This  volume  of  Herbert  Steiner’s  edition 
makes  accessible  for  the  first  time  the  Calderon 
material,  parts  of  which  were  to  become  the 
substance  of  Der  Turm.  The  adaptation  of 
Das  Leben  ein  Traum  is  the  most  complete 
of  the  three  fragments.  The  often  mystic  ideas 
and  remarks  referring  to  the  action  of  the  en¬ 
visioned  plays  Semiramis  and  Die  beiden 
Gdtter  are  a  challenge  to  the  reader,  but  will 
lead  him  to  the  gates  of  a  central  province 
of  Hofmannsthal’s  world.  Mystery  and  miracle 
are  essential  also  in  the  plays;  Jedermann,  Das 
Salzburger  Grosse  W elttheater ,  Die  Frau 
ohne  Schatten.  The  rest:  the  ballets  and  the 
film  sketch  Defoe,  which  reads  like  a  novella, 
also  suggests  a  moving  sequence  of  light  and 
darkness  on  a  stage  which  is  to  recall  and 
represent  the  mysteries  of  man’s  temptations 
and  salvations.  Hilde  D.  Cohn 

Swarthmore  College 

**  J.  C.  Klaus.  Und  alles  Leben  ist  Gefahr. 

Stuttgart.  Benz.  1958. 614  pages.  22.60  dm. 
This  surprisingly  idealistic  novel  traces  the 
development  of  its  protagonist  Felix  Passant 
from  his  childhood  around  1900  to  his  fatal 
plane  crash  in  the  1950’s.  With  the  mythical 
Parazelsus  Order  as  a  deus  ex  machina,  repre¬ 
senting  the  influence  of  a  higher  humanity  on 
man,  Felix  courageously  traverses  the  events 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  From  a 
small-town  precocious  child  Felix  develops 
into  a  cosmopolitan  capitalist.  The  admirable 
motto  of  his  life  is:  “Discover  truth,  listen  to 
truth,  teach  truth  .  .  .  unto  death!”  But  as 
the  title  implies,  such  a  life  is  full  of  danger. 

The  central  problem  (Zerreissprobe)  which 
Felix  faces  is  the  gap  between  man’s  economic 
and  spiritual  nature.  Felix  eventually  nar¬ 
rows  this  gap  by  recourse  to  Christian  ethics 
and  Oriental  wisdom.  His  life  is  held  together 
by  the  motif  of  love  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
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life  cycle  begins  and  ends  with  a  poetic  vision 
of  a  mother  breast-feeding  her  child. 

The  author,  a  successful  businessman  him¬ 
self,  undoubtedly  drew  heavily  upon  his  own 
world-wide  experiences,  although  there  are 
some  unusually  imaginative  passages  in  this 
novel.  Nevertheless,  the  twelve  years  spent  in 
writing  this  novel  were  not  in  vain.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  the  most  convincing  Entwicl{~ 
lungsroman  of  the  past  decade,  refreshingly 
devoid  of  the  now  all  too  popular  “how  to 
succeed  in  five  easy  lessons”  method. 

John  Michalskj 
Marquette  University 

**  Paul  Kornfeld.  Blanche  oder  Das  Atelier 
im  Garten.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1957.  639 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

It  was  no  small  surprise  when  this  novel  ap- 
p>eared  last  year;  for  its  author,  dead  since 
1942,  has  been  known  as  a  writer  of  Expres¬ 
sionist  plays.  By  chance  only  did  this  major 
fictional  attempt  reach  the  publisher  who 
twenty-five  years  ago  commissioned  Kornfeld 
to  undertake  it. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  naturally  ex¬ 
pect,  Kornfeld’s  presentation  of  a  large  and 
intricately  spun  web  of  human  relations,  situ¬ 
ations,  and  problems  in  a  big  city  completely 
lacks  the  hectic  touch  of  Expressionistic  writ¬ 
ing.  Not  that  the  hectic  element  is  banned 
from  the  motivations  and  actions  of  all  the 
characters  involved.  But  the  manner  of  narra¬ 
tion  is  quite  leisurely,  in  the  dialogues  even 
to  the  point  of  tediousness.  The  redeeming 
feature  is  Kornfeld's  intriguing  mixture  of 
imaginativeness  and  realism,  of  subtle  humor 
and  sadness,  and  of  incorruptible  insight  and 
keen  understanding. 

The  central  chain  of  happenings  is  some¬ 
what  contrived:  Four  young  women,  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  supply 
of  sleeping  pills,  fail  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  commit  suicide,  with  fatal  results  only  in 
the  case  of  Blanche,  however,  the  last  of  the 
four.  Blanche,  a  lawyer’s  daughter  short  on 
social  finesse  and  still  unattached  although  no 
longer  very  young,  finds  refuge  for  her  ro¬ 
mantic  nature  in  an  idyllic  garden  house  where 
she  paints  and  writes  letters  to  her  imaginary 
lover.  When  reality  rudely  invades  her  private 
world  with  the  threat  of  eviction,  she  takes 
desperate  steps.  Since,  in  spite  of  her  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  Blanche  stands  out  from  the  multitude 
of  people  in  this  novel  as  a  rather  stable  charac¬ 
ter,  the  end  marks  really  a  triumph  of  irony. 
A  satire  on  human  society.^  Yes,  but  one  that 
is  ever  so  gentle  and  wise.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 


**  Siegfried  Lenz.  fiiger  des  Spotts.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hoffman  &  Campe.  1958.  214  pages. 
Lenz,  thirty-two  year  old  author  of  three 
novels  and  one  volume  of  shorter  narratives, 
offers  here  a  collection  of  thirteen  stories  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  To  read 
them  is  to  be  immediately  aware  of  a  remark¬ 
able  solidity  of  substance  and  style.  Ranging 
from  Africa  to  the  arctic  regions  and  from 
the  German  coast,  sea,  and  city  to  the  hilly 
country  of  Italy  for  his  settings,  Lenz  almost 
without  fail  captivates  our  imagination  with 
his  depiction  of  human  situations  which,  how¬ 
ever  unpretentious,  are  transparendy  meaning¬ 
ful.  The  secret  of  his  extremely  effective  man¬ 
ner  of  narration  is  a  combination  of  cryptic 
though  dignified  simplicity  and  an  unusual 
suggestive  power.  The  very  first  story,  “Lukas, 
sanftmiitiger  Knecht,”  will  more  than  suffi- 
ciendy  bear  this  out.  Dealing  with  the  tragic 
fate  meted  out  to  a  white  settler  in  Africa  by 
an  unfathomably  motivated  group  of  natives, 
the  story  has  an  intensity  of  inner  drama  that 
leaves  an  inescapable  and  unforgettable  im¬ 
pact  on  our  minds  and  imaginations.  It  is  told 
without  the  faintest  trace  of  pathos.  In  varying 
degrees,  the  other  narratives  convey  quite 
memorably  some  aspect  of  life. 

Labelled  “stories  of  our  times,”  they  are, 
we  are  glad  to  note,  far  from  time-bound  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  The  intrinsically  tragic 
tone  of  these  pictures  of  life,  which  remind 
us  of  etchings  rather  than  portraits,  reflects 
timeless  concerns  and  problems. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Hans  W.  Pump.  Die  Reise  nach  Capua- 
scale.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1957.  241  pages. 
This  so<alled  novel  is  nothing  more  than  an 
expanded  short  story,  woven  around  the  twi¬ 
light  episode  of  a  neurotic  girl’s  quest  for 
absolute  freedom  from  the  restraints  and  sanc¬ 
tions  of  society.  TTte  conventional  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  despotic  father  and  an  ailing  step¬ 
mother,  the  unorthodox  by  a  distant  relative, 
a  young  man  with  an  artistic  bent.  There  is 
an  obscure  background  of  Nazi  political  in¬ 
trigue,  but  mostly  the  late  author  shows  a 
morbid  preoccupation  with  physical  and  mor¬ 
al  decay,  symbolized  by  a  ramshackle  circus 
on  its  final  voyage  into  disaster. 

In  the  end,  the  much  sobered  girl  returns 
to  the  saner,  if  moth-eaten  world  of  bureauc¬ 
racy:  Her  marriage  to  a  civil  servant  whom 
she  has  despised  all  her  life  makes  hardly  more 
sense  than  the  rest  of  this  weirdly  unrealistic 
plot.  Howard  Reiner 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
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**  Rolf  Schrocrs.  In  fremder  Sache.  Koln. 

Kiepcnhcucr  &  Witsch.  1957.  196  pages. 
9.50  dm. 

A  seemingly  criminal  case,  circumstantial  in¬ 
volvement,  and  attendant  behavior:  These  are 
the  main  threads  that  make  up  the  web  of  this 
story.  Interwoven  in  the  patterns  is  the  motif 
of  guilt  and  its  insidious  ramifications.  The 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  question  here  of 
“real”  guilt,  i.e.,  guilt  before  the  law,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  presumed  murder  was  a  suicide, 
leaves  only  suspected  guilt — insidious  rami¬ 
fications  which  are  just  as  apt  to  bare  man’s 
shaky  ethical  foundation. 

The  one  person  who,  having  witnessed  the 
suicide,  could  clear  up  the  situation  and  there¬ 
by  free  an  innocent  suspject,  chooses  to  play 
safe  by  keeping  silent.  As  a  journalist  he  even 
makes  capital  out  of  his  advantage;  and  he 
scrupulously  pries  into  the  background  of  the 
suspect  for  weaknesses.  Following  this  despic¬ 
able  urge,  he  unquestionably  becomes  guilty 
of  violating  the  standards  of  human  decency. 
Frustrated  by  his  fruitless  efforts  and  ensnarled 
in  the  web  of  his  own  behavior,  he  is  finally 
ready  to  reveal  the  truth.  As  he  docs  so  to 
the  now  released  suspect,  a  man  of  imjjeccable 
integrity,  the  latter,  too,  becomes  guilty  in  a 
measure  by  striking  the  shameless  intruder.  A 
vicious  circle  indeed,  with  no  one  wholly  in¬ 
nocent  or  guilty  in  an  absolute  sense. 

The  author  mercilessly  pinpoints  the  shaki¬ 
ness  of  not  only  the  journalist’s  inner  honesty 
and  the  shades  of  avoidable  guilt  here  and 
there,  but,  by  implication,  of  society  gen¬ 
erally,  Thus,  the  somewhat  uncomfortable 
story  and  the  unappealing  “hero”  take  on  a 
deeper,  universal  significance. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Herbert  Stein.  Nicht  vom  Chronisten 

berichtet.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1957.  351  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

In  this  interesting  “modern  historical  novel” 
the  author  relates  the  experiences  of  several 
generations  of  “little”  men,  unrecorded  by 
history,  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years 
in  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
tells  of  intrigues,  vices — sexual  and  homosex¬ 
ual,  brutality  to  slaves — mere  merchandise, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  rise  of  some  freedmen 
to  positions  of  distinction  in  commerce,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  army.  The  last  of  the  line,  like  the 
first,  was  a  slave,  this  time  of  the  barbarians. 
Herbert  Stein  has  done  thorough  research, 
though  his  conscientious  effort  to  fill  in  the 
historical  background  occasionally  impedes 
the  narrative.  Irony,  spoofing,  and  modern 


peasant  dialect  not  only  enliven  the  book, 
but  also  point  up  the  implicit  comparison  of 
some  aspects  of  those  days  to  our  modern 
world. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

**  Hans  Bender,  ed.  Junge  Lyri\  1958.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  1958.  63  pages.  5.80  dm. 
Cyrus  Atabay.  An-  und  Abjliige.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  n.d.  67  pages.  7.80  dm. 
Lyric  poetry  currently  being  “turned  out”  by 
today’s  Jungdeutsche — however  we  name 
them — follows  not  only  new  “tendencies”  but 
almost  new  rules.  Hans  Bender  has  selected 
these  ten  poets,  all  in  their  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties,  and  comments  on  them  illumi- 
natingly  in  his  Nachwort.  According  to  Ben¬ 
der,  these  young  poets  are  “masters  of  a  meth¬ 
od.”  Negatively,  they  sedulously  avoid  the  na¬ 
ture  verse  of  an  older  generation,  look  with 
jaundiced  eye  on  culture-mongering,  stylistic 
traditionalism,  and  ffowery  comparisons.  Posi¬ 
tively  speaking,  they  modernize  their  choice 
of  favorite  poets,  strive  hard  (Bender  warns 
of  their  false  “interestingness”)  for  unusual 
metaphors,  incongruities,  and  for  what  seems 
to  this  reviewer  the  good  old  mot  juste  ideal 
of  the  Art-for-Art’s-Sake  days  (praise  be!). 
The  verb  must  surprise,  the  noun  is  “boldly 
chosen”  (to  say  the  least!)  but  Bender  never¬ 
theless  bemoans  a  sameness  of  product. 

Easily  the  most  arresting  is  Persian-born, 
German-educated  Cyrus  Atabay,  winner  of 
the  1957  Hugo-Jacobi  Prize,  also  represented 
by  a  separate  collection  from  the  same  press. 
He  seems  the  most  genuine  in  feeling,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  greatest  tie  to  the  classical  past 
and  the  individualistic  tradition,  hence  (para¬ 
doxically)  to  the  future.  Wc  must  hastily  men¬ 
tion  Dieter  Hoffman’s  satiric,  sprightly  fan¬ 
tasy,  the  talented  Gunter  Fuchs  for  his  mythic. 
Biblical  preoccupation.  In  general,  sincerity 
motivates  these  young  men.  The  interest  of 
German  public  and  critics  strikes  one  as  equal¬ 
ly  sincere.  Verily,  the  outlook  and  situation 
of  poetry  in  the  Federal  Republic  differ  radi¬ 
cally  from  ours. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

**  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Vom  grossen  Kontra- 
punlft.  Wuppertal.  Muller,  n.d.  45  pages. 
3.90  dm. 

fochen  Klepper.  Der  Sand  soli  bliihen. 
Wuppertal.  Muller,  n.d.  43  pages.  3.90 
dm. 

We  have  here  two  small  volumes  in  the 
graphic  tradition  of  Kurt  Wolff’s  Bild-Wort 
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publications.  These  are,  however,  titled 
Schrijtbdndchen,  the  writing  being  its  own 
illustration — a  sort  of  modern,  non-illuminat- 
ed  manuscript,  endlessly  pleasing  in  its  char¬ 
acters  and  the  rhythmical  pattern  of  lines  on 
a  page.  The  short  selections,  presented  in 
breviary  form,  are  taken  from  the  Diaries  of 
Kleppcr  (see  B.  A.  31:3,  p.  255)  and  from 
Bonhoeffer's  writings,  both  of  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  vital  part  in  the  attempt  to  understand 
the  forces  behind  the  political  and  moral  mon¬ 
strosity  of  Nazi  Germany.  The  present  little 
volumes  will  keep  their  words  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  a  broader  reading  public. 

Astrid  hasl( 
North  field,  Mi n  n . 

**  Michael  Brink,  Lambert  Schneider,  cds. 
Deutsche  Gedichte  der  Nachromantilt^  und 
des  Jungen  Deutschland.  Heidelberg. 
Schneider.  1957.  313  pages.  9.50  dm. 
This  small  volume  of  poetry  assays  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  range  of  subjects.  The  fifty-two  writers 
from  whose  pens  451  representative  poems  are 
included  are  chosen  from  eighteen  different 
fields  of  endeavor.  Among  these,  teaching 
ranks  first,  followed  by  writers,  then  lawyers 
and  army  officers.  There  are  only  three  women 
included  in  this  list  of  poets.  TTie  thirty-two 
pages  devoted  to  biographical  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  authors  merit  careful  reading 
while  the  thirteen  pages  of  titles  afford  ready 
reference  to  any  poem  in  the  volume.  As  might 
well  be  expected,  the  overtones  throughout 
these  representative  poems  of  the  late  Roman¬ 
tic  period  are  all  attuned  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  mankind’s  aspirations  to  achieve 
a  deeper  sense  of  understanding  of  his  world. 

A.  E.  Bigge 
University  of  Kentucky 

**  Eric  Singer.  Immer  gleiten  die  Fliisse. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  Sc  Witsch.  1956.  80 
pages.  3.90  dm. 

It  is  like  meeting  an  old  acquaintance  whom 
you  have  not  seen  for  decades.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  and  quite  surprisingly  he  stands  before 
you.  And  now  he  begins  to  speak.  Yes.  he 
has,  of  course,  become  older  and  wiser,  but 
he  is  still  the  man  you  knew  before,  whom 
you  liked  when  both  you  and  he  were  younger. 

TTiis  acquaintance  is  Eric  Singer’s  new 
volume  of  poems  Immer  gleiten  die  Fliisse. 
Singer  was  silent  for  many,  many  years.  Thir¬ 
ty-seven  years  ago  he  edited  the  Bdnkelbuch, 
followed  by  the  Romamenbuch,  and  also  a 
volume  of  his  own  poems  called  Heiterkeit. 

The  sixty  poems  of  this  small  volume  show 
Eric  Singer  as  a  poet  with  his  personal  mark, 


but  sometimes  one  is  reminded  of  Kastner, 
Wedekind,  sometimes  even  of  Schiller,  of  Li- 
tai-pe,  of  Trakl.  Eric  Singer  has  nevertheless 
a  tone  of  his  own.  There  one  finds  much  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy,  a  little  well  played  Schnodd- 
rigkeit,  some  melancholy,  but  not  too  much. 

TTie  litde  volume  is  a  kind  of  dedication 
to  Singer’s  sixtieth  birthday,  a  poetical  retro¬ 
spective.  The  following  stanza  is  from  the 
poem  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  vol¬ 
ume: 

Was  ist  uns  geblieben? 

Fliichtig  war  jeder  Kuss, 

Mitten  durch  Hass  und  Lieben 
Glitt  der  Fluss. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 
Lafayette  College 

**  Jesse  Thoor.  Die  Sonette  und  Ueder. 
Alfred  Marnau,  ed.  Heidelberg.  Schnei¬ 
der.  1956.  150  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  might  well  prove  the  most  interesting 
publication  of  the  Akademie  since  the  poetry 
of  Gertrud  Kolmar,  a  volume  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  a  mighty  yet  practically  un¬ 
known  poet.  Jesse  Thoor  (Peter  Karl  Hofler, 
1905-1952)  lived  in  London  after  his  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Germany.  He  wrote  mostly  sonnets 
and  a  few  shorter  poems,  collected  in  this 
volume  under  “Lieder  und  Rufe.”  In  his  best 
verses,  a  love  and  a  sorrow  comparable  to  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  poet-judges  is  expressed. 
Thoor  reminds  us  of  the  great  Baroque  poets, 
of  the  post  World  War  Two  simplicity  of 
writers  like  Eich;  his  highly  lyrical  passages 
have,  at  times,  the  power  of  description  of 
Rilke’s  Dinggedichte,  and  his  “Lieder”  can 
attain  true  Volkslied  character.  In  the  poem 
“Ein  Betder  singt”  Thoor  manages  to  ab¬ 
stract  lyrically,  many  of  his,  at  times,  the¬ 
matically  sprawling  sonnets.  The  references 
from  past  and  present  poetry  which  reading 
his  verse  evokes  and  which  could  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  names  like  Wolfslcehl  (whose 
Bildlichkeit  in  Sang  aus  dem  Exil  stems  from 
the  same  intensity  which  prompted  Thoor’s 
work)  or  Brecht  whose  “song”-quality  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  Thoor’s  most  desperate  verse,  are 
listed  here  with  good  conscience;  they  serve 
as  points  of  demarcation.  Hioor,  probaHy, 
availed  himself  of  none  of  them.  As  to  tech¬ 
nique,  Thoor  is,  of  the  modern  poets,  among 
the  most  unsophisticated.  He  does  not  indulge 
in  grammatical  and  syntactical  abbreviation. 
This  gives  the  poem  at  best  more  immediacy 
and  at  worst  a  dismal  monotony  for  which 
the  subjects  alone  cannot  be  blamed. 

The  epilogue,  written  by  the  editor  Alfred 
Marnau,  offers  little  extra  help.  It  is  a  rever- 
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cntly  and  obliquely  composed  apotheosis 
meant  to  commemorate,  not  to  enlighten. 
Thus  it  stands  in  curious  contrast  to  Thoor’s 
sometimes  over-explicatory  verse.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  can  not  but  hear  the  sincerity,  the  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  spiritual  kinship  conveyed  in 
this  Nachwort.  Thoor’s  is  an  important  mes¬ 
sage  to  which  we  must  listen. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

Josef  Winckler.  Die  Wandlung.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1957. 110  pages. 
On  the  literary  scene  since  1904,  poet,  novel¬ 
ist,  winner  of  the  Annette  von  Droste-Hiils- 
hoff  prize — these  facts  do  not  faintly  convey 
any  adequate  impression  of  Josef  Winckler’s 
impact  on  the  reader:  human  to  human. 

His  lyricism  is  deep-rooted  in  birth,  boy¬ 
hood,  ancestral  bloodstream,  “the  Mothers.” 
His  mastery  of  mood,  his  utterly  individual 
atmospheric  qualities,  a  narrative  style  some¬ 
times  almost  capriciously  Hoffmannesque 
melt  with  deep  and  simple  religiosity  when¬ 
ever  the  mother  symbol  appears.  Yet  he  is 
never  bloodless,  never  abstract.  “Reverence  for 
life”  in  all  its  manifestations:  fertility  and  love 
in  worm,  germ,  animal,  human,  and  Divinity, 
perhaps  this  comes  as  close  as  possible  to  epito¬ 
mizing  this  unforgettable  encounter  with 
Winckler’s  poetry.  Herman  Salinger 

Dul{e  University 

*  Kurt  Leonhard.  Silbe,  Bild  und 

lichheit.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1957.  79 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

Among  the  many  reflections  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  the  nature  of  lyrical  poetry,  this 
unpretentious  booklet  is  one  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive.  Its  author  is  an  intelligent,  solidly  in¬ 
formed,  and  articulate  critic  who  should  be 
familiar  from  his  earlier  and  still  more  com- 
prenhensive  study  Augenschein  und  Inbegriff. 
He  begins  this  series  of  brief  reflective  pieces 
with  a  most  satisfying  definition  of  the  im¬ 
pulses  that  have  produced  the  characteristically 
modern  shape  of  poetry,  and  proceeds  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  varieties  of  contemporary  poetic 
speech  by  commenting  upon  a  dozen  carefully 
chosen  short  examples  ranging  from  Arno 
Holz  to  the  suspended  verbal  mobiles  of  Eu- 
gen  Gomringer  and  the  montage  technique  of 
Franz  Mon.  Leonhard  formulates  well,  per¬ 
suades  by  his  fine  sense  of  texture  and  musical 
effect,  and  clarifies  the  tricky  impulses  of 
some  major  and  many  minor  pxets  with  calm 
pedagogical  skill.  Victor  Lange 

Princeton  University 


Giinthcr  Cwojdrak.  Die  literarische  Auf- 
riistung.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1957.  Ill  pages. 
2.40  dm. 

Of  course  one  ought,  as  this  author  does,  to 
rap  the  literary  knuckles  of  those  writers  of 
war  stories  which  arc  (in  part)  simply  new 
editions  of  books  of  the  Hitler  period,  made 
slightly  more  “palatable”  for  modern  tastes. 
Cwojdrak  takes  these  writers  to  task  for  re¬ 
counting,  with  apparently  sadistic  joy,  such 
incidents  as  bashing  in  the  heads  of  “inferior” 
eastern  (Slav)  prisoners.  But  one  ought  to 
entrust  the  writing  of  these  literary  briefs  to 
someone  with  a  better  command  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  than  Cwojdrak  has.  Certainly 
one  ought  to  use,  in  the  Eastern  Zone,  writers 
intelligent  enough  not  to  throw  pjcoplc  like 
Heusinger  and  Spieidcl  into  the  same  p)ot  with 
definite  neo-Nazis,  just  because  it  seems  to 
make  good  anti-Bonn  propaganda  soup.  And 
Dwingcr’s  work,  for  instance,  surely  has  never 
undergone  quite  so  primitive  an  “analysis”  as 
it  receives  in  this  book. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


**  Das  ” Geheimnis"  der  Dichtkjunst.  Berlin. 

Kultur  und  Fortschritt.  1955.  389  pages. 
This  is  a  translation  of  a  collection  of  articles 
and  speeches  by  Soviet  writers  that  came  out 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1953  entitled  On  the 
Writer's  Worlt^.  The  earlier  novelists  such  as 
Gorky,  A.  Tolstoy,  Furmanov,  Serafimo- 
vitch,  Ehrenburg,  Fcdin,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  notables  Fadeyev,  Ostrovsky,  Pavlenko, 
Simonov,  and  Paustovsky  discuss  various  as- 
p)ccts  of  prose;  Pogodin  deals  with  the  theater, 
while  Mayakovsky,  Issakovsky,  and  Tvar- 
dovsky  discuss  aspxcts  of  pjoctry.  Needless  to 
say,  whether  they  talk  about  their  own  works 
or  give  advice  to  other  writers,  there  arc  two 
main  preoccupations.  One  is  Socialist  Realism 
which  has  its  root  in  socialist  society,  reality, 
and  the  f>co|)lc,  while  the  other  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  Soviet  literature 
and  to  discover  means  whereby  this  can  be 
done.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  even 
for  the  dedicated  Communists.  Some  skid 
along  the  surface  on  cliches  and  the  Party  line 
while  others  really  try  to  grapple  with  this 
very  ticklish  problem.  The  result  is  curious: 
It  is  not  the  aesthetic  content  of  this  book  on 
Dichtl(unst  but  the  artist’s  own  predicament 
as  it  reveals  itself  through  these  articles  that 
is  of  interest  here. 

Ludmilla  B,  Turi(evich 
Princeton  University 
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**  Harald  von  Koenigswald,  cd.  Es  war  ein 
Land.  Voll^sbuch  vom  deutschen  Osten. 
Esslingen.  Bcchtlc.  1957.  319  pages,  ill. 
14.80  dm. 

“There  was  once  a  land”  is  the  keening  refrain 
that  runs  like  a  haunting  melody  through 
the  many  nostalgic  narratives  in  this  carefully 
chosen  collection — which  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  lost  German  eastern  lands. 
The  significant  postwar  passages,  a  few  of 
which  bear  leading  names  in  modern  German 
literature,  not  only  mourn  the  fateful  dispos¬ 
session  of  this  once  proud  occupied  territory 
and  urge  the  reader  ever  to  keep  its  memory 
alive,  they  also  try  to  find  some  moral  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  the  German  people  as 
a  result  of  the  loss. 

The  selections  fall  into  three  groups:  The 
first  describes  the  land  itself;  the  second  treats 
of  the  people  who  colonized  and  inhabited  it; 
and  the  third  depicts  the  horrors  experienced 
by  the  fleeing  expellees.  Squeezed  in  between 
the  last  two  groups,  like  an  incongruous  sign¬ 
post  against  a  murky  sky,  is  Churchill’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Big  Three  meeting  at  Potsdam. 

V.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

Jiirgen  Rausch.  Der  Mensch  als  Martyrer 
und  Monstrum.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  1957.  256  pages.  12.80  dm. 
There  is  hardly  any  more  searching  and  illu¬ 
minating  analysis  of  our  present  human  situ¬ 
ation  than  these  organically  interwoven  es¬ 
says.  The  author  here  confronts  us  with  his 
firm  conviction  that  modern  man  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  shift  of  equilibrium  toward  a  merely 
mechanical  and  materialistic  activity  and  by 
a  demonic  passion  to  enlarge  his  technical  pro¬ 
duction  in  which  genuine  human  creativity  is 
greatly  reduced.  Man  thus  loses  more  and 
more  of  his  basic  hum.an  and  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties,  is  monstruously  distorted  by  unlimited 
material  possibilities,  and  thus  becomes  a 
martyr  for  that  being  (Sein)  which  his  exist¬ 
ence  has  obscured.  But  only  in  accordance 
with  an  absolute  order,  which  Rausch  recog¬ 
nizes  as  being  latent  within  man  himself,  is 
the  realization  of  human  freedom  within  the 
temporal,  relative,  and  historical  existence 
feasible. 

Rausch  distinguishes  himself  from  many 
contemporary  writers  and  philosophers 
through  his  unfaltering  belief  in  man’s  in¬ 
exhaustible  energies  and  essentially  unalter¬ 
able  faculties.  In  creative  and  forceful  language 
he  leads  the  reader  from  the  problem  of  man’s 
relationship  to  technology  and  time  to  sig¬ 
nificant  and  convincing  perspectives  of  a  new 


humanism.  With  a  sincere  attitude  of  self- 
appraisal,  basic  inner  qualities  of  man  are  re¬ 
discovered,  enabling  Rausch  to  approach  a 
positive  mastery  of  our  modern  spiritual 
dilemma.  Konrad  Schaum 

Pri nceton  Uni versity 

Walther  Rchm.  Begegnungen  und  Pro- 
bleme:  Studien  zur  deutschen  Literatur- 
geschichte.  Bern.  Francke.  1957.  460  pages. 
26.80  dm. 

Professor  Rehm’s  productivity  and  industry 
are  such  that  a  short  review  can  not  possibly 
do  justice  to  the  wealth  and  finesse  of  his 
studies.  As  always,  when  concrete  analysis 
becomes  unfeasible,  generalization  will  have 
to  be  our  resort.  The  themes  here  are  almost 
altogether  from  that  strange  realm  of  aes¬ 
theticism  which  intrigued  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  its  interpreters,  the  relationship  of 
“art”  and  “life.”  The  author  himself  cannot 
escape  this  theme  either:  When  he  discusses 
Jean  Paul’s  figure  of  Roquairol  as  a  study  of 
Evil  he  moralizes,  when  he  discusses  Stifter 
he  becomes  idyllic,  when  he  speaks  of  Goethe 
and  Hebei  he  becomes  semi-Alemanian,  and 
when  he  writes  of  RiU^e  und  die  Duse  he 
seems  to  relive  or  re-enact  their  lives.  In  other 
words,  Rchm  knows  how  to  support  these 
presentations  by  quotation,  cross-rcfcrcncc, 
and  an  admirable  knowledge  of  secondary 
source  material. 

Two  Holdcrlin  studies  will  no  doubt  appeal 
to  the  many  admirers  and  lovers  of  Holdcrlin; 
the  essay  on  Alexander  von  dcr  Marwitz  is, 
in  the  vein  of  Varnhagen’s  own  biographical 
studies,  a  picture  of  a  once  much  admired  and 
since  almost  forgotten  aesthete  and  aristocrat. 
An  essay  on  Kierkegaard’s  Antigone,  based 
as  always  on  translations,  to  be  sure,  ties  up 
with  previous  Kierkegaard  studies  by  Rehm. 
Over  forty  pages  of  notes  not  only  enlarge 
the  text,  but  will  stimulate  the  student  to  fol¬ 
low  up  lines  that  may  interest  him  personally. 

This  is  a  rough  summary  of  the  content. 
But  to  describe  the  enjoyment  a  sensitive  or 
even  a  critical  reader  may  derive  from  these 
essays,  we  would  have  to  attempt  an  evoca¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  of  Rehm  and  present  his 
particular  form  of  historical  aestheticism  or 
aesthetic  historiography  in  relation  to  the  Ro¬ 
mantics  he  treats  so  well. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Walter  Wadcpuhl.  Heine-Studien.  Wei¬ 
mar.  Arion.  1956.  207  pages.  8  dm. 

This  is  a  collection  of  thirteen  studies  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine  (chiefly  biographical  and  textual 
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problems)  by  an  American  Germanist  who, 
for  ten  years  of  concentrated  work,  labored  de¬ 
votedly  at  his  task.  One  result  of  the  recent 
Heine  anniversary  year  is  that  Walter  Wade- 
puhl’s  essays,  which  had  appeared  in  various 
learned  journals,  now  are  brought  between 
covers  by  the  Nationale  Forschungs-  und  Ge- 
denkstatten  in  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
material  and  the  generally  careful  method¬ 
ology  of  Professor  Wadepuhl,  this  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Western  German 
publishers;  in  the  long  run,  it  will  make  no 
difference.  Decidedly  both  required  reading 
and  a  desideratum  for  your  university  or  col¬ 
lege  library. 

Herman  Salinger 

Dul(e  University 

*  Hans  Fehr.  Emil  Nolde:  Ein  Bitch  der 
Freundschajt.  Koln.  Schauberg.  1957.  183 
pages,  ill.  -j-  6  plates.  18  dm. 

Professor  Fehr’s  fascinating  account  accom¬ 
panies  Emil  Nolde  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  from  the  early  years  of 
loneliness  and  inner  conflict  to  the  years  of 
fame  and  final  establishment — though  self¬ 
doubt  and  irritation  never  ceased  to  attack 
this  great  painter,  so  sturdy  in  appearance  yet 
fundamentally  thin-skinned,  ready  to  take  of¬ 
fense  at  the  slightest  provocation.  What  makes 
Fehr’s  account  eminently  readable  is  the  off¬ 
hand,  diary  mode  of  narration,  with  its  wealth 
of  aperfus,  obiter  dicta,  studio  sallies  (and, 
occasionally,  p>ontifications),  all  of  which  help 
compose  an  unforgettable  portrait  of  Nolde’s 
difficult  and  contradictory  yet  powerful  per¬ 
sonality. 

The  volume  is  enriched  with  a  number  of 
plates — ’vatercolors,  oil  paintings,  and  wood- 
cuts — which  show  the  artist’s  mastery  of  his 
medium  to  good  advantage,  being  lx)th  ju¬ 
diciously  selected  and  reproduced  with  the 
greatest  care.  This,  then,  is  a  most  grateful 
contribution,  both  first-hand  and  first-rate,  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  German  Ex¬ 
pressionism  which  lovers  of  Nolde,  particu¬ 
larly,  can  ill  afford  to  miss. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Rudolf  Hagelstange.  Gesang  des  Lebens: 
Das  Werl{  Frans  Masereels.  Hanover. 
Fackeltrager.  1957.  143  pages,  ill.  14.80 
dm. 

Frans  Masereel,  who  is  now  sixty-eight  years 
old,  still  lives  in  Nice,  still  works,  still  creates 
those  graphic  shorthand  versions  of  our  world 
which  contain  all  its  grandeur  and  misery. 


Hagelstange  presents  an  excellent  selection  of 
Masereel’s  oeuvre  and  reprints  some  of  the  in¬ 
troductions  to  his  woodcut  series  by  writers 
like  Thomas  Mann,  Hermann  Hesse,  and 
Stefan  Zweig.  He  also  offers  texts  by  Ver- 
haeren.  Whitman,  Ch.-L.  Philippe,  and  others, 
with  Masereel’s  illustrations  together  with 
some  of  the  artist’s  drawings  and  water  colors. 

Success  came  early  to  Masereel  and  unearned 
neglect  later  on.  He  is  still  one  cf  the  great 
artists  of  our  time  and  it  is  good  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  his  patient  and  gigantic  work,  of 
his  idealism  and  weltoffen  understanding.  If 
Masereel’s  protest  sounds  old-fashioned  today, 
it  is  because  we  have  grown  cynical  and  hard. 
His  is  still  the  voice  of  the  pure  in  heart,  he 
has  not  lost  the  faith,  but  we  have! 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Matthijs  Jolles.  Goethes  Kunstanschauung. 

Bern.  Francke.  1957.  342  pages.  24  Sw.  fr. 
Professor  Jolles  happily  combines  a  systematic 
presentation  with  the  inner  and  outer  biogra¬ 
phy  that  nourished  Goethe’s  thought.  He 
makes  Der  Sammler  und  die  Seinigen  the 
hub  of  his  book,  justifiedly  so,  since  this  essay 
is  also  the  hub  of  Goethe’s  philosophy  of  art; 
he  then  goes  on  to  show  that  its  spokes  run 
backward  and  forward  in  time.  To  spin  Goe¬ 
the’s  thoughts  on  art  out  of  the  early  ^venties 
and  weave  them  into  close  relation  with  Der 
Sammler,  and  with  subsequent  developments, 
is  one  of  the  most  daring  achievements  of 
this  work.  If  Jolles  succeeded  it  was  because 
he  re-examined  Goethe’s  “Storm  and  Stress’’ 
writings  without  the  bias  of  those  who  expect 
and  discover  nothing  but  bubbling  feelings 
and  babbling  words.  TTie  strands  of  clear 
thinking  or  at  any  rate  of  intuitive  insight 
extracted  from  Zum  Schaef^espears  Tag  and 
Von  deutscher  Baul^unst  are  a  pleasure  to 
behold. 

But  fascinating  as  the  consistent  growth  of 
Goethe’s  views  is,  the  author  was  wise  in  shift¬ 
ing  the  weight  onto  the  elucidation  of  what 
we  must  consider  to  be  Goethe’s  final  pro¬ 
nouncements,  a  legacy  from  which  immense 
benefit  is  still  to  be  gained.  Its  scope — the  rela¬ 
tion  between  art  and  nature,  the  creative 
process,  the  delimitation  of  the  genres,  socio¬ 
logical  conditions  of  art  and  f>oetry,  the  inter¬ 
play  between  form  and  content — is  as  over¬ 
whelming  as  the  profound  objectivity  of 
Goethe’s  treatment.  Jolles  has  done  justice  to 
almost  all  these  aspects,  and  to  some  in  truly 
brilliant  fashion — in  this  connection  his  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  combined  efforts  of  Goethe  and 
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Schiller  comes  to  mind.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
chapter  that  the  author  fails  to  redeem  earlier 
promises.  Young  Goethe,  he  had  reminded  us, 
held  that  man,  through  contact  with  art,  will 
undergo  a  spiritual  rebirth,  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  we  look  for  Goethe’s  mature  development 
of  this  theme;  instead,  Julies  makes  a  rather 
trite  digression  into  the  held  of  literary  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  while  it  is  comforting  to  hear 
that  our  best  academic  teachers  practice  an 
almost  Goethean  explication  de  texte  one 
wishes  that  Goethe  had  not  been  made  to  stop 
here  but  allowed  to  resume  and  complete  the 
topic  of  spiritual  metamorphosis  through  art, 
particularly  through  that  of  the  poet.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Julies  will  continue  his  investi¬ 
gations.  Meanwhile  we  shall  return  to  his 
book  which  no  hrst  reading,  however  carefully 
done,  can  exhaust  in  its  wealth  of  information 
and  inspiration. 

Hermann  Boeschenstein 
University  of  Toronto 

*  Alfons  M.  Dauer.  Der  Jazz.  Kassel.  Roth. 

1958.  285  pages,  ill.  -j-  28  plates.  24.50  dm. 
No  informed  musician  sneers  at  “jazz”  today. 
Men  like  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Korngold, 
Toch,  Milhaud,  Ibert,  and  many  others  have 
eagerly  adopted  some  of  the  jazz  idioms  to  en¬ 
rich  the  vocabulary  of  “long  hair”  music.”  And 
there  are  those  who  claim  that  the  sublimation 
of  jazz  by  Gershwin  makes  a  better  foundation 
of  truly  American  music  than  do  all  the  works 
of  our  French-trained  composers  of  the  later 
generation.  The  present  study  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  for  composers.  It  is  rather  fascinating 
to  see  a  well  trained  German  mind,  with  a 
strong  analytical  bent,  at  work  on  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  jazz,  ragtime,  swing,  etc. 

The  numerous  musical  examples,  many  of 
them  never  before  put  in  notation,  and  their 
discussion  comprise  a  most  valuable  section 
of  the  book.  A  second  volume,  describing  the 
developments  of  jazz  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  in  preparation. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Carl  Orff.  Bairisches  W elttheater.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1957.  143  pages.  13.50  dm. 

A  libretto  rarely  has  an  Eigenleben.  Those 
written  by  Carl  Orff  for  his  own  operas  are 
no  exception;  they  are  fascinating,  however, 
as  means  of  becoming  more  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  master’s  creative  process. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
imagine  Orff’s  very  personal  musical  style,  and 
it  is  quite  advisable  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  Bavarian  dialect  in  order  to  appreciate  these 


libretti.  Three  operas  are  included  in  this  small 
volume:  the  full  length  Die  Bernauerin.  and 
the  two  one-act  pieces,  Astutuli  and  Comoedia 
de  Christi  Resurrectione.  Because  it  blends 
splendidly  medieval  tradition  and  modern 
conception,  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  all  friends  of  theater 
and  opera. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Gisela  Sichardt.  Das  Weimarer  Uebhaber- 
theater  unter  Goethes  Leitung.  Weimar. 
Arion.  1957.  200  pages  -j-  8  plates.  16  dm. 
While  this  book  deals  with  a  marginal  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  treated  fairly  often,  the 
author  seems  well  justified  in  presenting  a  new 
study  of  the  subject  of  the  Liebhabertheater, 
since  her  book  furnishes  a  wealth  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  the  repertoire  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  this  theater.  The  author  dem¬ 
onstrates  convincingly  that  her  re-examination 
of  the  sources  and  her  rereading  of  the  earlier, 
often  inaccurate  accounts  were  necessary.  The 
book  also  correctly  and  emphatically  presents 
the  thesis  that  Goethe’s  concern  for  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Liebhabertheater  is  more  significant  in 
his  progress  towards  the  creative  directorate 
of  the  Hoftheater  than  has  hitherto  been  rec¬ 
ognized. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

**  Hans  Ludwig.  Berlin  von  gestern.  Berlin. 
Das  Neue  Berlin.  1957.  244  pages,  ill.  -f- 
4  plates.  26.50  dm. 

Comparatively  a  “youngster”  among  West- 
European  capitals,  Berlin,  temporarily  de¬ 
prived  of  its  former  official  rank,  is  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  essentially  a  product  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  made  it  the  industrial,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  cultural  center  of  Germany  from 
the  hectic  Griinderjahre  to  its  abysmal  pulver¬ 
ization  caused  by  the  madness  of  a  certain 
Austrian  corporal.  The  present  picture  book 
masterfully  evokes  the  Berlin  from  about  1800 
to  1918  in  a  series  of  competently  selected 
reproductions,  some  of  which  are  in  color,  and 
all  of  which  are  significant  and  excellent. 
Whatever  the  undeniable  prosaic  side  of  Spree- 
Athen,  the  native  son  especially,  turning 
these  pages,  will  be  unable  to  resist  nostalgia, 
although  this  East-Sector-produced  work 
stresses  indeed,  but  quite  legitimately  and 
with  a  gratifying  lack  of  massive  propaganda, 
the  seamier  side  of  a  social  life  long  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  highly  stratified  Dreikjassenwahl- 
recht  Prussian  electoral  system  based  on 
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wealth.  The  everyday  life  atmosphere,  the 
Berliner  at  work  and  play,  in  pride  and  sor¬ 
row,  and  his  never-failing  wit  are  all  pro¬ 
jected  and  embodied  here.  A  precious  treasure 
of  memories  which  will  invite  frequent  brows¬ 
ing. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Hedwig  Conrad-Martius.  Das  Sein,  Mi'in- 

chen.  Kosel.  1957.  142  pages.  12  dm. 
Hedwig  Conrad-Martius  is  regarded  as  one 
of  Germany’s  outstanding  phenomenologists, 
and  her  latest  publication  is  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  ontological  studies  appearing  in 
recent  years.  Its  main  theme  is  a  new  attempt 
to  analyze  and  to  interpret  the  all-inclusive 
concept  of  “being”  on  an  ontological  basis, 
and  with  phenomenological  means  of  analogy. 
This  is  presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
by  a  speculative  comparison  of  the  manifold 
meanings  and  descriptions  of  the  idealistic 
and  categorical  forms  of  “being.”  To  this  is 
added,  in  a  second  part  of  the  book,  a  discourse 
on  the  basic  forms  of  materialistic  “being”  as 
set  against  a  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  it. 
The  conclusion  tries  to  show  that  an  analogy 
of  true  “being”  is  possible  in  relation  to  the 
fundamental  phenomenological  concept  of 
real  existence. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Daf^ota  State  College 

Arthur  Hiibscher.  Denl^er  unserer  Z,eit. 

II.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1957.  358  pages.  9.80 

dm. 

TTiirty  representative  philosophers  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  warn  against  the  dehumanizing  effect  of 
an  arrogant,  pragmatistic  scientism.  A  list 
of  their  names  and  topics  will  best  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  this  rich  and  readable 
book. 

Spcngler:  The  Problem  of  History.  Toyn¬ 
bee:  Does  History  Repeat  Itself?  Huizinga: 
Presence  and  Past.  A.  Weber:  Science  and 
Life.  Berdiaiev:  The  New  Middle  Ages.  Ortega 
y  Gasset:  from  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses. 
Guardini:  The  Future.  Croce:  on  the  history 
of  his  philosophy.  A.  Schweitzer:  Culture  as 
Ethical  Postulate.  Max  Scheler:  Man  and  God. 
N.  Hartmann:  Levels  and  Hierarchies.  E. 
Rothacker:  Understanding  (Verstehen).  Berg¬ 
son:  Possible  and  Actual.  Freud:  The  Super- 
Ego.  C.  G.  Jung:  Mana.  E.  Spranger:  The 
Solitary  Voice.  E.  Husserl:  Factual  Science 
Makes  Robots.  Jaspers:  Philosophy  and  the 
Future.  Sartre:  Defense  of  Existentialism. 
Marcel:  Having  and  Being.  Driesch:  Death 
and  Metaphysics.  Max  Planck:  Causality.  Ein¬ 
stein:  Physics  and  World  View.  Heisenberg: 


Man  Encounters  Himself.  Dingier:  Primacy 
of  Philosophy.  John  Dewey:  Psychology  Is  So¬ 
cial.  Santayana:  Natural  Philosophy.  White- 
head:  God.  Russell:  Facts  and  Laws.  Wittgen¬ 
stein:  The  End  Is  Silence. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Karl  Rahner.  Geist  in  Welt.  Miinchen. 

Kosel.  2nd  ed.,  1957.  414  pages.  29.50  dm. 
Searching  appraisal  of  St.  Thomas’s  philoso¬ 
phy.  Thomas  specialized  and  redirected  St. 
Augustine’s  philosophy,  thus  affording,  with 
Christian  interpretation,  logical  linkage  be¬ 
tween  Greek  speculative  and  Socratic  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  questioning  of  Phenomenology 
and  Existentialism.  Since  Thomas  elaborated 
no  Schema  of  his  philosophy,  need  has  existed 
for  examination  of  his  thought  which  will 
not,  as  in  earlier  attempts,  stray  into  tangen¬ 
tial  matters  and  historical  origins.  Rahner 
omits  consideration  of  the  sources  of  Thomas’s 
reasoning  and  bypasses  other  neo-Scholastics 
to  analyze  the  Erltenntnislehre  in  pertinent 
sections  of  the  Summa  Theologica.  Unification 
and  vivid  interpretation  of  Thomas’s  concepts 
clarify  their  significance  and  bearing  upon 
modern  philosophical  problems. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

**  Max  Scheler.  Schriften  aus  dem  Nachlass. 

I:  Zur  Ethil(  und  Erl^enntnislehre.  Bern. 

Francke.  1957.  583  pages.  38  Sw.  fr. 

This  inexhaustiUy  rich  collection  of  essays, 
many  published  for  the  first  time,  is  bound  to 
exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  philosophy 
of  this  century;  at  least,  it  can  not  be  ignored. 

The  essays  on  knowledge  present  a  clear, 
authoritative  statement  on  the  phenomeno¬ 
logical  method.  They  distinguish  the  “natural 
world  view”  in  correlation  with  the  world  of 
immediate  experience,  from  the  “scientific 
world  view”  in  correlation  with  abstract  ob¬ 
jects.  Both  are,  thirdly,  examples  of  essential 
structures  of  a  living  reality,  envisaged  by  phe¬ 
nomenological  philosophy. 

These  essential  structures,  open  to  essential 
or  non-factual  knowledge,  are  then  further  ex¬ 
emplified  in  non<ognitive  realms  of  life.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  are  the  phenomenological 
analysis  of  “shame,”  of  models  (Vorbilder) 
and  leaders  of  human  culture  (saint,  genius, 
hero,  pioneers  of  science  and  practical-tech¬ 
nical  civilization).  There  are  also  essays  on 
religion,  the  ordo  amoris  and  freedom  in 
many  levels  of  essential  and  different  “visions.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Wilhelm  Langc-Eichbaum,  Genie,  Irrsinn 
und  Ruhm.  Miinchen.  Ernst  Reinhardt. 
4th  ed.,  1956.  628  pages.  36.70  Sw.  fr. 
This  is  the  fourth  revised  edition  of  Lange- 
Eichbaum’s  treatise  on  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  genius,  insanity,  and  fame.  The  author 
devotes  264  pages  to  the  explanation  of  his 
thesis  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  his  work 
to  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  family 
and  psycho-social  background  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  historically  famous  persons.  The 
thought-provoking  work  maintains  that  there 
are  no  sufjermen  in  the  Nietzsche  sense;  rather, 
the  concept  of  genius  is  the  end-product  of  at 
least  three  distinct  but  interrelated  factors:  a 
special  talent,  a  psycho-sociological  climate 
which  produces  fame,  and  an  exaggerated 
drive  for  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  “gen¬ 
ius.”  Creative  talent  is  not  necessarily  patho¬ 
logical  but  by  and  in  itself  does  not  produce 
a  genius.  The  combination  of  intensive  am¬ 
bition  with  popular  approval  and  awe  of  this 
drive  are  the  necessary  prerequisites  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  history  as  a  famous  person.  Although 
this  book  is  far  from  being  the  final  answer 
to  the  continuing  investigations  into  creativity, 
pathology,  and  fame,  it  is  extremely  stimu¬ 
lating  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  students 
of  mankind. 

Gerd  H.  Fenchel 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

®  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy.  Franl{reich- 
Deutschland:  Mythos  oder  Anrede.  Berlin. 
Vogt.  1957.  106  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  neo-Christian  sociologist  Eugen  Rosen¬ 
stock-Huessy  always  challenges  his  readers 
with  baffling  interpretations  and  the  coura¬ 
geous,  if  not  audacious  restatement  of  hidden 
and  long-forgotten  truths.  He  has  discovered 
a  fact  which  other  scholars  in  his  field  and 
even  philologists  and  historians  ail  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlook  or  intentionally  neglect:  the 
dynamics  of  language  and  nomenclature  and 
their  history-making  significance. 

At  the  very  moment  when  economic  and 
political  necessity  has  swept  the  thousand  year 
old  Franco-German  antagonism  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  of  history,  Rosenstock-Huessy 
reminds  us  that  this  seemingly  revolutionary 
development  means  nothing  but  the  return 
to  the  original  unity  of  the  two  nations,  as  it 
existed  under  Charlemagne  in  800,  and  the 
final  elimination  of  a  monstrosity  due  to  the 
decline  of  the  empire  of  the  Francs  brought 
about  by  the  emperor’s  feuding  successors. 
Indeed,  the  author  of  this  fiery  bwklet  attack¬ 
ing  cherished  myths,  romanticist  concepts,  and 


historical  half-truths  shows  that  originally  the 
terms  “Frank-Reich”  and  “Deutsch-Land” 
were  identical,  stressing  merely  two  different 
asf>ects  of  the  same  thing.  The  former  term 
referred  to  the  people,  the  latter  to  Charle¬ 
magne’s  all-encompassing  army  and  its  clerico- 
juridical  functions. 

This  amazing  identity  of  the  words 
“deutsch”  and  “friinkisch”  is  testified  to  by 
Otfried  von  Weissenburg  in  his  long  poem 
written  around  870.  But  Rosenstock-Huessy’s 
most  important  discovery  concerns  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  original  term  “thiotisce”  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  contemporary  usage;  they  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  Swiss.  Of  all  European 
parliaments  only  the  German  and  the  Polish 
Reichstag  are  still  called  “Diet”  in  English 
and  “dicte”  or  “diette”  in  French,  and  both 
historians  and  philologists  have  said  a  lot  of 
nonsense  to  explain  this  fact.  The  political 
implications  of  Rosenstock-fduessy’s  find  are 
highly  important  and  most  gratifying.  Only 
in  our  days  has  the  earth  become  a  real  planet 
and  this,  the  author  says,  makes  wars  im¬ 
possible.  “Empires  fought  wars.”  Only  the 
disappearance  of  the  Reiche  vouches  for  inter¬ 
planetary  thinking,  i.e.,  peace  on  earth  as  a 
unity. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Willi  Brandt,  Richard  Lowenthal.  Ernst 
Reuter:  Ein  Leben  fiir  die  Freiheit.  Miin- 
chen.  Kindler.  1957.  760  pages,  ill.  19.80 
dm. 

Klaus  Harpprecht.  Ernst  Reuter.  Eine  Bio- 
graphie  in  Bildern  und  Dol(umenten. 
Miinchen.  Kindler.  1957.  125  pages.  12.80 
dm. 

The  great  mayor  of  Berlin,  Ernst  Reuter,  has 
found  a  biographer  in  the  pjerson  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Willi  Brandt.  Historical  chance  gave 
Brandt  his  appointment  just  after  this  book 
had  been  published.  Together  with  a  Ger¬ 
man-born  editor  of  the  London  Observer,  he 
did  a  very  good  job.  This  “political  biography” 
is  based  on  documents,  letters,  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  interviews.  It  was  not  easy  to  dig 
up  all  this  material.  Reuter’s  way  led  from 
the  secure  quietness  of  a  Lutheran  middle- 
class  home  to  the  troubles  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  in  Russia,  to  the  honors  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  in  the  Social-Democratic  Party 
during  the  Weimar  Republic,  to  KZ’s  and 
Turkish  exile,  and  finally  to  the  crowning 
peak  of  this  turbulent  and  eventful  life,  when 
the  mayor  of  West  Berlin  stood  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  to  defend  his  people.  Such  a  life  makes 
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good  reading,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  live.  The 
authors  know  how  to  tell  the  story  and  they 
know  how  to  weave  this  colorful  strand  into 
the  tapestry  of  the  general  background  of  the 
history  of  the  first  hdf  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  companion  volume  gives  welcome  il¬ 
lustrations.  Family  pictures,  news  shots,  and 
interesting  documents  are  here  offered. 

Carl  E.  Misch 
Centre  College 

Ludwig  Reiners.  Bismarcl^.  II:  1864-1871. 

Miinchen.  Beck.  1957.  x  -j-  550  pages,  ill. 

-|-  6  plates.  17.50  dm. 

The  second  volume  of  Reiners’s  biography  of 
Bismarck  is  even  more  fascinating  reading 
than  the  first  one.  With  this  period  (1864- 
1871)  the  author  steps  on  well-trodden 
grounds.  His  treatment,  however,  is  adding 
something  new  to  the  field  of  Bismarck  re¬ 
search.  More  than  is  the  case  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume,  in  the  new  volume  Bismarck  appears  in 
a  brighter  light  than  he  is  generally  known  to 
us,  as  the  “blood  and  iron”  chancellor.  It  is 
entirely  imaginable  that  Reiners’s  rather  posi¬ 
tive  treatment  will  encounter  criticism.  One 
should  know  that  according  to  the  late  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion  the  present  Bismarck  picture  is 
completely  distorted  (“vollig  verkrustet”),’ 
since  every  political  direction  has  created  its 
own  Bismarck  image.  The  German  nationalist 
has  considered  him  a  patron  saint,  others  have 
seen  him  and  still  do  so  today  as  a  person 
who  stands  between  Attila  and  Hitler.  Reiners 
describes  his  hero  as  a  very  moderate  poli¬ 
tician  who  tried  to  solve  every  task  by  the 
mildest  means.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  task  of 
the  German  historian  to  spread  the  real  Bis¬ 
marck  picture  amongst  the  Germans,  even  if 
it  is  not  a  perfect  one,  just  as  Washington  and 
Lincoln  were  not  perfect  or  uncontested  pres¬ 
idents. 

The  volume  permits  us  to  accompany  Bis¬ 
marck  from  the  Danish  War  of  1864  until  the 
peace  with  France  after  the  Franco-German 
War.  The  appendix  contains  a  brief  chronol¬ 
ogy,  a  thorough  bibliography  of  345  titles,  and 
source  references.  A  number  of  photographs 
and  cartoons  help  to  illustrate  the  text. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  new 
biography  of  Bismarck  should  be  a  must  on 
the  reading  list  of  the  student  of  modern  Eu¬ 
ropean  history,  even  if  he  will  perhaps  find 
himself  at  times  disagreeing  with  the  author. 
This  reviewer,  at  least,  is  looking  forward  to 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  late  author’s 
work  on  the  “Iron  Chancellor”  which  will  be 
published  this  year.  Armin  E.  Mrucl{^ 

Morgan  State  College 


*  Anton  Wildgans.  Der  geoffnete  Schrein. 

Wien.  Wancura.  1957.  96  pages.  4.90  dm. 
The  diary  entries,  notes,  and  observations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  slim  book  were  never  destined 
by  the  author  for  publication.  But  twenty-five 
years  after  Wildgans’s  demise,  his  widow  gave 
at  last  permission  to  publish  a  selection  of  his 
most  noteworthy  thoughts  and  analytical  self¬ 
confessions.  She  herself  arranged  the  wealth 
of  material,  doing  so  not  in  chronological  but 
in  thematic  order,  thus  achieving  a  clear  and 
systematic  picture  of  Wildgans’s  broad  spir¬ 
itual  realm. 

In  those  pithy,  axiomatic  sayings,  spanning 
many  a  crucial  period  of  his  homeland’s  his¬ 
tory,  the  same  values  may  be  traced  and  de¬ 
tected  that  shine  forth  in  his  plays,  poems, 
and  in  his  great  epic  poem  Kirbisch:  before 
all  his  selfless,  almost  pious  devotion,  his  deep- 
felt  love  and  warm  understanding  for  his  fel- 
lowmen,  his  earnest,  ever-present  urge  to 
fathom  the  very  depths  of  the  human  soul, 
and  his  strong  and  passionate  feeling  for 
justice. 

The  many  bitter  disappointments  Wildgans 
had  suffered  did  not  seem  to  have  overshad¬ 
owed  his  happiness.  For,  whatever  Fate  had 
in  store  for  him,  a  poet  and  author  who  was 
not  awarded  the  full  recognition  .of  his  great 
works  during  his  lifetime,  he  never  felt  out¬ 
raged  or  embittered.  That  deep  inner  radi¬ 
ance  that  filled  his  heart  remained  his  un¬ 
swerving  creed  throughout  all  his  life,  always 
gaining  new  strength  despite  setbacks  and 
tribulations;  and  this  unshakable  faith  had  its 
roots  in  his  belief  in  doing  always  the  right 
things  at  the  right  time,  in  putting  confidence 
above  mere  success,  and  before  all  in  his  im¬ 
plicit  trust  in  the  guiding,  never  failing  spirit 
of  God. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst.  N.  Y. 


^  Max  Dauthendey.  Sieben  Meere  nahmen 
mich  auf,  Hermann  Gerstner,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen /Miiller.  1957.  359  pages. 
19.80  dm. 

This  collection  of  unpublished  letters  and 
diary  entries  constitutes  an  intimate  and  com¬ 
plete  record  of  Dauthendey’s  life  and  thought, 
for  editor  Gerstner  has  judiciously  filled  gaps 
in  the  autobiographical  presentation  with 
characterizations  by  the  poet’s  Swedish  wife, 
by  family  friend  and  painter  Gertrud  Ro- 
stosky,  and  other  close  acquaintances.  In  his 
own  lucid  words,  Dauthendey’s  fate  as  a  poet 
unrolls  from  a  basic  dissonance  in  his  nature: 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  spirit  continually 
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clashes  with  an  exotic  aestheticism  of  the 
senses.  This  split  is  betrayed  in  the  two  types 
of  audience  Dauthendey  addresses:  He  is  at 
his  best  when  idealized  love  for  wife  and 
friends  informs  his  verse;  at  other  times  a 
professional  Gcltungsbediirjnis  results  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  prose.  The  craving  for  success,  in  turn, 
arises  from  his  continuous  financial  indebted¬ 
ness  amongst  those  very  friends.  Yet,  he  senses 
that  his  impressionistic  subjectiveness  is  quite 
out  of  step  with  the  pompous  popular  senti¬ 
mentality  of  the  Griinderjahre.  His  self-im¬ 
posed  pilgrimages  away  from  the  woman  and 
culture  he  loves  into  faraway  lands  sets  the 
stage  for  his  last  despair:  The  errant  aesthete 
is  trapf>ed  on  Java  by  the  reality  of  world  war 
for  four  heart-rending  years.  TTiis  ironic  exile 
in  the  solitary  confinement  of  his  island  para¬ 
dise  and  final  release  through  his  little-noticed 
death,  when  repatriation  was  just  around  the 
corner,  epitomizes  the  whole  frustration  of  his 
existence. 

Roland  Hoermann 
University  of  California 
at  Davis 

*  Goethe  &  Reinhard.  Briefwechsel  in  den 
fahren  1807-1832.  Friedrich  von  Muller, 
ed.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1957.  618  pages. 
18  dm. 

Everyone  knows  Goethe,  but  Reinhard  has 
become  an  unknown  figure,  though  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  known  in  his  own  right.  A  min¬ 
isterial  student  in  his  native  Swabia,  he  left 
in  a  huff  to  end  up  as  a  peer  of  France  who 
had  successfully  weathered  the  Revolution, 
Talleyrand,  Napoleon,  and  the  Restoration. 
His  correspondence  with  Goethe,  prepared  by 
himself,  was  first  incompletely  brought  out 
in  1850  when  references  to  crowned  heads  and 
much  else  was  left  out.  Now  we  have  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  for  the  first  time.  While  a  compari¬ 
son  shows  that  the  new  material  is  not  so 
large  as  in  Grumach’s  recent  edition  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  conversations  with  another  diplomat. 
Chancellor  Muller,  the  old  edition  has  become 
so  rare  that  few  have  access  to  it. 

The  new  edition  is  not  only  far  more  amply 
and  almost  exhaustively  annotated,  it  is  also 
incredibly  inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time 
attractively  made  and  printed  on  India  paper. 
The  tenor  of  the  correspondence  is  different 
from  any  other  Goethe  letters  in  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  wrote  at  length  and  much  about 
themselves  and  the  times,  their  attitudes  and 
observations,  so  that  the  letters  become  a  valu¬ 
able  document  also  for  the  historian  of  France. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  relationship 
grows  more  and  more  intimate,  though  Goethe 


obviously  was  not  much  taken  by  Madame 
Reinhard.  She,  by  the  way,  descended  from 
the  famous  Reimarus  whose  “Fragments” 
caused  such  a  storm  when  Lessing  first  pub¬ 
lished  them.  This  brings  us  into  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  Hamburg  around  1800.  Then  there 
is  Boisseree,  from  whom  Reinhard  bought  an 
estate  on  the  Rhine  and  whom  we  know  inde¬ 
pendently  as  the  renovator  of  Cologne  and 
the  collector  of  the  Memlings,  etc.,  in  the 
Munich  Pinakothek  and  as  the  most  intimate 
and  sensitive  of  Goethe’s  acquaintances  who 
have  left  a  record  of  their  conversations. 

Our  book  was  first  suggested  by  Heuschele, 
but  the  notes  go  back  to  several  contributors 
versed  in  the  period  and  the  life  of  Goethe. 
This  is  a  must  for  every  library  and  a  joy  for 
every  Goethe  student.  Editor,  publisher,  and 
annotators  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
excellent  work. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Richard  Strauss,  Stefan  Zweig.  Brief¬ 
wechsel.  Willi  Schuh,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

S.  Fischer.  1957.  180  pages  -|-  4  plates. 
$3.70. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  Strauss  and 
Zweig,  aside  from  its  musical  and  literary 
aspects,  may  serve  as  an  imposing  example 
for  the  corresp>ondents’  determined  stand  of 
preserving  their  friendship  and  artistic  collab¬ 
oration  in  the  face  of  the  mounting  Nazi  terror 
in  Germany.  Covering  the  period  from  193,1 
to  1935,  the  letters  give  us  insight  into  the 
ideal  partnership  of  two  men  drawn  to  each 
other  by  respect  and  admiration.  Political 
events  limited  their  work  to  only  one  opera 
(Die  schweigsame  Frau,  the  libretto  of  which 
Zweig  based  on  Ben  Jonson’s  play);  it  was 
Strauss  who  insisted  that  the  name  of  his 
“non-Aryan”  text-writer  be  included  on  the 
playbill  announcing  the  Dresden  premiere. 
A  rather  “outspoken”  letter  by  Strauss,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gestapo,  where¬ 
upon  “strict  reprisals”  were  taken  against  a 
man  who  had  thought  and  even  ventured  to 
write  that  the  “whole  mess  will  be  over  in 
two  years.” 

There  is  drama  and  tragedy  in  these  letters: 
Zweig,  knowing  that  he  could  serve  Strauss 
no  longer,  Strauss,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
seeching  his  “one  and  only  author”  to  put 
art  before  politics  and  to  create  new  works, 
“even  though  they  will  remain  unpublished 
and  unperformed  until,  perhaps,  after  my 
death.”  Once  that  stark  remark:  “Just  in 
order  not  to  become  senile,  I  compose  a  hymn 
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for  the  Olympic  Games  in  Tokyo — I,  the  de¬ 
clared  foe  of  sports!” 

What  is  most  rewarding  and  startling  in 
this  book  are  the  excerpts  Willi  Schuh  has 
culled  from  Strauss’s  handwritten  little  “No- 
tizbiicher,”  excerpts  that  not  only  pertain  to  his 
relationship  with  Zweig,  but  also  mirror  the 
distaste  and  horror  Strauss  felt  for  the  new 
regime.  If  there  should  be  any  need  to  contra¬ 
dict  still  existing  rumors  of  Strauss's  “Anti- 
Semitism”  or  “fellow-traveling,”  here  is  the 
magnificent  and  irrevocable  proof  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  sincerity  and  artistic  loyalty  of  a  master 
composer  who,  a  captive  among  brutes,  en¬ 
trusted  his  thoughts  and  true  feelings  to  the 
pages  of  blue  school-notebooks — statements 
and  declarations  that  will  endear  him  to  any 
freedom-loving  reader.  An  immensely  capti¬ 
vating  addition  to  the  still  incomplete  Strauss 
literature. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst.  N,  Y. 

**  Lily  Abegg.  Im  neuen  China.  Zurich.  At¬ 
lantis.  1957.  285  p>ages  -f-  16  plates.  15.25 
Sw.  £r. 

Lily  Abegg  knows  the  Far  East  intimately 
and  in  this  book  gives  her  observations  and 
experiences  in  Red  China  three  years  ago.  In 
these  days  when  more  efforts  are  being  made 
to  open  China  to  the  Western  world  the  book 
supplies  us  with  much  new  information  on 
the  present-day  situation.  Immense  progress 
has  been  made  in  railroad  construction,  social¬ 
izing  the  farmers,  in  river  regulation,  and  in 
reforestation.  But  the  price  paid  has  been  se¬ 
vere  in  human  misery  and  regimentation.  We 
learn  of  the  annexation  of  Tibet  and  how  it 
was  accomplished.  With  a  population  of  six 
hundred  million  the  need  for  birth  control  is 
pressing.  Finally  the  author  believes  that 
China  will  develop  its  own  peculiar  fopm  of 
socialism.  The  book  presents  a  mine  df  in¬ 
formation  on  the  new  China,  together  with  a 
useful  appendix. 

E.  Trenl^ner 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

**  Karl  Jaspers.  Die  Atombombe  und  die 
Zu\unjt  des  Menschen.  Miinchen.  Pifjer. 
1957.  27  pages. 

Carl  Friedrich  von  Weizsacker.  Die  Ver~ 
antwortung  der  Wissenschaft  im  .4ijm- 
zeitaJter.  ^ttingen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ru 
precht.  1957.  53  pages.  2.40  dm. 

A  leading  Existentialist  philosopher,  Jaspers 
gives  here  a  radio  program  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  man  in  a  world  threatened  by  hydrogen 
and  cobalt  nuclear  bombs  and  other  such 


weapons.  Man  now  has  the  possibility  of  his 
total  annihilation.  “It  appears  that  either  we 
must  move  toward  World  Order,  or  else  to¬ 
ward  World  War,  with  its  probable  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Mankind.”  As  the  author  remarks,  the 
“Day  of  Yahweh,”  the  final  and  total  decline 
of  man,  as  foretold  by  the  ancient  Biblical 
prophets,  is  now  close  upon  us,  thanks  to  our 
own  technological  “advance.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  von  Weizsacker’s  brief 
book  concerning  the  responsibility  of  science 
in  our  atomic  age,  there  is  printed  a  declara¬ 
tion  (dated  April  12, 1957)  signed  by  eighteen 
German  atomic  scientists.  These  include  such 
outstanding  persons  as'Otto  Hahn,  Max  Born, 
Werner  Heisenberg,  and  the  author.  It  is  a 
living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  atomic 
scientists  are  assuming  social  responsibility  for 
atomic  weapons.  The  book  itself  contains  two 
recent  lectures  by  the  author.  The  first  is  given 
under  the  title  of  this  book;  the  second  is 
the  eleventh  of  twelve  lectures  on  “Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Atomic  Age,”  entitled  “Politi¬ 
cal  Effects  of  Atomic  Weapons.”  These  essays 
are  well  worth  reading. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Anwar  el  Sadat.  Geheimtagebuch  der 
dgyptischen  Revolution.  Anja  Hegemann, 
tr.  Diisseldorf.  Diederichs.  1957.  166 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

We  abominate  Nasser  and  all  his  works  be¬ 
cause  he  challenges  Western  supremacy  and 
is  the  sworn  enemy  of  our  friend  Israel.  Audi 
alteram  partem.  It  is  of  capital  importance  to 
have  a  brief,  informal,  sober  story  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Revolution  by  a  lieutenant  and  friend  of 
Nasser.  The  aims  of  the  movement  were  un¬ 
impeachable:  independence  and  democracy. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Revolutionists 
are  living  up  to  their  ideals;  but  it  is  well  to 
know  that  their  principles  are  ours.  A  glance 
at  Mein  Kampf  proved  that  Hitler  was  a  tragic 
absurdity  and  would  have  to  be  suppressed: 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  book.  On  the 
contrary,  Anwar  el  Sadat  condemns — in  the 
extremists  of  the  Moslem  League — exactly  the 
kind  of  Nationalism  that  we  also  condemn: 
“Der  religiose  Eifer  artete  in  persbnlichen 
Ehrgeiz  und  in  eine  einseitige,  fremden- 
hasserische  Vaterlandsbesessenheit  aus.” 

The  book,  with  a  brief  Introduction  by 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  is  translated  from  the 
French.  It  has  retained  in  German  that  boasted 
clarity  that  the  French  are  so  careful  to  keep 
away  from  their  politics. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 
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**  Hans  Sokol.  Salazar  und  sein  neues  Portu¬ 
gal.  Graz.  Styria.  1957.  314  pages  +  12 
plates.  122.50  s. 

Sokol  belongs  to  the  large  chorus  of  Catholic 
writers  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  au¬ 
thoritarian  regime  imposed  by  the  military  but 
maintained  by  the  wisdom  and  aid  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Salazar  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  behind 
him.  Sokol’s  readable  account,  illustrated  with 
good  maps  and  photographs,  is  based  on  an 
unexplained  stay  in  Lisbon  during  World  War 
Two,  one  personal  interview  with  Salazar,  and 
a  vast  amount  of*copiously  quoted  reading. 
Had  the  author  only  known  more  Portuguese 
and  had  he  read  the  literature  of  the  regime 
more  critically!  He  would  not  have  overrated, 
e.g.,  the  signiftcance  of  Integralism  within  Por¬ 
tuguese  literature.  Salazar’s  policies  are 
brought  up  to  date  with  a  chapter  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  G^. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


*  Robert  Haerdter.  Spanisches  Capriccio. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1957.  152  pages,  ill. 

12.80  dm. 

Conjure,  incant,  spellbind,  exorcise — what  is 
the  English  equivalent  of  beschworen?  To 
conjure  the  spirit  of  Spain  in  a  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  prose  is  the  aim  of  this  unusual  travelogue. 
As  a  description  of  Spanish  reality  it  is  as 
much  beyond  ordinary  criticism  as  any  poem 
would  be.  All  one  can  say  is  that  this  is  one 
man’s  highly  sensitive,  but  entirely  subjective, 
reaction  to  a  number  of  impressions  he  re¬ 
ceived  during  a  short  visit  in  Spain.  Haerd¬ 
ter ’s  intensity  is  extraordinary  and  leads  him 
perhaps  at  times  to  some  dithyrambic  exag¬ 
geration.  But  he  is  serious,  intelligent,  and 
possessed  by  reverence  and  awe.  He  wants  to 
see  in  depth  and  does  not  take  easy  his  task 
of  probing  and  beschworen.  The  illustrations, 
taken  from  Goya’s  works,  bear  no  immediate 
relation  to  the  text  but  are  only  intended  by  the 
author  as  a  different  approach  to  the  soul  of 
Spain. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 


**  Rudolf  Hagelstange.  How  Do  You  Ul{e 
America?  Miinchen.  Piper.  1957.  145 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

Rudolf  Hagelstange,  one  of  the  more  eloquent 
of  the  younger  German  poets,  was  invited,  as 
inevitably  happens,  to  the  United  States  by 
our  Department  of  State  in  its  Exchange  of 
Persons  program.  This  short  but  lovely,  in¬ 
cisive,  sometimes  acidulous  profile  of  us  in 
both  prose  and  poetry  is  an  extra  and  welcome 
dividend  from  that  trip. 

Either  by  happy  accident  or  the  genius  of 
inspired  design,  Hagelstange  was  routed 
through  parts  of  the  United  States  which  the 
usual  tourist  does  not  get  to  see.  This  was  most 
fortunate,  since  it  gave  the  keen  poetic  insight 
of  the  author  unusual  opportunity  to  appraise 
us  as  a  whole.  Thus,  he  gets  to  participate  in 
the  inspiration  of  a  Negro  religious  service, 
the  deadly  earnestness  of  a  Church  of  Christ 
service  near  Houston,  Texas,  an  encounter 
with  “real”  cowboys,  and  the  most  un-Euro¬ 
pean  experiences  of  a  pedestrian  in  Houston 
out  to  enjoy  a  walk  being  stopped  by  the  pmlice 
who  wanted  to  know  why  he  was  walking 
instead  of  riding.  At  a  gathering  of  former 
Europeans  at  Santa  Fe  he  is  app>alled  by  the 
American  habit  of  putting  on  classical  records 
and  talking  rather  than  listening.  At  Taos, 
which  he  had  expected  to  be  the  high  p>oint 
of  his  trip,  he  found  the  dignity  of  the  Indian 
perverted  into  qualities  of  the  sideshow.  Los 
Angeles  he  dismisses  with  a  poem,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  he  finds  poetry  the  most 
eloquent  way  to  express  his  reactions  which  he 
calls  Impressionen  eines  Zaungastes. 

Most  valuable,  perhaps,  is  the  constant  per¬ 
spective  of  a  sensitive  European  viewing  our 
own  culture,  so  similar  yet  so  dissimilar.  And 
it  is  this  view  which  adds  such  piquancy  to 
his  sad  yet  interesting  interview  with  Ezra 
Pound  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  hospital  near  Wash¬ 
ington.  Fortunately,  the  question  which  Hagel¬ 
stange  raises  as  to  why  a  political  decision  was 
converted  into  a  medical  one,  and  thus  allow¬ 
ing  Pound  to  remain  a  “nothing”  in  a  sense, 
has  been  now  resolved. 

Joseph  A.  Brandt 
University  of  California 
at  I^s  Angeles 
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**  Mariano  Baquero  Goyancs.  Prosistas  es- 
panoles  contempordneos.  Madrid.  Rialp. 
1956.  286  pages.  44  ptas. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  professor  of  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  Murcia,  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume  five  articles  formerly 
published  in  several  Spanish  journals. 

His  first  study,  which  appeared  in  Insula, 
No.  68,  1953,  is  a  comparative  study  of 
Adolphe  by  Benjamin  Constant  and  La  pr6- 
diga  by  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcdn.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  article,  as  the  critic  states  it,  is  to 
present  a  “confrontacion  de  actitudes  y  mo- 
tivos  .  .  .  dos  comportamientos  humanos  y 
novelescos  frente  a  un  problema  amoroso  con 
un  contorno  psicoldgico,  ctico  y  social.” 

The  second  article,  which  had  previously 
been  published  by  the  University  of  Murcia  in 
1952,  constitutes  an  analysis  of  Clarm’s  Su 
tinico  hijo,  a  litde  known  book  by  Leopold 
Alas,  now  presented  by  Baquero  as  a  ‘‘novela 
estudiada  desde  dentro  y  desde  lo  puramente 
literario.” 

The  third  article,  taken  from  Archivum, 
University  of  Oviedo,  1952,  deals  with  the 
naturalistic  novel  of  Leopoldo  Alas,  La  re- 
genta.  This  represents  a  laudable  effort  of 
Baquero  to  prove  that  in  this  work  there  is 
what  the  critic  terms  ‘‘exaltacidn  de  lo  vital.” 

His  study  of  Gabriel  Mird’s  prose,  the 
fourth  article  in  this  volume,  was  a  paper 
read  by  Baquero  at  the  opening  of  the  1952-53 
courses  of  the  Real  Sociedad  Economica  de 
Amigos  del  Pais  de  Murcia.  The  postmodern¬ 
ist  traits  of  Mird’s  prose  and  its  “filiacidn 
rubeniana”  are  the  two  topics  with  which  the 
author  is  concerned. 

Finally,  in  his  fifth  article,  taken  from 
Clavileho,  No.  15,  1952,  the  critic  shows  that 
the  “sonoro  endecasilabo  anapdstico,”  which 
he  noticed  on  reading  La  voluntad,  is  not  a 
mere  accident,  but  a  further  proof  of  the 
frequent  rhythmic  patterns  found  in  Azorin’s 
prose. 

As  a  whole,  this  collection  of  essays  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  this  scholar’s  per¬ 
sonal  interpretations  regarding  the  literary 
production  of  Alarcdn,  Alas,  Mirdn,  and  Azo- 
rfn.  Baquero’s  additional  contribution  is  the 
documentation  he  offers  as  further  evidence 
of  the  validity  of  his  [xiints  of  view. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 


**  Lowell  Dunham.  Rdmulo  Gallegos:  Vida 
y  obra.  Gonzalo  Barrios,  Ricardo  Montilla, 
trs.  Mdxico.  Studium.  1957.  327  pages. 
Subject  and  author  are  well  matched  in  this 
study  of  the  exemplary  Venezuelan  man  of  let¬ 
ters  and  statesman:  Professor  Dunham  em¬ 
phasizes  Gallegos’s  positivistic  view  of  reality 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  us  in  text, 
notes,  and  bibliography  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Venezuelan’s  life  and 
letters  so  thorough  as  to  become  the  obliga¬ 
tory  starting  point  for  any  further  research. 
This  work  was  awarded  the  Juan  de  Cas¬ 
tellanos  Literary  Prize  of  Caracas. 

Dunham’s  primary  concern  with  facts  and 
ideological  orientation  excludes  neither  a 
warmly  affectionate  and  convincing  picture 
of  the  man  nor  a  clear  idea  of  the  literary 
merit  of  his  writings:  essays,  short  stories,  and 
novels.  A  final  chapter  fuses  concepts  of  the 
man  and  his  works  and  analyzes  Gallegos’s 
use  of  symbolism — an  apt  topic  for  further 
expansion. 

The  high  quality  of  the  translators’  work  is 
pointed  up  by  their  very  knowledgeable  notes 
to  Dunham’s  text. 

William  /.  Smither 
Tulane  University 

*  Jose  Enrique  Etcheverry.  Horacio  Qui- 
roga  y  la  creacidn  artistica.  Montevideo. 
Universidad  de  la  Republica.  1957.  44 
pages. 

In  this  essay,  a  model  of  concision,  Etcheverry 
first  analyses  Quiroga’s  idea  about  art  and 
artistic  life  in  general.  He  then  examines 
Quiroga’s  opinions  about  the  position,  includ¬ 
ing  the  economic,  of  the  man  of  letters  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  Quiroga’s 
theories  of  the  short  story.  Not  only  are  these 
theories  valuable  in  themselves,  they  are  also 
interesting  examples  of  how  Quiroga  sought 
to  justify  his  own  work  at  a  time  when  the 
rise  of  other  literary  movements  seemed  to 
threaten  his  own  established  position.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  this  book  is  a  skilful  blending  of  soci¬ 
ology  and  literary  criticism.  Etcheverry  also 
contributes  several  important  items  to  the 
growing  bibliography  on  Quiroga. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 
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**  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano.  Poesta  argentina  del 
siglo  XX.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1957.  285  pages.  $23  m/mcx. 
Ghiano  catalogues  ninety-three  Argentine 
poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
seeking  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  roots  of 
the  poetry  of  the  present.  His  groupings  reflect 
the  currents  he  sees  in  contemjx>rary  Argen¬ 
tine  poetry;  Modernismo  y  posmodernismo 
(189^1925),  which  seek  simplicity  and  re¬ 
finement  of  form;  Imaginismo  y  formas  de 
contencidn  (1925-1940);  and  Neorromanti- 
cismo,  renovaciones  superrealistas  y  otras  mo- 
dalidades  ( 1940-1950),  which  amplify  Roman¬ 
ticism  and  its  renovation  and  are  attentive 
to  the  activities  of  the  psyche,  especially  to 
those  manifested  in  the  dream  and  in  the 
subconscious.  Members  of  the  third  group  feel 
themselves  responsible  for  the  expression  of 
the  metaphysics  of  universal  poetry  without 
regard  to  the  limits  of  specific  language  or 
temporal  attitude. 

Ghiano’s  tripartite  division  of  Argentine 
poets  does  not  describe  completely  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  all  poets;  it  does  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  those  characteristics  wherein  poets 
coincide  in  creative  attitude.  The  creative  at¬ 
titude  Ghiano  considers  in  describing  a  given 
poet  is  that  one  shown  in  the  poet’s  early 
works.  There  is  no  contemporary  Argentine 
poet  who  ranks  with  the  greater  universal  art¬ 
ists;  but  if  Argentine  poetry  is  compared  with 
that  of  Spain  and  that  of  the  rest  of  America, 
one  sees  relatively  great  diversity  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  formalizations  of  the  muse  in  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 


**  Antonio  Machado.  Los  complementarios 
y  otras  prosas  pdstumas.  Guillermo  de 
Torre,  ed.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1957.  248 
pages. 

This  fifth  volume  of  Machado  to  appear  in 
Losada’s  Riblioteca  contempordnea  contains 
what  remains  of  Machado’s  notebooks,  nine 
letters  to  Unamuno,  and  miscellaneous  notes 
and  articles.  The  editor,  Guillermo  de  Torre, 
has  intentionally  omitted  Machado’s  class 
notes,  various  newspaper  articles  which  he 
considered  repetitious  or  too  circumstantial, 
and  those  ambiguous  letters  to  “Guiomar” 
published  only  fragmentarily  and  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  aura  of  my.«tery  by  Concha  Espina  some 
years  ago.  These  letters,  Torre  suggests,  should 
only  be  made  public  when  they  can  be  read 
in  their  entirety. 


Torre  has  performed  a  real  service  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  these  materials  from  widely  scat¬ 
tered  sources,  and  the  Losada  edition  now 
represents  the  most  nearly  complete  corpus  of 
Machado’s  writings  available.  It  lacks  only 
the  plays  composed  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother  Manuel  and  which,  we  think,  deserve 
more  recognition  than  they  are  usually  ac¬ 
corded. 

David  Griffin 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  ]o56  F.  Montesinos.  Valera  o  la  ficcidn 
litre.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1957.  236  pages. 
This  essay  is  an  excellent  and  fruitful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
Valera  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Valera  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  writer  who  had  little  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries — he  was  neither  a 
romanticist  nor  a  realist — because  his  roots 
went  back  to  Greco-Roman  classicism.  In 
attempting  to  comprehend  Valera’s  charac¬ 
ters,  Montesinos  concerns  himself  with  the 
common  denominator  of  their  entirety,  i.e., 
the  variable,  protean,  and  capricious  personal¬ 
ity  of  their  creator.  Montesinos  devotes  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  Valera’s  observations  of  human  behavior 
and  it  is  natural  that  special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  psychology  of  woman.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Pepita  fimdnez  understandably  re¬ 
ceives  more  detailed  analysis  than  other  novels 
by  Valera.  Attention  is  also  given  to  his  short 
stories  and  letters.  Montesinos  has  contributed 
valuable  criticism  to  further  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  Spanish  novel  and  we  la¬ 
ment  the  fact  that  circumstances  have  pre¬ 
vented  his  completion  of  “a  vast  history  of 
the  novel.” 

Donald  W.  Bleznick 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Carlos  Ortigoza  Vieyra.  Los  mdviles  de 
la  comedia.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1957.  x  -F 
216  pages.  $37  m/mex. 

This  companion  study  to  Los  moviles  de  la 
comedia  en  Lope,  Alarcon,  Tirso,  Moreto, 
Rojas,  Calderdn  (Mexico.  1954)  is  a  restate¬ 
ment  and  amplification  of  the  author’s  re¬ 
jection  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  comedia 
as  synthesized  in  Ramon  Silva’s  Shakespear- 
ean-yardstick  appraisal  of  Calderon’s  religious 
drama:  “It  can  not  by  its  very  nature  become 
a  study  of  character  development  but  must 
rely  on  action  for  sustained  interest.”  Through 
a  minute  analysis  of  the  “moviles”  determin¬ 
ing  the  actions  and  the  character  of  Calderon’s 
Fernando  in  El  principe  constante,  he  aims 
to  defend  his  thesis  that  comedia  characters 
are  more  than  mere  “soldaditos  de  plomo” — 
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character  development  is  inextricably  en¬ 
meshed  with  the  action  itself — and  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  opinion  that  true  tragedy  is  not 
possible  in  a  theater  where  all  characters,  al¬ 
legedly,  respond  automatically  and  ultimately 
to  the  dictates  of  faith  and  honor.  Insistendy 
reiterative,  the  author  drives  home  a  point  as 
yet  perhaps  not  sufficiendy  demonstrated  and 
documented  by  contemporary  comediantes: 
The  accepted  framework  of  the  comedia  per¬ 
mitted  more  originality  and  complexity  of 
character  development  than  heretofore  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  and  conceded. 

John  E.  Englet^irk;^ 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

^  Pablo  de  Rokha.  Neruda  y  yo.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  “Multitud.”  1955.  131  pages  -|-  7 
plates.  $500  m/ch. 

Recendy  I  had  the  visit  of  one  of  Chile’s  lead¬ 
ing  critics,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
about  Chilean  literary  figures,  of  whom  Ne¬ 
ruda  is  the  most  discussed,  the  visitor  said 
with  a  hearty  laugh  that  a  lot  of  gossip  on 
the  subject  could  be  found  in  a  fantastic  book 
by  Carlos  Diaz  Loyola,  who  writes  under  the 
pen  name  Pablo  de  Rokha.  It  was  a  denunci¬ 
ation  of  Neftali  Reyes,  who  goes  under  the 
name  of  Pablo  Neruda.  So  I  pulled  the  review 
copy  of  Neruda  y  yo  off  the  shelf  and  asked 
the  visitor  to  read  some  significant  passages. 
The  diatribes  of  which  the  book  is  full  are 
literally  ad  hominem,  since  Vicente  Huidobro 
is  referred  to  as  esa  tipa.  An  attempt  to  find 
a  rational  basis  for  Rokha’s  dislike  of  Neruda 
proved  fruidess.  Both  are  Communists,  but 
each  accuses  the  other  of  being  ideologically 
impure.  After  listening  to  some  of  the  epi¬ 
thets  which  abound  in  the  book,  I  asked  my 
visitor  if  there  were  no  libel  law  in  Chile.  He 
replied  that  there  was,  but  that  no  one  would 
take  the  book  seriously  enough  to  start  a  suit. 
In  brief,  this  book  is  of  interest  chiefly  to 
those  who  derive  amusement  from  the  dirti¬ 
ness  of  literary  linen  in  Chile. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

*  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Escritores  repre- 
sentativos  de  America.  2  vols.  Madrid. 
Credos.  1957.  319  pages  ea.  160  ptas. 

This  collection  of  essays,  twenty-seven  in 
volume  I  and  twenty-three  in  volume  II,  takes 
up  the  authors  in  the  order  of  their  date  of 
birth,  omitting  all  those  yet  alive.  TTie  bibli¬ 
ography,  which  includes  only  the  best  known 
and  most  readily  available  items,  is  of  necessity 
incomplete.  TTie  essays  treat,  in  addition  to 


those  important  literary  figures  invariably  dis¬ 
cussed  in  any  work  on  Spanish  American  lit¬ 
erature,  several  less  well-known  figures  whose 
inclusion  is  certainly  questionable:  Francisco 
Nunez  de  Pineda  y  Bascunan,  |uan  Bautista 
de  Aguirre,  Jose  de  la  Luz  y  Caballero,  Vi¬ 
cente  Perez  Rosales,  Julio  Arboleda,  etc.  Of 
an  interpretative  nature,  the  literary  evalua¬ 
tions  are  at  times  colored  by  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  Memories  of  relations  with  a  number  of 
the  authors  add  a  note  of  freshness  and  orig¬ 
inality  to  several  of  the  fifty  chapters  which 
vary  greatly  in  length,  six  to  twenty-one  pages. 
Sanchez  displays  in  this  work  a  thorough, 
though  not  overly  sensitive,  acquaintance  with 
the  field  of  Spanish  Atnerican  letters. 

Harvey  L  Johnson 
Indiana  University 

^  Gonzalo  Torrente  Ballester.  Teatro  es- 
pahol  contempordneo.  Madrid.  Guada- 
rrama.  1957.  343  pages  4-  24  plates. 

This  collection  of  essays,  some  of  which  make 
the  title  inexact,  consists  mainly  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  journalist’s  reactions  to  some  aspects  of 
the  contemporary  Spanish  theater  and  its  bet¬ 
ter  known  playwrights.  While  the  author’s 
honesty  and  fairness  are  beyond  reproach,  a 
few  of  his  many  judgments  do  seem  influenced 
by  his  ideology.  (Drama  critic  of  the  Falange’s 
newspaper  Arriba,  he,  incidentally,  dedicated 
his  brok  to  Ramon  Serrano  Suficr.)  One  also 
feels  that  his  analyses  of  the  plots  of  “signifi¬ 
cant” — not  necessarily  aesthetically  important 
— plays,  without  distinguishing  between  those 
that  have  and  those  that  lack  literary  merit, 
may  in  one  or  two  instances  mislead  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  The  discussion  of  Calvo  Sotelo’s 
inferior  play  La  muralla  and  Buero  Vallejo’s 
important  drama  Historia  de  una  escalera  (not 
Historias  as  the  book  pluralizes  repeatedly) 
is  a  case  in  point.  However,  his  contribution, 
on  the  whole,  is  valuable  as  the  product  of  a 
competent,  earnest  critic  for  many  years  inti¬ 
mately  in  touch  with  the  Spanish  theater. 

S.  A.  Wofsy 
Santa  Barbara  College 
University  of  California 

*  Julio  Ardiles  Gray.  Los  midanos  ciegos. 

Buenos  Aires.  “Doble  P.”  1957.  76  pages. 
This  novel,  as  the  author  states  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  of  his,  should  not  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  Los  amigos  lejanos,  although 
some  of  the  secondary  characters  of  the  latter 
have  become  leading  figures  of  Los  mddanos 
ciegos. 

It  is  the  story  of  two  Argentine  criminals 
who  manage  to  hide  in  the  home  of  a  small 
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town  family.  One  of  them  convinces  a  boy 
that  he  has  the  power  to  hear  voices  predict¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  much  awaited  rain.  A  priest 
finally  demands  the  arrest  of  the  two  men,  on 
account  of  their  pernicious  influence  on  the 
people,  only  to  find  that  the  criminals  have 
killed  each  other  in  a  brutal  fight. 

The  central  episode  of  this  novel  has  been 
exploited  too  much  by  other  writers  to  be 
artistically  interesting.  The  author’s  intention 
of  causing  the  reader  to  think  that  perhaps 
the  characters  did  have  the  power  to  predict 
rain  seems  too  weak  to  be  convincing.  Nor 
is  there  effective  proof  that  the  priest  was  a 
fanatic  in  persecuting  two  individuals  who, 
maybe,  were  not  false  after  all.  The  plot  is 
well  developed  to  the  extent  that,  at  times, 
it  arouses  some  anxiety  and  curiosity  for  the 
episodes  to  come. 

Homer  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Francisco  Ayala.  Historia  de  macacos. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1955.  154 
pages  -b  2  plates.  30  ptas. 

These  short  stories  by  a  much  traveled  Span¬ 
ish  author  range  in  locale  from  the  depths 
of  Africa  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  mildly  amus¬ 
ing  tale  that  lends  its  tide  to  the  collection 
is  the  longest,  centering  about  the  repercus¬ 
sions  that  ensue  in  a  tropical  trading  colony 
when  a  departing  official  reveals  to  his  enter¬ 
prising  colleagues  that  he  is  hardly  the  de¬ 
ceived  husband  they  have  assumed  him  to  be. 
Middle-aged  disillusionment  is  the  theme  of 
“Encuentro,”  the  most  sensitive  of  the  narra¬ 
tives,  while  “Tfie  Last  Supper”  describes  in 
unnecessarily  malicious  fashion  the  reunion  in 
New  York  of  two  women,  victims  of  the  Nazi 
terror.  The  wordy,  amorphous  “Cuento  de 
Maupassant”  could  hardly  be  less  suggestive 
of  the  terse  French  master,  and  the  remaining 
items,  “La  barba  del  capitan”  and  “El  colega 
dcsconocido,”  are  both  so  flimsy  as  to  defy 
comment. 

Robert  IV.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

Antonio  Buero  Vallejo.  Hoy  es  fiesta. 
Madrid,  alfil.  1957.  xi  -|-  98  pages.  8  ptas. 
Like  Buero’s  Irene,  o  el  tesoro  and  Historia  de 
una  escalera,  this  play  deals  with  characters 
of  lower<lass  Madrid.  It  especially  recalls  Es¬ 
calera  because  in  both  the  characters  are  a 
group  of  families  of  a  Madrid  tenement  whose 
lives  are  intertwined.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
Buero’s  exceptional  imaginativeness  and  orig¬ 
inality  that  the  two  plays  are  so  different  in 
the  life  revealed  and  ideas  suggested. 


While  it  introduces  fifteen  characters.  Hoy 
es  fiesta  is  primarily  the  story  of  Silverio  and 
Pilar.  Pilar  had,  before  marrying  Silverio, 
been  raped,  during  the  war,  by  a  brutal  soldier 
and  was  raising  his  child.  Though  he  is  sure 
of  Pilar’s  love  for  him,  Silverio’s  happiness  was 
marred  by  the  fact  that  he  hated  the  little  girl 
as  the  fruit  of  the  brutality  committed  on  the 
woman  he  loved.  The  child  was  killed  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  which  Silverio  attributes 
to  his  deliberate  negligence.  Pilar,  who  never 
recovers  from  the  blow  of  her  child’s  death, 
perceives  that  Silverio  is  suffering  but  it  un¬ 
aware  of  his  secret  feeling  of  guilt. 

Secondarily  important  is  Daniela’s  story. 
In  love  with  Fidel,  she  finds  him  indifferent 
to  her.  She  is  also  tortured  because  her  mother. 
Dona  Balbina,  has  been  forcing  her  into  lies 
of  sociid  pretension  and  apparent  prosperity. 
Then  there  is  the  fortune  teller.  Dona  Nieves, 
giving  her  clients  hope  with  ambiguous  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  cards,  and  herself  worried 
about  gradually  losing  business  to  a  rival 
fortune  teller. 

On  this  fiesta  day  the  neighbors  are  full  of 
expectation  that  E^na  Balbina’s  decimo,  in 
which  she  had  sold  them  smaller  shares,  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  lucky  number.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  nervously  opened  when  it  is 
brought  up  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  theirs 
is  actually  the  winning  number.  But  it  is  only 
a  mirage.  Dona  Balbina  had  deceived  them 
with  a  previous  year’s  decimo  in  order  to  stave 
off  hunger.  Due  to  Silverio’s  intervention,  the 
neighbors — some  more,  some  less  willingly — 
agree  to  surrender  their  receipts  to  him  and 
not  to  press  charges  against  Dona  Balbina.  He 
also  prevents  IDaniela’s  suicide,  convincing 
her  that  she  can  reasonably  hopse  to  win  Fi¬ 
del’s  love.  Feeling  that  the  life  he  saved  makes 
up,  in  some  way,  for  the  other,  hop)e  begins 
to  rise  in  him  again.  He  will  confess  to  Pilar 
and  obtain  her  pardon.  That  would  restore 
pjcace  to  him.  But  Pilar,  as  previously  indicated 
hy  the  doctor  that  it  might  happ)en,  dies  sud¬ 
denly,  just  as  Silverio  is  ready  to  make  his 
confession. 

Master  of  technical  obstacles,  Buero  tells 
his  realistic  story,  without  ever  straining  plaus¬ 
ibility,  in  simple,  natural  dialogue,  yet  with 
dramatic  effect.  TTie  play,  with  its  tragic  theme 
of  man’s  despairing  and  clinging  to  hopsc,  de¬ 
veloping  somewhat  slowly  at  the  outset,  as  the 
characters  arc  introduced  and  individualized, 
eventually  so  palpitates  with  life  and  its  ten¬ 
sions  that  it  becomes  one  of  Buero’s  most 
moving  dramas.  S.  A.  Wofsy 

Santa  Barbara  College 
University  of  California 
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**  Juan  Goytisolo.  El  circo.  Barcelona.  Des¬ 
tine.  1957.  246  pages.  60  ptas. 

Goytisolo  is  a  novelist  to  watch.  His  Juego  de 
manos  has  already  been  translated  into  ten 
languages.  His  civil  war  novel  Duelo  en  el 
paratso  won  the  Indice  Prize.  Now  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  vein  comes  the  ironical  El  circo. 

The  action  takes  place  on  the  Catalan  coast 
when  the  small  town  of  Las  Caldas  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  day  of  its  patron  saint.  While  cov¬ 
ering  only  the  period  from  the  preliminary 
announcement  to  the  final  civic  ball,  the  story 
offers  a  cross  section  of  the  local  society.  The 
village  idiot,  the  gossiping  women,  and  some 
young  lovers  move  through  this  three  ring 
circus  with  little  quickening  of  pace  till  the 
end,  when  a  couple  of  rowdies  kill  the  wealthy 
don  Julio,  as  he  returns  from  the  ball  and 
catches  them  in  his  house.  Utah,  the  farceur 
and  teller  of  tall  tales,  who  could  persuade  his 
admirers  that  he  had  been  a  war  spy,  and 
could  establish  unlimited  credit  on  an  imagin¬ 
ary  thousand  peseta  note,  gets  back  from  his 
travels  by  a  500  kilometer  taxi  ride  from 
Madrid,  and  so  convinces  himself  by  his 
threats  that  he  killed  Julio  that  he  admits  the 
crime.  Thus  ends  what  the  novelist  calls  “una" 
farsa  que  acaba  mal.” 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Carmen  Martin  Gaite.  Entre  visillos.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Destino.  1958.  256  pages.  60  ptas. 
Another  women  has  won  a  Nadal  Prize.  Doha 
Carmen,  with  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Salaman¬ 
ca,  wife  of  the  1955  Nadal  winner  Sanchez 
Ferlosio,  and  herself  the  Cafe  Guijon  Prize 
winner  of  1954  with  her  collection  of  novel¬ 
ettes,  El  balneario,  won  the  1957  Nadal  award 
with  a  story  of  life  in  a  provincial  town.  Tfiird 
person  narrative  alternates  with  the  first  per¬ 
son  account  by  Pablo,  a  school  teacher,  who 
returns  to  his  birthplace  to  teach  German  in 
a  local  school. 

There  is  no  tremendismo,  no  violence,  but 
the  author’s  feminine  viewpoint  vivifies  the 
various  women  in  Pablo’s  life:  Rosa,  the  cafe 
singer;  Elvira,  already  engaged  to  Emilio;  and 
the  admiring  girls  in  his  class.  At  the  end, 
the  reader  is  well  acquainted  with  the  little 
town  and  its  social  structure. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Ana  Maria  Matute.  El  tiempo.  Barcelona. 

Mateu.  1957.  267  pages.  60  ptas. 

Thirteen  somber  tales  make  up  this  starkly 
realistic  collection.  Only  the  tide  story  seems 
contrived  and  faintly  sentimental.  “La  ronda” 


is  a  study  of  the  murky  psychology  of  envy 
and  cowardice;  in  “Fausto,”  a  kitten  almost 
distracts  our  attention  from  the  stunted  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  organ-grinder’s  daughter,  chilling 
in  their  misdirection;  “El  amigo,’’  the  lamb, 
the  only  friend  the  little  fat  boy’s  parents 
could  or  would  provide — ^and  you  know  where 
he  ended  up  at  dinner  time  on  Palm  Sunday. 
But  for  straight  Horacio  Quiroga,  read  “No 
hacer  nada’’:  grotesque,  impossible — of  course! 

This  is  the  kind  of  honest  writing  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  Ana  Maria  Matute.  Not 
recommended  to  the  soft-hearted — or  to  the 
hard-hearted  either,  for  that  matter. 

David  Griffin 
University  of  Olffahoma 

W  Armando  Olivares  Carrillo.  Ejemplario 
de  muertes.  Mexico.  Studium.  1957.  149 
pages.  $0.80. 

Moving  defdy  from  light,  airy  descriptions 
into  dark  pictures  of  human  anguish  and 
frailties,  Olivares  Carrillo  displays  a  powerful, 
eclectic  style  that  finds  its  bases  in  Naturalism, 
Symbolism,  and  Modernism.  He  belongs  to 
the  creators  of  “magical  realism,’’  whose 
stories  defy  restrictions  of  time  and  space. 

Underlying  tales  of  violence  and  death  one 
finds  not  an  embittered  cynic,  but  a  philoso¬ 
pher  who  is  aware  of  man’s  shortcomings  and 
of  the  frequendy  cruel  nature  of  his  existence. 
The  author’s  predilection  for  “lo  feo’’  is  tem¬ 
pered  with  artful  language,  and  the  result  is 
a  forceful  volume  that  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
“Los  hombres  son  sombras  . . .  pero  la  historia, 
su  historia  es  azul,  color  de  ticmp>o,  color  de 
montana  distante.”  Robert  R.  Anderson 
Claremont  Mens  College 

Santiago  Santamaria.  Re  avtem  vera.  Zara¬ 
goza.  The  Author.  1958.  58  pages. 

The  action  of  the  three-act  play  takes  place 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Emperor  Diocletian. 
Gines,  actor  of  considerable  ability,  received 
the  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  put  on  a 
play  dealing  with  the  “problem  of  the  early 
Christians,”  who  were  being  vigorously  perse¬ 
cuted  at  that  time.  The  permission  is  given, 
but  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  and  especially 
the  Emperor,  Gines  is  converted  and  baptized 
on  the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  He 
is,  of  course,  taken  to  prison  at  once  and  along 
with  other  Christians  of  the  time  put  to  death. 

TTiis  play  is  simple  to  stage  and  would  be 
of  interest  to  a  certain  type  of  audience.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  create  the  spirit  of  the  times 
by  the  use  of  archaic  words  and  expressions. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 
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*  Fcrnan  Silva  Valdes.  Santos  Vega.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1957.  189  pages. 

As  testimony  to  his  |X)sition  as  an  outstanding 
dramatist  of  the  River  Plate,  Silva  Valdes 
now  appears  in  vol.  105  of  Losada’s  Biblioteca 
contempordnea  series,  with  three  plays.  A 
preface  by  the  dramatist  tells  why  the  title 
play  departs  somewhat  from  the  legend  of  the 
gaucho  payador  who  died  following  his  defeat 
in  a  singing  contest  by  Juan  Sin  Ropa.  In 
spite  of  the  subtide,  Misterio  de  Medioevo 
Platense,  it  humanizes  Santos  Vega  with  his 
love  for  Flor  de  Maria  and  her  sister  iracema. 

Also  included  in  the  volume  is  the  not-so- 
frcquently-pcrformed  social  drama  Barrio  Pa¬ 
lermo,  the  story  of  a  degenerate  Don  Juan 
of  1900,  for  which  the  author  provides  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  seven  pages.  And  the  fin.il  entry,  Por 
la  gracia  de  Dios,  a  comedia  mdgica  of  a  child¬ 
less  mother  who,  "by  the  Grace  of  God,”  has 
her  child,  reveals  one  more  facet  of  this  ver¬ 
satile  writer. 

In  1922  don  Fernan  first  called  attention 
to  himself  with  his  poems  Aguas  del  tiempo, 
and  went  on  to  estaUish  himself  as  the  nativist 
poet  of  the  continent.  In  1952  he  essayed  the 
role  of  dramatist,  and  one  successful  play 
after  another  has  followed. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Pedro  Jorge  Vera.  Teatro.  Quito.  Casa  de 
la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1956.  292  pages. 
$25  m/ecua. 

A  Guayaquil  poet  and  novelist,  a  bookseller  by 
profession,  collects  his  four  plays  into  one 
volume.  Two  of  them  have  appeared  before. 
Dios  en  la  selva  (1939),  the  most  dramatic  of 
them,  marked  Vera’s  debut  in  the  theater.  It 
deals  with  a  gold  hunter  who  has  conquered 
the  jungles  but  fails  to  dominate  his  wife  and 
his  companions.  In  spite  of  its  complexity  of 
plot,  it  is  dynamic  and  convincing.  Los  ardi- 
entes  caminos  is  a  1954  revised  improvement 
of  Hamlet  resuelve  su  duda  (1952).  Its  pro¬ 
tagonist,  a  power-hungry  character,  sees  in 
himself  another  Prometheus.  Here  is  a  play 
for  those  who  claim  that  the  Indian  hardly 
figures  in  the  Latin  American  theater. 

TTie  other  two  plays  show  the  dramatist’s 
attitude  toward  fanatics  in  religion.  \n  La 
mano  de  Dios  (1954)  a  man  incarcerates  his 
sister  and  kills  her  suitor  for  fear  she  will 
forget  her  religious  upbringing.  Luto  eterno 
(1954),  called  “especticulo  grotesco  en  seis 
cuadros,”  satirizes  the  overdoing  of  mourning 
and  the  excessive  dependence  on  priests. 

Vera  writes  powerfully.  His  jungle  play 
will  probably  be  the  most  interesting  to  North 


American  readers.  He  represents  a  hope  for 
a  revitalized  Ecuadorian  theater,  though  there 
is  no  indication  in  the  volume  whether  all 
these  plays  have  been  performed  or  not. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Manuel  del  Cabral.  Antologia  clave.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Losada.  1957.  263  pages. 

In  our  opinion,  Cabral  is  the  best  of  the  poets 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  one  of  the 
best  in  our  language.  Praised  by  Andre  Gide 
and  by  Gabriela  Mistral,  he  creates  a  work  of 
various  moods,  in  which — nevertheless — the 
same  lyrical  individuality  is  always  present. 
This  book,  beautifully  presented  in  the  Co- 
leccidn  contempordnea,  permits  this  individ¬ 
uality  to  be  appreciated,  since  the  author  him¬ 
self  has  made  the  selection.  Of  the  different 
books  here  presented,  we  prefer  the  one  en¬ 
titled  Compadre  Mom,  a  kind  of  lyrical  epic 
of  his  native  land  and  also  of  the  tropics  of 
the  Antilles.  It  is  in  these  verses  that  we  best 
can  find  the  telluric  inspiration  of  this  p>oct, 
rich  in  imagination  and  deep  in  emotion. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

^  Primo  Castrillo.  Hombre  y  tierra.  New 
York.  The  Author.  1958.  179  pages. 
With  a  prologue  by  an  appreciative  critic 
and  fellow-poet,  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco,  this 
book  of  poetry  is  doubly  assured  of  long  life. 
Man  and  the  lyric  personification  of  man’s 
works,  of  man’s  inventions,  are  the  subject 
matter.  The  poet  is  particularly  skilful  in  pre¬ 
senting  states  of  being,  usually  in  terms  of  na¬ 
ture  and  its  phenomena.  The  style  is  built  on 
subtle  clarity  and  refinement  of  expression. 
The  poet  suggests,  but  otherwise  avoids,  the 
bitter.  He  skirts  close  to  the  pessimistic,  but 
his  quiet  self-assurance,  a  reflection  of  his  deep 
faith  in  man  and  earth,  offsets  the  unpleasant 
and  gives  solidity  to  poetic  fancy. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 

**  Oscar  Echeverry  Mejia.  La  llama  y  el 
espejo.  Bogoti.  Minerva.  1956.  152  pages. 
The  pxjetic  attitude  of  this  well-known  Co¬ 
lombian  poet  is  quite  clearly  reflected  in  the 
title  of  this,  his  latest  collection  of  poems.  Two 
quatrains,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  explain  both  his  title  and 
his  poetic  beliefs: 

En  este  sitio  donde  empieza  un  mundo 
— con  tu  fuego  quemandome  en  cl  alma — 
levanto  contra  el  tiempo,  Poesia, 
la  insomne  luz  de  tu  perenne  llama. 
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Con  un  temblor  de  ala  detenida, 
mi  voz  vagaba  sola,  sin  su  eco: 

Hallo  al  bn  tu  corriente,  Poesia, 
y  aqui  queda  su  imagen  en  tu  espejo/ 

His  poetic  world  is  a  reflection  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  but  created  in  solitude, 
“against  the  times,”  and  created  in  response 
to  a  strong,  uncontrollable  inner  urge.  Eche- 
verry  Mejia  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  the¬ 
matic  material — his  world,  our  world — all  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  purest,  most  sober  style,  perhaps 
the  greatest  asset  of  this  poet. 

Rudolph  Cardona 
Chatham  College 

Antonio  de  Undurraga.  Fibulas  adoles- 
rentes  y  epitafios  para  el  hombre  de  Indias. 
Bogoti.  Espiral.  1957.  77  pages. 

These  poems  by  Undurraga,  a  Chilean,  are  as 
delicately  etched  as  the  incisive  black  lines 
of  a  Japanese  woodcut.  There  is  something 
truly  Oriental  in  the  wry  humor,  the  spare¬ 
ness  of  words,  and  the  liberal  use  of  symbols. 
One  can  not  become  verbose  in  three  or  four 
lines:  The  essence  must  be  there;  there  is  no 
space  for  rambling.  The  ironic  restraint  is  ex¬ 
quisite. 

The  form  of  the  fibulas  and  epitafios  is  a 
deliberate  echo  of  the  “hai  kai"  of  feudal 
Japan:  an  unrhymed  three  line  verse.  Jorge 
Carrera  Andrade  created  his  microgramas 
while  residing  in  Yokohama.  These  haunted 
Undurraga  for  years.  Now  he  spins  these  slen¬ 
der  poetic  threads  which  become  a  spiritual 
cable  linking  Japan  with  Chile,  a  country 
which  on  account  of  its  vast  coastline  backed 
by  the  mountains  is  almost  like  a  great  island 
of  the  Pacific. 

Katherine  Wall  Coulbourn 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Juan  Ferrate.  Teorta  del  poema.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Seix  Barral.  1957.  135  pages.  35  ptas. 
In  five  essays  Ferrate  turns  his  attention  to 
the  work  of  art,  not  to  analyze  it  statically 
with  regard  to  its  components,  but  rather  to 
describe  it  dynamically  as  the  reader  lives  in¬ 
timately  with  it.  Art  is  a  living,  a  being,  never 
a  result.  It  is  an  activity  which  develops  wholly 
within  time.  A  work  of  art  is  a  proposal,  a 
proposal  to  operate  upon  a  basis  of  determined 
material  data.  These  data  carry  sensations. 
The  reader  and  his  experiences  react  to  the 
work  of  art;  the  data  formalizes  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  reader.  Art,  then,  is  an  operation; 
the  work  of  art  is  a  proposal  to  operate.  The 
theme  of  p>oetry  is  the  theme  of  any  and  every 
poem.  The  poem  can  not  refer  to  the  reality  of 
life;  it  can  refer  only  to  its  own  reality,  the 


reality  of  poetic  cxp)cricnce.  Poetry  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  life  in  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
world  of  discrete  pragmatic  entities  which 
constitute  the  reality  of  life.  Poetry  is  rather 
a  simulacrum  of  experiences,  an  attempt  at 
reality  which  has  no  aim  outside  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  attempt  in  the  poem.  The 
vital  experience  of  each  poem  constitutes  the 
theme  of  poetry.  Every  poem  is  a  disposition 
of  actions  and  reactions  to  be  realized  in  and 
upon  the  soul  of  the  reader.  These  actions  and 
reactions  array  his  experiences  into  certain 
modes  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  poem  may 
last  for  him. 

Other  essays  give  specific  attention  to  the 
work  of  Francisco  de  Aldana,  Josep  Garner, 
Joan  Vinyoli,  Blai  Bonet,  Marcel  Aymc,  Sar¬ 
tre,  and  Jorge  Guillen. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Juan  Fernandez  Figueroa.  Tres  ensayos 
quijotescos.  Madrid.  Indice.  1957. 56  pages, 
ill. 

With  honesty  and  accuracy,  Fernandez  Fi¬ 
gueroa  says  of  literary  criticism  in  his  Pro¬ 
logue,  “amo  lo  espontaneo  ...  el  primer  soplo,” 
and  of  the  present  book,  “no  es  erudita.”  The 
three  short  essays  presented  are,  as  the  author 
also  says,  not  connected  with  each  other  the¬ 
matically.  Hie  approach  is  enthusiastic  and 
impressionistic,  midway  between  individualis¬ 
tic  and  undisciplined:  the  essays,  all  enjoyable, 
are  discursive  and  imaginative  elaborations  of 
a  few  ideas  suggested  by  the  Quijote,  not 
tightly-reasoned  interpretation  or  detailed  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  text.  Some  of  the  ideas  suggested 
are  original,  some  traditional,  a  few  question¬ 
able. 

fames  O.  Crosby 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Ernesto  Juan  Fonfrias.  Guisima.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Club  de  la  Prensa.  1957.  203 
pages. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  interesting 
writer  and  journalist  who  was  born  in  Puerto 
Rico  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  this 
book  he  continues  in  the  vein  of  his  earlier 
work  entitled  Conversao  en  el  Batey,  that  is, 
he  presents  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  terruho, 
in  which  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is  combined 
with  a  colorful  manner  of  depicting  them. 

There  is  emotion  and  grace  in  these  pages, 
which  are  full  of  life  and  color.  Reading  them 
is  like  traveling  through  the  beautiful  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  stopping  in  its  typical  places 
and  conversing  with  its  people.  At  times,  we 
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appreciate  the  storyteller.  At  other  times,  it 
is  a  real  poet  in  prose  who  is  speaking  to  us. 
The  style  is  always  clear,  limpid,  and  harmoni¬ 
ous. 

As  Alfonso  Camin  so  well  states  in  his  pro¬ 
logue:  “In  Gudsima,  Ernesto  Juan  Fonfrias 
has  written  a  great  book  of  his  Puerto  Rican 
land.”  Excellently  illustrated  by  Carlos  Ma- 
richa,  the  work  has  an  appendix  containing 
a  glossary  of  localisms. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

**  Juan  Marichal.  La  voluntad  del  estilo. 

Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1957.  337  pages. 
This  work  contains  excellent  studies  of  several 
outstanding  Spanish  essayists  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  to  Unamuno  and  Ortega.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  final  part  on  the  thought 
of  Amcrico  Castro  (Marichal’s  mentor)  and 
Pedro  Salinas  who  are  considered  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  generation  of  1898.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  chronicle  the  process  of  human  indi¬ 
viduation  in  the  Hispanic  essay.  For  example, 
he  does  not  treat  Larra,  Valera,  and  Ganivet 
simply  because  he  is  dedicating  a  special  study 
to  these  important  ninetecnth<entury  writers. 
Of  singular  value  are  the  bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences — in  particular  those  relating  to  jour¬ 
nals — found  in  the  Notes. 

Donald  IV.  Bleznicl^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Luis  Felipe  Vivanco.  Introduccion  a  la 
poesia  espanola  content pordnea.  Madrid. 
Guadarrama.  667  pages  -f-  24  plates. 
Fourteen  essays  describe  Vivanco’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  work  of  Jimenez,  Guillen,  Salinas, 
Felipe,  Diego,  Alberti,  Alonso,  Cernuda, 
Aleixandre,  Lorca,  Rosales,  Hernandez,  J. 
Panero,  and  L.  Panero.  For  Vivanco,  poetry 
is  not  a  dreamy  substance;  it  is  most  real.  In 
nature  it  is  not  a  monologue;  it  is  rather  a 
dialogue  about  man  and  his  basic  components, 
about  man  in  his  temporal  existence.  In  mono¬ 
logue  man  closes  in  upon  himself,  excluding 
others;  in  dialogue  he  gives  others  access  to 
himself.  The  lexicon  of  poetry  is  the  basis  of 
reality  precisely  because  it  is  word  plus  imag¬ 
ery;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  fantasy.  The 
peotic  lexicon  is  a  creative  one,  which  counts 
upon  the  opposition  of  categories  of  mate¬ 
riality  in  order  to  be  perceived.  The  lexi¬ 
con  of  fantasy  never  makes  so  intimate  a  con¬ 
tact  with  materiality.  Reality  is  heightened,  it 
grows,  with  the  utterance  of  the  poetic  word. 

The  reaction  of  each  poet  to  his  milieu  pre¬ 
occupies  Vivanco.  The  individual  reaction  in¬ 


volves  time,  culture,  and  personality.  In  this 
connection  Vivanco  introduces  and  discusses 
the  term  “intrahistory.”  Intrahistory  is  history 
in  time,  the  drift  of  three-dimensional  culture 
across  time.  Intrahistory  is  man  stripped  of 
all  that  is  not  man.  There  are  implied  three 
categories  of  elements  in  the  scheme  of  per¬ 
ception  here  set  forth:  (1)  gross  universals — 
man  stripped  of  everything  that  is  not  man; 

(2)  gross  universals  organized  into  discrete 
cultures — behavior  plus  the  dimension  of  time; 

(3)  cultural  innovations — personality.  Vivanco 
seems  to  say  that  integral  |X)etic  existence  and 
expression  depend  upon  comprehension  of  the 
first  category  in  a  non-analytical  way.  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  could  be  the  case;  gross 
universals,  even  though  they  be  discussed 
within  control  of  thresholds,  must  be  organ¬ 
ized  into  discrete  cultures  if  they  are  to  be 
perceived  nonanalytically. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 

^  Felipe  Cossio  del  Pomar.  Critica  de  arte: 
De  Baudelaire  a  Malraux.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1956.  435  pages, 
ill.  -|-  7  plates.  $7. 

The  main  value  of  this  collection  of  essays 
lies  in  its  multitude  of  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions.  What  the  author  says  is  always  interest¬ 
ing,  often  irritating,  seldom  exhausting.  Too 
many  themes  are  dealt  with,  too  many  formu¬ 
lations  smack  of  studio  talk.  Yet  though  the 
professional  art  historian  and  academic  art 
critic  may  shudder  at  the  frequent  inaccu¬ 
racies,  omissions,  false  generalizations,  and 
simple  misspellings,  the  general  reader  may 
well  be  stimulated  by  the  author’s  connois- 
scurship,  intelligence,  and  wide  reading.  A 
sympathetic  presentation  of  both  North  and 
South  American  art  and  a  great  number  of 
brilliant  quotations  from  writers  and  artists 
make  it  a  curiously  attractive,  but  not  too  satis¬ 
fying  book. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Juan  Hernandez  Luna.  Samuel  Ramos. 
Su  filosofar  sobre  lo  mexicano.  Mexico. 
Universidad  Nacional.  1956.  198  pages. 
This  very  sympathetic  appraisal  of  Ramos  by 
one  of  his  disciples  begins  with  a  “psycho¬ 
intellectual”  biography  of  Ramos  from  child¬ 
hood  through  the  formative  years  of  his  phi¬ 
losophical  career.  A  study  of  the  influences  of 
Antonio  Caso,  Vasconcelos,  and  Henriquez 
Urena  precedes  an  account  of  Ramos’s  discov¬ 
ery  of  Ortega,  of  his  consequent  liberation 
from  el  casismo,  and  of  the  notorious  polemic 
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between  Ramos  and  Caso.  At  the  same  time, 
Hernandez  Luna  traces  Ramos’s  transforma¬ 
tion  from  a  "passive  extrovert”  into  an  “active 
extrovert”  (the  categories  are  Jung’s).  TTte 
attack  on  Caso  is  presented  not  only  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  liberation  of  Ramos  but  also  as  the  first 
assault  upon  a  still-predominantly  French  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  name  of  a  revitalized  Spanish-Ger¬ 
man  tradition.  Both  historical  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  causes,  then,  are  assigned  to  Ramos’s  in¬ 
creasing  preoccupation  with  lo  mexicano. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
systematic  exposition  of  Ramos’s  thought 
about  Mexico  as  embodied  chiefly  in  his  El 
perfil  del  hombre  y  la  cultura  en  MSxico 
(1934),  Hacia  un  nuevo  humanismo  (1940), 
and  Historia  de  la  filosofta  en  Mexico  (1943). 
In  spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  psychologi¬ 
cal  interpretation,  this  book  is  an  excellent 
study  of  a  man  who  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  nationalistic  movement  in 
contemporary  Mexican  thought  which  has 
produced  many  outstanding  philosophers, 
among  them,  Leopoldo  Zea. 

George  Wing 
University  of  California 

**  Juan  Carlos  Torchia  Estrada.  La  filosofia 
del  siglo  XX.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlantida. 
1955.  350  pages  -)-  8  plates. 

Coleccion  Oro-Atldntida  is  dedicating  itself 
to  the  praiseworthy  endeavor  of  bringing 
subjects  of  scientific,  historical,  and  literary 
import  to  the  general  reading  public.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  this  editorial  policy,  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  aims  at  giving  greater  meaning  to  con¬ 
temporary  life  and  culture  through  an  under¬ 
standing  of  twentieth  century  Western  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  author  skilfully  avoids  the  pit- 
falls  implicit  in  his  difficult  task  as  he  com- 
petendy  leads  the  uninitiated  reader  through 
a  maze  of  currents  and  names,  studded  with 
philosophical  jargon,  the  Spanish  equivalents 
in  many  cases  of  terms  gleaned  from  Ger¬ 
man  metaphysical  scholarship.  To  this  review¬ 
er  who  cannot  claim  to  be  a  specialist  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  Chapters  IV  (Realism  and  Idealism), 
VII  (Existentialism),  and  IX  (“Life  Philoso¬ 
phy”)  proved  particularly  rewarding  because 
of  their  literary  associations. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

^  Nina  Cabrera  de  Tablada.  fose  fuan 
Tablada  en  la  inti  mi  dad.  Mexico.  Im- 
prenta  Universitaria.  1954.  216  pages. 

As  the  tide  suggests,  this  is  a  very  personal 
account  of  the  life  of  Jos^  Juan  Tablada,  poet, 
essayist,  and  lecturer.  Senora  Tablada  writes 


lovingly  of  an  admired  and  respected  husband. 
It  is  not  a  detailed  biography,  rather  a  de¬ 
scription  of  various  incidents  which  hold  a 
special  place  in  her  memory,  and  which  in 
her  opinion  illustrate  his  temperament  and 
character.  Her  style  is  simple  and  clear.  Over 
a  third  of  the  book  consists  of  previously  un¬ 
published  letters,  some  personal,  others  relat¬ 
ing  to  business,  to  literature,  and  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Yvonne  Harris 
Kirl^^wood,  Mo. 

**  Jose  Maria  de  Sagarra.  Memorias.  Fer¬ 
nando  Gutierrez,  tr.  Barcelona.  Noguer. 
1957.  xxiii  760  pages. 

Here  translated  into  Spanish  are  the  volum¬ 
inous  memoirs  of  a  prominent  Catalonian 
poet.  At  sixty,  he  serenely  and  affectionately 
recalls  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life,  covering  the  period  1894-1918.  It  is  pat¬ 
ently  a  “success  story,”  an  indefatigable  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  author’s  triumphs  as  a  pre¬ 
cocious  child,  brilliant  student,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  young  man  of  letters.  Violence,  passion, 
anguish,  suffering,  and  doubt  are  virtually 
nonexistent.  Camilo  Jose  Cela,  in  his  clever 
prologue,  is  actually  right  when  he  jokingly 
classifies  Sagarra  as  “bourgeois.” 

Besides  the  author,  hundreds  of  people  of 
all  types  pass  slowly  through  this  vast  gallery 
of  his  “prodigious  memory.”  Perhaps  the  one 
real  contribution  is  the  relating  of  his  personal 
contacts — although  usually  in  the  form  of 
physical  descriptions  and  anecdotes — with 
great  literary  figures  such  as  Valle-Incldn,  Eu¬ 
genio  d’Ors,  Unamuno,  Miro,  Baroja,  Perez 
de  Ayala,  Pedro  Salinas,  Juan  Ramon  Jime¬ 
nez,  and  many  others  (all  indexed). 

Winston  A.  Reynolds 
Santa  Barbara  College 
University  of  California 

**  Jose  Maria  Martinez  Cachero,  Enrique 
Sanchez  Reyes.  Menendez  Pelayo  y  As¬ 
turias.  Oviedo.  Instituto  de  Estudios  Astu- 
rianos.  1956.  323  pages  -|-  24  plates. 
Marcelino  Menendez  Pelayo  was  the  son  of 
one  Asturian  and  the  pupil  of  another.  From 
1893  to  1899  he  was  senator  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oviedo.  One  of  his  most  devoted  ad¬ 
herents  was  the  Asturian  critic,  Leopoldo 
Alas  (“Clarin”).  These  are  the  basic  provin¬ 
cial  associations  underlying  this  centennial 
biography.  Martinez  Cachero’s  work  is  exten¬ 
sively  documented,  amply  demonstrating  his 
examination  of  Menendez  Pelayo’s  volumin¬ 
ous  correspondence.  Sixty-nine  letters  from 
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his  tutor,  Luanco,  and  correspondence  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  senatorial  elections  are  published 
for  the  first  time.  Men^ndez  Pelayo’s  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  Asturian  poet,  Jovellanos,  and 
a  selection  of  his  opinions  on  other  provincial 
figures  are  the  subjects  of  individual  chap¬ 
ters.  The  author  had  the  assistance  of  En¬ 
rique  Sinchez  Reyes,  director  of  the  Menendez 
Pelayo  Library  of  Santander. 

David  Sanders 
University  of  Maryland 


riod.  An  analysis  of  the  phonological  and 
morphological  development  of  the  language 
based  on  these  documents,  which  was  to  ac¬ 
company  the  text,  disappeared  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  home  during  the  Civil  War  days  in 
Spain.  One  could  not  expect  to  surpass  the 
author’s  analysis  which  is  lost  to  us  forever, 
but  the  material  awaits  some  young  scholar  to 
fill  the  gap. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Chicago 


*  Alvaro  Alonso-Castrillo.  Estados  Unidos, 
pais  en  revolucidn  permanente.  Madrid. 
Institute  de  Estudios  Politicos.  1956.  143 
pages.  35  ptas. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  knowledgeable  intro¬ 
duction  to  American  politics.  The  author  be¬ 
gins  by  tracing  the  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  party  system.  He  describes  and  analyzes 
American  electoral  processes,  and  he  illumi¬ 
nates  the  basic  political  forces  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  to  shape  present  and  future  developments. 
Among  these  forces  he  includes  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  principles  of  the  continuing  American 
Revolution,  the  federalization  of  American 
political  parties  (and  the  resulting  need  for 
moderation  and  compromise),  the  problem  of 
the  South,  and  the  development  of  the  new 
American  middle  class,  whose  political  de¬ 
cisions,  expressed  through  a  fluid  and  dy¬ 
namic  party  system,  will  be  decisive  for  the 
future  of  both  American  and  world  politics. 
A  comprehensive  and  sophisticated  analysis 
within  a  brief  compass. 

fohn  Houston 
Knox  College 

Tomds  Navarro,  Documentos  lingiiisticos 
del  Alto  Aragdn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  Press.  1957.  ix  -|-  231 
pages.  $10. 

This  valuable  collection,  which  consists  of 
one  hundred  fifty  documents  from  the  Alto 
Aragdn  region  dated  from  1255  to  1494,  marks 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  author’s  philo¬ 
logical  endeavors.  His  initial  publication  was 
precisely  a  commentary  on  some  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  which  appeared  in  Memoria  de  la  funta 
para  ampliacidn  de  estudios  e  investigaciones 
cientificas,  Madrid,  1907. 

Tlie  intrinsic  value  of  this  collection,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  has  painstak¬ 
ingly  transcribed  the  original  texts,  lies  in  the 
wealth  of  material  for  dialectal  research  on  me¬ 
dieval  Aragonese  as  well  as  for  an  insight  into 
some  aspects  of  life  and  customs  of  that  pe¬ 


**  Vicente  Vega,  comp.  Diccionario  ilustrado 
de  anecdotas.  Barcelona.  Gili,  1957.  xii  -j- 
1,077  pages,  ill. 

The  compiler  of  this  storehouse  of  anecdotes 
takes  them  very  seriously,  believing  that, 
while  they  do  not  have  to  be  true,  it  is  a 
good  thing  if  they  are,  since  they  can  shed 
light  on  history  as  well  as  lend  brightness  to 
conversation.  These  more  than  3,300  anecdotes 
range,  in  time,  from  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  that  of  Winston  Churchill,  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  and  Andre  Gide,  and  are  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  the  individuals  they  concern.  While 
there  is  humor  in  some  of  them,  there  is  also 
wit,  bitterness,  and  tragedy.  Old  favorites  are 
included,  as  are  less  known  and  more  recent 
stories.  The  lion’s  share  went  to  Napoleon 
with  51  anecdotes  of  which  he  was  the  subject, 
followed  by  Antonio  Cinovas  del  Castillo  (I) 
with  34,  Louis  XIV  of  France  with  33,  and  a 
tie  between  Alfonso  XIII  and  Santiago  Ru- 
sinol  at  32.  The  selection  may  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  availability. 

In  arrangement,  the  anecdotes  are  numbered 
consecutively  and  placed  under  alphabetized 
key  words  with  cross  references  to  related  ma¬ 
terial.  Broad  interpretation  of  the  words,  such 
as  “Independence,”  either  economic  or  of  the 
spirit,  permits  the  inclusion  of  a  variety  of 
anecdotes.  Credit  is  given  only  when  a  printed 
text  was  used  and  author  and  source  could 
be  cited.  Appended  arc  indexes  of  personal 
names,  cities,  and  events,  of  phrases  and  say¬ 
ings,  and  of  illustrations.  The  volume  is  lav¬ 
ishly  illustrated  with  photographs  of  persons, 
paintings,  and  places.  However,  some  of  those 
of  persons  (e.g.,  Goethe,  Mozart,  Milton,  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca)  are  not  good. 

The  material  is  well  organized,  and  from 
the  index  it  is  possible  to  locate  all  the  anec¬ 
dotes  relating  to  a  particular  person,  while 
all  those  pertaining  to  one  theme  (e.g.,  beli- 
cosidad)  are  to  be  found  under  the  word,  dic¬ 
tionary-style. 

B.  G.  D. 
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(For  Other  Books  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners" ) 


**  Walter  Binni,  cd.  /  classici  italiani  nella 
storia  ddla  critica.  II:  Da  Galileo  a  D'An¬ 
nunzio.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1955.  711 
pages.  4,000  1. 

Tlie  second  volume  of  this  important  refer¬ 
ence  work  (see  B.  A.  30:2,  p.  215)  discusses 
and  analyzes  changing  critical  opinion  on  the 
principal  post-Renaissance  writers.  Each  essay, 
written  by  a  specialist,  is  of  interest  not  only 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  particular  writer, 
but  also  for  the  insight  it  incidentally  gives 
into  the  history  of  criticism  in  general.  For 
instance,  Binni’s  essay  on  Foscolo  contains 
some  extremely  useful  definitions  differenti¬ 
ating  the  literary  historian  from  the  critic 
proper.  An  indisp>ensable  volume  for  the 
scholar. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

M  Anna  Biancoli.  Macchia  d'olio.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1957.  189  pages.  700  1. 

This  is  the  type  of  mediocre  work  (in  spite 
of  the  “Encomio  al  Concorso  Nazionale  Gas¬ 
taldi  1956  per  la  Prosa”)  that  the  publishers 
of  our  paperback  novels  would  welcome  with 
open  arms  and  gaudy  covers.  A  tale  of  ado¬ 
lescent  love  between  a  timid  lad  (Vincenzo) 
and  a  neighborhood  girl  (Adriana),  of  rival¬ 
ry  between  the  pure,  idealistic  soul  (Vincen¬ 
zo)  and  the  corpulent  cynic  (Fausto),  of  a 
wayward  lass  (Adriana,  once  again) — these 
are  the  primary  ingredients  of  this  rather  lean 
dish.  Infidelity,  disillusionment,  catastrophe, 
ultimate  resignation — such,  it  would  seem,  is 
the  course  of  “true  love,”  given  the  protagon¬ 
ists  referred  to  above.  As  for  the  curious  title, 
Vincenzo,  in  a  letter  to  his  sometime  beloved 
Adriana  and  referring  to  the  wicked  deeds  of 
the  now  dead  Fausto,  writes:  “Per  noi  h  ri- 
masta  la  sua  eredita:  quella  macchia  d’olio 
che  egli  ci  ha  gettato  addosso  e  che  continua 
ad  allargarso  in  noi  e  fuori  di  noi.  Malgrado  i 
mutamenti  del  mio  animo  sono  giunto  a  tale 
amara  conclusione.” 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Italo  Calvino.  //  barone  rampante.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1957.  288  pages.  1^00  1. 

There  are  innumerable  political,  ideological, 
and  sociological  overtones  to  this  fanciful  tale 
set  against  the  background  of  the  Genoese 
province  in  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth 


century.  As  the  story  opens,  the  eldest  son 
of  a  minor  country  nobleman  decides,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  never  again  to  put  his  feet  upon 
the  ground.  He  doesn’t.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  is  spent  in  trees,  swinging  from  branch 
to  branch,  educating  himself,  absorbing  the 
new  philosophy,  helping  the  oppressed,  con¬ 
founding  the  oppressor.  He  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  depressed  and  disillusioned  as  his  be¬ 
liefs  and  doctrines  are  put  into  practice  and 
fail  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind.  He  finally 
disappears  into  thin  air  shortly  after  Napol¬ 
eon’s  retreat  from  Moscow. 

C.  /.  Richards 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

*  Luigi  Limongelli.  Pulcinella  di  paese. 

Bologna.  Cap^li.  n.d.  507  pages.  1,200  1. 
This  book,  the  sixth  major  work  of  a  versatile 
writer,  does  not  need  the  author’s  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  he  calls  Atto  d" amore,  to  point  out 
what  is  made  clear  on  almost  every  page  of 
his  work  here:  The  entire  book  was  a  labor 
of  love.  It  is  primarily  a  cabinet  of  char¬ 
acters;  the  news  peddler,  the  sacristan,  the 
butcher,  and  fruit  peddler,  all  receive  the  au¬ 
thor’s  attention  in  brief  sketches  designed  to 
illustrate  the  humanness  of  these  people  who 
are  so  often  passed  by  with  little  notice.  Some¬ 
times  the  author’s  representation  of  his  char¬ 
acters  strikes  the  reader  as  that  of  an  indulgent 
and  somewhat  over-permissive  papa  writing 
about  his  children,  but  more  often  his  care¬ 
fully  detailed  pieces  reveal  a  writer  in  love 
with  his  country,  and  wanting  to  tell  the  rest 
of  the  world  about  it; 

Robert  V.  Williams 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Carlo  Montello.  Chi  parte  all’ Alba.  Roma. 

Sciascia.  1957.  239  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  book  consists  of  twelve  short  stories  of 
varying  length,  style,  and  subject  matter  of 
which  the  first  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 
Most  of  them  deal  with  the  economic,  social, 
and  moral  problems  faced  by  the  people  of 
the  lower  middle-class  in  making  a  living, 
and  they  border  on  the  tragic  with  a  little 
comic  relief  thrown  in  once  in  a  while.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  one  entitled  //  funerale, 
in  which  the  pupils  of  a  teacher  whose  mother 
has  died  decide  to  attend  her  funeral,  and 
what  started  out  as  a  pious  mission  turns  out 
to  be  a  hilarious  party.  The  stories  are  all  in- 
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tcrcsting  and  entertaining,  and  at  times  they 
probe  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  wresding 
with  what  seems  to  be  insoluble  problems  of 
a  minor  nature.  IVm.  Marion  Miller 

Miami  University 

*  Giuseppe  Carlo  Rossi.  Teatro  portoghese 
e  brasiliano.  Milano.  Nuova  Accademia. 
1956.  403  pages  -f-  8  plates.  3,000  1. 

In  sprightly  prose  translations,  Rossi  offers  Gil 
Vicente’s  Mondlogo  ‘do  Vaqueiro,  Auto  Pas¬ 
toral  Castelhano,  Auto  da  India,  Auto  da  Barca 
do  Inferno  (from  the  1518  edition),  and  Farsa 
de  Ines  Pereira.  Ferreira’s  Castro,  Garrett’s 
Frei  Lmiz  de  Sousa,  Dantas’s  Seia  dos  Car- 
deais,  and  Jose  Regio’s  Jacob  e  o  Anjo  bring 
the  Portuguese  theater  up  to  the  1940’s.  In 
contrast,  the  Brazilian  stage  is  represented  only 
by  one  old  play,  Martins  Pena’s  little  comedy 
of  manners  O  juiz  de  Paz  da  Ro^a. 

Introductions,  notes,  and  illustrations  enrich 
the  very  legible  texts  pleasantly.  The  introduc¬ 
tions  contain  references  to  other  Italian  trans¬ 
lations  and  studies  of  the  same  authors. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini.  Le  ceneri  di  Gramsci. 

Milano.  Garzanti.  1957.  144  pages.  1,000  1. 
TTiese  poems  in  my  opinion  could  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated  if  a  knowable  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  regions  or  places  the  author 
has  treated  could  be  obtained,  inasmuch  as  the 
sentiments  and  ideas  are  thoroughly  Italian  in 
character  and  manner.  Not  that  they  are  not 
well  written,  because  a  keenness  of  insight 
and  an  uninvolved  manner  of  expression  lend 
enough  beauty  to  warrant  the  reading  of  them. 

Written  in  terza  rima  in  a  descriptive  form 
but  without  the  traditional  rhythm  and 
rhymes  of  the  glorious  past,  the  poet  depicts 
places  and  people  with  which  he  had  occasion 
to  come  in  contact  in  his  travels. 

However,  the  most  beautiful  poem  of  the 
book  is  “Le  ceneri  di  Gramsci,”  referring  to 
the  well  known  writer  who  died  some  ten 
years  ago  and  was  buried  in  the  English 
cemetery  of  Rome.  The  sentiment  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  this  subject  is  most  appealing. 

Umberto  Uberatore 
Yonl^ers,  N.  Y. 

**  Carlo  Porta.  Poesie.  Ferdinando  Gian- 
ncssi,  comp.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1956.  xii 
181  pages.  350  1. 

This  pocket-edition  anthology  of  the  poems 
of  Carlo  Porta  (1775-1821)  which  includes  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  Milanese  text  should 
stimulate  a  renewed  interest  in  the  work  of 


this  poet,  who  would  otherwise  be  relatively 
unknown  outside  Lombardy. 

The  first  three  poems,  the  best  of  Carlo 
Porta,  realistically  recount  the  trials  of  two 
men  living  under  a  despotic  foreign  regime 
and  forced  to  accept  its  arbitrary  decisions. 
Other  poems  concern  a  defense  of  Roman¬ 
ticism,  a  caricature  of  Classicism,  and  anti¬ 
clerical  satires,  more  irreverent  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  than  the  editor  believes  them  to  be. 

Julius  A.  Molinaro 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Stefano  Terra.  Quaderno  dei  trent'  anni. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1956.  70  pages.  600  1. 
A  gift  for  the  well-turned  but  laconic  phrase, 
a  certain  disabused  melancholy  tone,  and  a 
surprising  brevity  are  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  these  poetic  reminiscences  by 
the  (now)  thirty-one  year  old  Stefano  Terra. 
While  the  subject  matter  varies  from  the 
“Piazza  Fiume”  and  “Le  rondini”  to  “Le 
tombe  di  Montmartre”  and  “Cimitero  arabo,” 
from  “Berlin  ’47”  to  the  ten  selections  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  heading  “Per  un  quadro 
di  Rousseau  il  doganiere,”  the  style  remains 
that  of  an  intelligent  painter-in-words.  The 
selections  arc  in  free  verse  and  the  unity  of 
each  is  due  to  the  subject  matter  and  tone, 
rather  than  to  meter  or  rhyme. 

A  young  px>ct  and  a  good  one. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

^  Bonaventura  Tccchi.  Officina  secreta. 

Roma.  Sciascia.  1957.  222  pages.  1,000  1. 
In  this  volume  we  have  a  collection  of  twenty- 
four  essays  (critical  articles  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  a  better  description)  on  several  well- 
known  Italian  authors,  articles  dealing  with 
the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as  a  few  others 
hard  to  classify.  Some  were  first  used  as  lec¬ 
tures  and  others  were  printed  in  journals  and 
reviews  before  being  brought  together  in  this 
volume.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  author’s  love  of  Goethe  and  other 
German  authors  is  evident  throughout  the 
volume.  The  book  is  highly  personal,  but  by 
and  large  the  judgments  expressed  are  sound 
and  just. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Paolo  Alatri.  Le  origini  del  fascismo. 
Roma.  Riuniti.  1956.  567  pages  -}-  38 
plates.  2,800  1. 

Tfic  author,  a  young  and  gifted  historian,  very 
closely  tied  to  the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
asserts  that  his  alleged  middle-of-the-road 
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method  represents  an  objective  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  rise  of  Fascism,  the  main 
subject  of  the  various  essays  combined  in  this 
volume.  The  reader,  though,  must  disagree 
quite  strongly  since  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  intention  to  do  full  justice  to  the  complex 
causation  underlying  the  historical  phenome¬ 
non  of  Fascism.  To  be  sure,  the  responsibility 
of  the  liberal  political  elite  of  pre-Fascist  Italy 
is  a  very  heavy  one,  indeed,  but  certainly  not 
an  exclusive  one  and  in  most  cases  far  from 
intentional,  as  Alatri  claims.  The  various 
angles  from  which  the  author  approaches  his 
topic  arc  doubdess  interesting  enough  (bio¬ 
graphical  aspects  are  not  neglected,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  essay  on  Mussolini  with  its  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliographical  section),  but  the  book 
must  necessarily  be  classified  as  partisan  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  student  of  modern  Italian  history  can¬ 
not  afford  to  overlook  these  essays — mainly 
the  one  on  “The  Second  Facta  Cabinet  and 
the  March  on  Rome”  with  its  almost  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages — but  rather  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  material  brought  together 
and  copiously  footnoted  than  of  the  opinions 
expressed  or  many  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  author.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 

University  of  Kansas  City 


**  Ugo  D’ Andrea,  La  rivoluzione  moderna 

si  chiama  America.  Bologna.  Cappelli. 

1956,  xxvi  -f-  173  pages. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  system  of 
government  developed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  two  centuries  of  its  history  is  a 
“permanent  revolution.”  By  that  the  author 
means  that  our  system  of  orderly  and  timely 
adjustments  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
various  social,  economic,  and  political  forces 
makes  a  “violent  revolution”  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary  but  even  unthinkable. 

In  the  presentation  of  his  thesis,  the  author 
shows  how  through  gradual  but  constant 
progress  the  United  States  has  evolved  into 
something  close  to  the  socialist  dream — a 
classless  society,  with  the  highest  production 
and  most  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
ever  displayed  anywhere — maintaining  in  the 
process  the  highest  degree  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  combined  with  greatest  stability  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  contrast  to  the  American  system  based 
on  liberty,  equality,  and  respect  for  human 
dignity,  the  Russian  system  is  characterized 
by  absolutism  and  military  imperialism.  It  is 
no  less  so  under  Communism  than  it  was 
when,  a  century  ago,  Tocqueville,  Kossuth, 


and  others  saw  Russia  and  America  as  the 
prototypes  of  two  contrasting  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Which  of  the  two  systems  will  gain  world¬ 
wide  acceptance?  “The  constant  line  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  nations  and  of  human 
civilization  is  marked  by  the  American  way 
of  life,”  replies  the  author.  “Humanity  de¬ 
mands  an  order  that  is  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people;  it  demands  an  authority 
placed  at  the  service  of  an  ideal  and  a  faith. 
.  .  .  For  thirty-nine  years  Russia  has  in  vain 
been  seeking  this  legitimate  authority,  and 
has  been  using  force  as  a  substitute.  The 
United  States  instead  has  had  this  authority 
for  almost  two  centuries.  The  authority  of  the 
White  House  is  derived  from  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  activity  and  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty.” 

Twenty  years  ago  the  author  wrote  Musso¬ 
lini,  motore  del  secolo  (Milano.  Hoepli.  1936), 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Fascist  fusion 
of  nationalism  and  socialism  would  be  the 
political  “reality”  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Even  in  the  present  book  he  expresses  the  be¬ 
lief  that  but  for  the  war,  “Fascism  and  Nazism 
would  have  realized  ...  a  great  deal  of  the 
social  revolution  advocated  by  socialism  before 
and  after  the  First  World  War.”  Perhaps  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  lingering  nostalgia  for  Fascism, 
obviously  conceived  as  a  midway  station  be¬ 
tween  E)emocracy  and  Communism,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  unable  to  see  that  Democracy  is  in 
contrast  with  Communism  in  practice — not  on 
principles,  while  it  was  opposed  by  Fascism 
both  in  practice  and  theory.  Fascism  and 
Nazism  rejected  popular  sovereignty,  the  very 
base  of  democracy,  on  principle,  advocating  in 
its  stead  a  hierarchical  order.  Communism  in¬ 
stead  pays  lip  service  to  all  democratic  ideals, 
employs  all  the  democratic  slogans,  and  calls 
its  ruthless  dictatorship  a  people’s  democracy. 
It  is  of  course  a  spurious  democratic  “coin” 
that  Communism  is  trying  to  palm  off  upon 
the  world,  but  counterfeiters  do  not  waste 
their  efforts  on  currencies  that  do  not  enjoy 
universal  acceptance.  The  very  fact  that  Com¬ 
munism  uses  an  adulterate  democratic  term¬ 
inology  shows  that  Democracy  has  already 
won  the  ideological  conflict,  although  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  is  very  far  from  realization  in  so 
many  regions  of  the  world. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*  Fernando  Marino.  II  burocrate  sorridente. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  343  pages.  800  1. 
In  //  burocrate  sorridente  the  author  gives  an 
autobiographical  account  of  his  experiences  as 
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an  employee  of  the  Italian  Marine  Ministry 
from  1912  to  the  present  day.  Though  striedy 
speaking  a  digression,  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  these  memoirs  is  the  lengthy 
relation  of  Marino’s  vicissitudes  as  an  artillery 
officer  in  World  War  One.  This  reviewer  was 
disappointed  with  the  comparatively  sketchy 
treatment  of  the  long  period  of  Fascist  domi¬ 
nation.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  book  is  some¬ 
times  humorous,  but  frequently  Marino’s  smile 
turns  to  frowning  disapproval  of  bureaucratic 
inefficiency. 

John  J.  Reynolds 
University  of  Arizona 

^  Mariannina  Coffa.  Lettere  ad  Ascenso. 
Gino  Raya,  ed.  Roma.  Ciranna.  1957.  182 
pages  -|-  5  plates.  1,200  1. 

Early  in  1878  Mariannina  Coffa  Caruso  died 
in  Sicily,  leaving  behind  her  a  modest  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  poetess  whose  principal  themes 
had  been  local  patriotism,  piety,  and  love,  the 
latter  treated  with  a  rather  awkward  circum¬ 
spection.  But  she  also  left  behind  a  casketfull 
of  letters  addressed  to  a  fellow-citizen,  Ascen¬ 
so  Mauceri,  who  had  taught  her  music  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  who  had  risen  to  the 
p>osition  of  school-inspector. 


! 
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The  lover  of  art  and  travel  will  be  interested  in 
publisher  Knorr  &  Hirth’s  series  Das  hUine  Kunst- 
buck.  Tastefully  printed  and  presented,  excellently  il¬ 
lustrated  (both  in  color  and  black-and-white),  and 
competently  introduced,  the  volumes  in  this  catholic- 
ally  conceived  scries  average  16  pages  of  text  and  32 
plates  and  are  offered  at  the  distinctly  reasonable  price 
of  2.50  dm  hartoniert  and  3.50  dm  in  Leinen. 

The  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Prize  (Paris)  for  1957  was 
awarded  to  the  Uruguayan  writer  Gaston  Figucira  for 
his  Pour  ton  clavecin  (sec  B.A.  32:3,  p.  285).  This 
prize  is  awarded  by  the  Maison  de  Poesie,  founded  by 


In  thest  letters  the  hre  so  carefully  hidden 
in  her  verses  still  burns  ardently  after  eighty 
years,  and  these  letters  have  served  to  revive 
her  somewhat  faded  literary  reputation.  When 
she  was  eighteen,  already  a  poet  of  some  dis¬ 
tinction,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ascenso, 
but  during  his  absence  on  the  continent  she 
was  forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  man  whom 
she  never  learned  to  love,  though  she  bore 
him  several  children,  and  whose  father  ill- 
treated  her  because  he  was  disappointed  in 
her  dowry.  Three  years  after  her  marriage  she 
began  to  write  to  Ascenso,  telling  him  of  her 
despair,  and  of  her  remorse  for  having  broken 
her  pledge  to  him.  At  first  he  did  his  best  to 
discourage  her  from  writing,  but  the  corre¬ 
spondence  lasted  for  eight  years,  ending  only 
when  he  ceased  to  answer.  Two  years  later 
she  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

A  selection  from  her  letters  has  now  been 
edited  with  an  e.xcellent  introduction  and  a 
bibliography  by  the  distinguished  scholar 
Gino  Raya,  and  presents  a  most  touching 
record  of  a  woman’s  love,  devotion,  anguish, 
and  humility,  expressed  with  a  poetic  intensity 
which  she  had  never  dared  to  release  in  her 
poems.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 


Emile  Blemont.  Dr.  Figucira  is  a  Contributing  Editor 
of  Books  Abroad. 

"National  Library  Week,  1959.  The  National  Book  ' 
Committee,  Inc.,  has  announced  that  the  second  an¬ 
nual  observance  of  National  Library  Week  will  be  held 
from  April  12  to  18  next  year.  Theodore  Waller,  vice 
president  of  the  Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  Corp.,  who  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  in  1958,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  that  committee  for  next  year.  .  .  .” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 
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**  Anthony  Adamovich.  Opposition  to  Sov- 
ietization  in  Belorussian  Literature  ( 1917- 
1957).  New  York.  Scarecrow  Press.  1958. 
204  pages.  $4. 

Thomas  G.  Winner.  The  Oral  Art  and 
Literature  of  the  Kazakhs  of  Russian  Cen¬ 
tred  Asia.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  University 
Press.  1958.  xiv  -j-  269  pages.  $6. 

Each  author  deals  with  the  literature  of  a 
non-Russian  nation  of  the  u.s.s.r.  Anthony 
Adamovich,  a  Belorussian  imigri  and  nation¬ 
alist,  was  intimately  involved  as  a  literary  critic 
with  the  movement  he  describes.  Thomas  G. 
Winner  had  not  visited  the  Soviet  Union  but 
depended  upon  published  work  and  the  Ka¬ 
zakh  colony  in  Munich  for  his  sources.  Both 
authors  relate  their  literatures  to  the  socio¬ 
political  structure  Communism  has  been  in¬ 
troducing. 

Adamovich  by  referring  Belorussian  litera¬ 
ture  to  its  sp>ecific  situational  context  and  by 
relating  it  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  authors,  hnds  opposition  to  the 
Bolshevik  regime  even  in  works  that  osten¬ 
sibly  supported  it.  The  author’s  interpretations 
may  be  valid,  but  the  reader  cannot  always 
verify  their  accuracy.  Nevertheless  Adamovich 
presents  a  convincing  and  enlightening  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  intense,  if  veiled  opposition  to  ^v- 
ietization,  especially  from  1917-1930,  on  the 
part  of  Belorussion  writers  and  intelligentsia. 

Winner,  on  the  contrary,  makes  only  the 
merest  mention  of  a  literary  opposition  in 
Soviet  Kazakhstan.  His  neglect  of  this  aspect 
of  Kazakh  literary  activity  may  be  due  to  the 
limitations  of  his  sources.  Kazakh  oral  art 
would  seem  an  especially  appropriate  oppo¬ 
sitional  vehicle. 

However,  starting  with  early  folklore  and 
following  the  general  oudines  of  Kazakh 
pxetry  and  prose  through  modern  times 
(where  he  is  most  at  home).  Winner  presents 
an  illuminating  and  absorbing  history  of  a 
rich  literature,  varied  in  form  and  function. 

Fredericlt^  1.  Kaplan 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

*  Stuart  Atkins.  Goethe’s  Faust:  A  Literary 
Analysis.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xi  -}-  290  pages.  $6. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  review  nearly  all 
Goethe  publications,  but  I  had  not  previously 
met  with  one  so  unusual  as  this  interpretation 
by  a  Harvard  professor.  Atkins  writes  like  a 


writer.  Not  one  of  those  frustrated  creators 
who  use  criticism  as  a  vehicle  to  develop  a  new 
symbolic  aspxct  of  something  obvious  until 
then.  Nor  like  a  professor  who  cannot  forego 
displaying  his  scholarship  the  more  wilfully, 
the  more  useless  and  extraneous  it  is.  No, 
here  Faust  was  read  objectively  and  free  from 
all  biographical  and  critical  bias.  It  must  have 
been  difficult  for  an  American  professor  to 
come  out  from  under  the  debris  of  a  century 
of  scholarship,  but  Atkins  achieved  it  and  de¬ 
serves  our  thanks. 

He  reads  Faust  as  a  character  drama  and 
makes  a  warmly  objective  repxirt  of  it,  always 
aware  of  the  value  of  words,  even  when  they 
have  changed  since  Goethe’s  time,  and  com- 
pietently  translates  them  into  English,  which 
American  students  will  follow.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  has  become  piart  of  the  entire  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  scholarship,  not  that  glib  and 
false  kind  of  “scholarship”  which  means  get¬ 
ting  ahead  in  the  university  game.  Though 
probably  worked  out  and  tried  out  on  stu¬ 
dents  through  many  years,  the  book  has  a 
freshness  as  if  it  were  the  child  of  one  happy 
impulse.  It  is  well  written  and  has  the  even 
flow  which  only  born  and  sound  writers  pos¬ 
sess. 

If  Bayard  Taylor  made  Faust  an  American 
classic  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  younger  New 
Englander  may  pierhaps  be  able  to  revive  it 
for  the  contemporary  public.  At  any  rate,  he 
is  the  first  native  Goethe  scholar  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  good  Faust  book  and  one  which  may 
even  for  the  foreign  reader,  especially  for  the 
German,  serve  to  sweep  away  a  century  of 
dust  and  spiderwebs.  We  are  happy  over  it 
and  congratulate  the  author  and  his  university. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Maurice  Blanchot,  et  al.  Reni  Char’s 
Poetry.  Rome.  Editions  de  Luca.  1956. 133 
pages.  11.50. 

Selected  interpretations  translated  from  the 
N.  N.  R.  F.,  etc.  Aside  from  Camus  and  Me¬ 
nard,  no  critic  alludes  to  the  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  pH)et  or  the  motivation  of  his  po¬ 
etry,  which  is  treated  as  “pure  art.”  Even 
Menard  says:  “Not  the  man,  surely,  whom 
one  may  not  cite  apropxis  his  works.”  Blanchot 
protests  against  the  analytical  method  of 
Mounin,  and  the  latter  is  accorded  three  pages; 
and  Blanchot,  like  the  others,  remains  in  ab- 
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stractions:  “an  inexpressible,  incomprehensi- 
He  relationship,  the  dark  de{>ths  of  being  and 
the  translucency  of  the  consciousness”  (p.  19). 
So  further:  “the  poem  within  which  the  poem 
is  still  to  be,”  “this  relendess  struggle  at  the 
very  forefront  of  being.”  Bounoure  maintains 
that  “there  is  no  transcendentalism  in  Char’s 
work.”  Wright,  modest  and  practical,  feels 
that  we  must  not  “forget  the  original  work.” 
There  is  much  emphasis  on  Heraclitus. 

Francis  Carmody 
University  of  California 

*  Dmitri)  Ciievskij.  On  Romanticism  in 
Slavic  Literature.  D.  S.  Worth,  tr.  The 
Hague.  Mouton.  1957.  63  pages.  5  fl. 

This  new  study  on  Romanticism  flows  out  of 
a  diamantine  mountain  waterfall  brilliantly 
described  by  Deriavin  and  cited  by  Ciievskij. 
By  means  of  this  and  later  images  of  the  cas¬ 
cade  in  Russian  poetry  the  author  traces  the 
changes  in  man’s  attitude  toward  nature  as 
well  as  toward  the  world:  from  the  pictorial 
images  of  Derjavin  and  Kapnist  on  to  Vya- 
zemskij’s  subjective  symbolic  interpretations. 
These  changing  images,  reflecting  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  human  attitudes,  had  rep>ercussions  on 
the  Russian  language  which  Ciievskij  dis¬ 
cusses  in  some  detail. 

The  monograph  is  full  of  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  and  stimulating  ideas  suggesting  a 
longer  work  in  progress.  One  feels,  in  fact, 
that  this  ranking  Slavist  has  ever  so  fnuch 
more  on  the  subject  that  he  still  has  to  say. 
For  instance,  the  title  sp>eaks  of  Romanticism 
in  Slavic  literatures,  but  here  the  Russian  ma¬ 
terial  so  eclipses  the  non-Russian  references 
that  the  reader  is  left  in  a  state  of  some  ex¬ 
pectation. 

LMdmilla  B.  Turffevich 
Princeton  University 

**  Contemporary  Indian  Literature:  A  Sym¬ 
posium.  New  Delhi.  Sahitya  Akademia. 
1957.  299  pages.  2/8  rs. 

Tliis  useful  volume  is  similar  to  one  brought 
out  in  1947  by  the  p.  e.  n.  All-India  Centre. 
It  surveys,  as  did  the  earlier  volume,  some 
fifteen  of  the  most  important  modern  litera¬ 
tures  of  India,  including  English  and  San¬ 
skrit.  Despite  the  title,  more  space  than  is 
necessary  is  devoted  to  the  pre-m^ern  period. 
Indian  critics  seem  to  have  difficulty  starting 
anywhere  but  at  the  beginning,  and  sketches 
not  only  of  the  earlier  literature  but  of  the 
historical  and  geographical  background  begin 
most  of  the  essays.  This  may  be  useful,  of 
course,  to  some  readers,  but  this  kind  of  in¬ 


formation  is  rapidly  coming  into  reference 
books.  Once  the  critics  begin  on  modern  lit¬ 
erature,  this  symposium  is  clearly  superior  to 
the  earlier  one.  The  authors  are  much  more 
critically  minded  and  seek  to  characterize 
major  writers  and  movements  where  the  ear¬ 
lier  survey  frequendy  degenerated  into  mere 
lists.  The  sections  on  Bengali  and  Hindi  will 
most  interest  the  Westerner.  He  will  note  also 
that  fiction  in  English  still  flourishes  (some 
good  samples  have  been  published  here). 

One  of  the  critics  writes,  “One  would  think 
that  our  freedom  struggle  and  the  reality  of 
independence  would  inspire  our  novelists  to 
greater  effort.”  This  is  a  complaint  underlying 
many  observations  on  Indian  literature  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  stated  or  implied 
throughout  this  volume.  Only  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  assimilate  such  great  events  will  cure 
this  malady,  but  the  impatience  of  these  critics 
to  have  it  cured  is  laudable.  A  well-written 
and  informative  book. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yorl(  University 

^  Leon  Edel,  Gordon  N.  Ray,  eds.  Henry 
James  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Urbana,  III.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Press.  1958.  272  pages. 
$3.50. 

The  subtide,  “A  Record  of  their  Friendship, 
their  Debate  on  the  Art  of  Fiction,  and  their 
Quarrel,”  adequately  suggests  the  substance 
of  the  book.  As  the  editors  point  out  in  their 
interesting  introduction,  the  essence  of  the 
James-Wells  relationship  has  long  been  known, 
but  here,  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  authors,  together  with  a  few  of 
their  essays  on  novel  writing,  the  relationship 
is  thoroughly  explored. 

We  discover  that  for  many  years  their  mu¬ 
tual  respect  kept  the  association  amicable, 
though  their  concepts  of  the  novel — for  James 
an  art  form,  for  Wells  a  “social  mediator” — 
differed  from  the  first,  and  though  they  were, 
as  Wells  said,  “by  nature  and  training  pro¬ 
foundly  unsympathetic.” 

While  often  seeming  to  assent  to  James’s 
theories,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  eschewing 
the  autobiographical  method  of  telling  one’s 
story.  Wells  never  really  accepted  the  “mas¬ 
ter’s”  insistence  on  selection  and  totally  con¬ 
sistent  characterization  and  the  artist’s  “al¬ 
chemy  of  the  imagination.”  Bothered,  too,  by 
James’s  criticism  of  his  “cheekiness”  and  “sat¬ 
uration  method,”  and  especially  by  his  elabo¬ 
rate  (if  bland)  way  of  phrasing  these  criti¬ 
cisms — as  well  as  of  phrasing  his  novels — 
Wells  eventually  exploded,  permitting  him¬ 
self  an  intemperate  chapter  on  James  in  his 
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book  Boon.  Though  the  latter’s  dignihed  let¬ 
ter  in  reply  puts  him  in  the  more  commend¬ 
able  position  as  their  relationship  ceased,  one’s 
sympathies  throughout  the  exchange  have 
sometimes  gone  to  the  more  direct  H.  G.  VV. 

If  this  book  is  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  treasure  to  be  extracted  from  the  volumin¬ 
ous  Wells  papers  now  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  we  may  well  anticipate  “the  shape 
of  things  to  come.’’ 

ly.  Gordon  Milne 
Lal(e  Forest  College 

John  J.  Enck.  Jonson  and  the  Comic  Truth. 
Madison,  Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press.  1957.  ix-f-  281  pages.  $5. 

Jonson  continues  to  elude  even  his  most  well- 
meaning  critics,  although  in  this  book  Enck 
has  managed  to  say  some  very  pertinent  things 
about  a  few  of  the  plays.  The  sections  on 
Sejanus  and  Volpone,  particularly,  are  well 
done.  But,  like  most  critics,  Enck  collapses 
when  he  reaches  the  late  plays,  and,  while 
he  professes  to  find  them  interesting,  he  man¬ 
ages  to  repeat  what  almost  everyone  else  has 
said  about  them — ^they  are  failures.  This  eter¬ 
nally  curious  conclusion  is  reached  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  devising  in  advance  a  theory  of 
what  they  should  be  and  observing  with  dili¬ 
gence  how  far  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
a  priori  ideal.  The  author  believes  in  judicious¬ 
ness  and  has  thus  created  for  Jonson  a  number 
of  flaws  which  do  not  exist — in  The  Alche¬ 
mist,  for  example,  where  Enck  finds  that 
Lovewit’s  house  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
real  world.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Curt  von  Faber  du  Faur.  German  Baroque 
Literature.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
in  the  Yale  University  Library.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1958. 
xlii  -f-  ^196  pages,  ill.  $15. 

The  title  suggests  that  the  leading  American 
Baroque  scholar  has  made  a  bibliography  of 
his  own  collection,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  the  property  of  Yale  University.  But  the 
book  is  infinitely  richer  than  that.  It  contains 
not  only  a  closely  reasoned  introduction,  but 
also  a  series  of  smaller  essays  and  numerous 
biographical  entries  with  new  information. 
The  very  arrangement  according  to  regional 
and  historical  groupings,  including  also  a 
great  deal  of  Catholic  literature  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  works  from  the  Age  of  Reason, 
is  a  survey  of  the  history  of  literature  in  Ger¬ 
man  for  the  seventeenth  century.  While  every 
collector  could  probably  add  a  few  items  from 
his  own  library,  many  of  the  entries  are  so 


rare  that  they  are  in  all  likelihood  unica.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  nobody  interested  in 
this  period  will  be  able  to  do  without  this 
collection  for  research  and  without  this  cata¬ 
logue  for  his  constant  guide.  Since  the  chief 
aim  of  the  German  men  of  letters  at  that  time 
was  the  acquisition  of  new  forms  and  fashions 
from  the  literatures  of  the  more  advanced 
lands  or  from  those  countries  with  which  one 
or  another  German  court  was  in  closer  con¬ 
nection,  Professor  von  Faber’s  book  becomes 
also  a  guide  for  the  students  of  comparative 
literature  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Guzman  de  Al- 
farache,  Don  Quixote,  Montemayor,  Guevara 
to  Pallavicino,  Guarini,  Bioni,  from  du  Bartas, 
Corneille,  Bodin  to  Shakesp>eare  and  to  the 
rich  literature  of  the  Netherlands  we  find  all 
the  major  names  of  the  age  represented.  But 
where  are  their  German  equivalents?  Why 
are  Fleming  and  Gryphius,  SchefHer  and 
Spee,  Kuhimann  and  Grimmelshausen  not 
equally  well  known  in  other  countries?  There 
are  ample  references  to  German  men  of  let¬ 
ters  in  the  writings  of  foreigners  of  the  period, 
but  to  this  day  even  the  greatest  of  them, 
Scheffler,  Grimmelshausen,  and  Kuhimann, 
have  not  gained  the  international  status  that 
lesser  men  acquired.  As  Germany  has  been 
the  melting  pot  of  European  intellectual  cur¬ 
rents  and,  in  some  respects,  the  test  tube  of 
Europe,  the  Germans  have  always  concerned 
themselves  far  more  with  foreign  literatures 
than  the  foreigners  have  with  the  German 
writers.  TTiis  is  a  sociological  phenomenon  of 
great  interest.  Shaw  and  Thornton  Wilder, 
like  Hamsun  and  Lagerlof  and  hundreds  of 
others,  have  benefited  materially  from  their 
German  p>erformances  and  translations. 
Strangely  enough,  this,  too,  is  a  result  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  from  it  date  the 
many  small  cultural  centers  and  repertory  the¬ 
aters  which  have  proved  so  advantageous  to 
foreign  writers.  It  is  fortunate  than  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  masterwork  gives  a  first 
introduction  also  to  this  aspect  of  German 
cultural  life.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Donald  M.  Frame,  tr.  The  Complete 
Worths  of  Montaigne.  Stanford,  Calif. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1957.  xxvi  -f- 
1,094  pages.  $12.50. 

Professor  Frame  is  the  eighth  serious  transla¬ 
tor  of  Montaigne  into  English  but  his  work 
is  no  less  a  contribution  of  the  first  order. 
It  possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
complete  presentation  in  English  of  all  the 
essayist’s  extant  writing.  Also,  it  constitutes 
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a  painstaking  and  effective  effort  to  preserve 
that  precious  ingredient  of  Montaigne’s  au¬ 
thorship,  his  style:  Keeping  a  constant  eye 
upon  the  findings  of  such  scholars  as  Plattard, 
Strowski,  and  Villey,  the  translator  employs 
our  twentieth<entury  idiom  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  ease,  vigor,  and  variety.  In  addition  to  a 
brief  preface,  a  selected  bibliography,  and  the 
Essays  themselves.  Professor  Frame  also  gives 
his  version  of  the  Travel  Journal  along  with 
a  separate  note  on  the  history  of  the  text  and 
an  analytical  table  for  this  fascinating  record 
of  Renaissance  sightseeing.  He  concludes  his 
book  with  an  annotated  and  chronological 
presentation  of  the  thirty-nine  letters  generally 
accepted  as  having  been  written  by  Montaigne 
either  as  a  municipal  official  or  a  private  citi¬ 
zen.  Thus,  the  English-reading  public  is  now 
offered  all  Montaigne’s  works  in  a  single  vol¬ 
ume  that  was  fifteen  years  in  the  making,  this 
volume  being  the  fruit  of  an  enlightened  and 
tledicated  humanism.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

**  Maxwell  Geismar.  Ameriean  Moderns: 

From  Rebellion  to  Conformity.  New  York. 

Hill  &  Wang.  1958.  xii  -j-  265  pages.  $3.95. 
This  is  a  collection  of  short  unconnected  es¬ 
says  (more  than  half  of  which  appeared  orig¬ 
inally  as  reviews  and  articles)  on  contempo¬ 
rary  American  fiction.  Although  Geismar  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “a  critic  of  the  historical 
school,”  his  sense  of  historicity  is  treacherously 
subjective,  and  his  style  is  that  of  polemical 
journalism.  He  admires  Wolfe  and  Dreiser, 
has  contempt  for  The  New  Critics,  the  aca¬ 
demicians,  and  The  New  Yorl(er,  and  loathes 
the  Time-Life  molders  of  popular  taste.  He 
rejects  most  contemporary  American  writing 
on  the  grounds  either  of  the  immaturity  of 
its  writers,  its  incapacity  to  deal  with  the 
“common”  order  of  human  experience,  or  its 
advocation  of  values  which  he  finds  inade¬ 
quate.  When  he  is  dealing  with  a  writer  he 
likes  (Wolfe,  Algren,  Bellow),  he  can  be  pro¬ 
vocative  and  illuminating;  much  of  the  bwk, 
however,  is  a  procession  of  personal  axes 
ground  to  the  point  of  monotony,  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  use  criticism  as  an  ex¬ 
perimenting  area  for  amateur  dabbling  in 
psychiatry.  Tlie  disunity  of  the  book  can  be 
guessed  from  'he  title. 

Earl  //.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Michael  Hamburger.  Reason  and  Energy: 

Studies  in  German  Literature.  New  York. 
Grove.  1957.  319  pages.  $1.75. 

This  may  well  be  the  most  stimulating  collec¬ 


tion  of  essays  on  German  literature  published 
in  English  since  the  last  World  War.  It  is  less 
philosophically  and  more  critcially  inclined 
than  Heller’s  widely  discussed  volume.  Em¬ 
ploying  a  minimum  of  the  jargon  rampant 
among  Germanisten,  it  introduces  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  students  to  such  outstanding 
German  writers  as  Holderlin,  Novalis,  KJeist, 
Heine,  Buchner,  Trakl,  and  Benn.  Hambur¬ 
ger  points  out  the  known  German  lack  of 
interest  in  mimesis  and  predilection  for 
antitheses  like  “reason”  and  “energy”;  hence, 
the  noteworthy  exception  of  Buchner’s  in¬ 
tense  realism  in  Hamburger’s  view  of  Ger¬ 
man  writing. 

Since  the  author  was  the  discoverer  of 
Holderlin’s  “Friedensfeier,”  it  is  proper  that 
he  should  interpret  the  poem  at  length.  Ham¬ 
burger  convincingly  defends  Buchner  against 
Lukics,  Trakl  against  Heidegger,  and  dis¬ 
agrees  with  B.  Fairley’s  high  estimate  of  Heine 
as  a  humorous  poet.  His  severe  strictures  on 
Benn  seem  just  to  this  reviewer.  Finally,  the 
essay  on  the  crucial  year  1912  in  modern  poetry 
must  be  highly  recommended.  All  in  all,  a 
stimulating  book,  stimulating  even  in  dis¬ 
agreement;  the  arguments  can  readily  be  dis¬ 
entangled  for  discussion. 

Ivar  Ivas\ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  E.  Howard  Harris.  The  Literature  of 
Friesland.  Assen.  Van  Gorcum.  1956.  92 
pages.  4.50  fl. 

In  1952  the  Anglo-Welsh  poet  E.  Howard 
Harris  of  Swansea  came  to  Friesland  on  what 
he  called  a  “literary  pilgrimage.”  His  purpose 
was  to  see  the  country,  meet  its  leading  writers 
and  national  leaders,  and  then  to  write  a  book 
calculated  to  make  “some  contribution  to 
knowledge  about  the  Frisians  in  English- 
speaking  countries.”  The  Literature  of  Fries¬ 
land  represents  the  results  of  his  labors,  and 
it  does  so  creditably.  Though  the  author 
focuses  his  attention  mainly  on  the  literary 
scene,  he  also  touches  upon  many  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  country.  In  his  introduction  he 
deals  informatively  with  the  countryside,  the 
people,  the  history,  and  the  language;  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  na¬ 
tional  movement,  and  the  social  and  cultural 
life  of  Friesland. 

In  the  main  body  of  his  work,  Harris  traces 
the  development  of  Frisian  letters  from  the 
lost  alliterative  epics  of  the  eighth  century  to 
the  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  of  the  present 
day.  He  docs  so  in  a  sketchy  but  illuminative 
manner,  with  information  drawn  from  both 
reading  and  personal  contacts.  The  transla- 
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tions  in  situ  of  Frisian  poems  arc  at  times  dis¬ 
appointing;  many  of  them  do  an  injustice  to 
the  authors  and  fail  to  represent  fairly  the 
quality  of  modern  Frisian  verse  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Moreover,  the  emphasis  on  poetry, 
lo  the  comparative  neglect  of  fidtion  and 
drama,  is  unfortunate. 

Nevertheless,  the  book,  written  with  a  warm 
love  for  the  cultures  of  small  nations,  deserves 
a  hearty  welcome.  Since  there  is  nothing  on 
the  market  which  attempts  in  some  detail  to 
interpret  the  Frisian  literary  scene  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world,  it  fulfils  a  genuine  need. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Cedvin  College 

*  Walter  E.  Houghton.  The  Victorian 
Frame  of  Mind,  1830-1870.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1957.  xvii 
-j-  467  pages.  $6. 

Pursuing  the  apparent  ideal  of  defining  with¬ 
out  necessarily  limiting,  Professor  Houghton 
has  successfully  placed  a  distinguishable  frame 
around  the  Victorian  temperament  without 
denying  it  vital  flexibility.  He  has  scrupulously 
avoided  saying  that  the  Victorians  were  cither 
one  thing  or  another.  Instead,  he  has  shown 
the  people  with  their  contradictory  beliefs  and 
contending  impulses,  and  the  culture  with  its 
intricate  system  of  checks  and  balances  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  orthodoxy  and  respectability 
from  the  threat  of  increasingly  urgent  social 
problems. 

Although  Professor  Houghton  allows  the 
Victorians  to  speak  for  themselves,  he  inter¬ 
sperses  between  the  quotations  his  own  bril¬ 
liant  social  and  psychological  analyses.  His 
mastery  and  control  of  his  subject  arc  reassur¬ 
ingly  obvious,  and  his  book  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  standard  for  students  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Period. 

Melvin  W.  Asl{ew 
Kansas  State  University 

**  Richmond  Lattimorc.  The  Poetry  of 
Greel{  Tragedy.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1958.  157  pages.  $3.50. 

This  volume  represents  substantially  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Percy  Turnbull  Lectures  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins;  the  principal  change  is  the  addition  of 
numerous  notes  which,  though  unsuited  for 
oral  delivery,  add  a  wealth  of  scholarly  detail 
which  the  reader  will  value.  As  the  tide  indi¬ 
cates,  Professor  Lattimorc  emphasizes  those 
qualities  of  the  Greek  tragedies  which  may  be 
subsumed  under  the  probably  indefinable  term 
“poetry”:  first,  the  diction,  though  he  docs  not 
consider  it  in  detail;  secondly,  the  verse,  though 
again  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  metrics;  and 


thirdly,  that  expansion  of  what  is  seen  upon 
the  stage  which  the  poet’s  imagination  sug¬ 
gests  through  his  words.  Such  poetic  expansion 
makes  the  Persae,  for  example,  have  an  epic 
scope  as  wide  as  the  view  embraced  by  Herod¬ 
otus.  The  author’s  novel  emphasis  upon  the 
tragedies  and  their  authors  lends  a  freshness 
and  worth  to  this  litdc  book  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  brevity;  and  the  author’s  style 
provides  as  attractive  reading  as  it  undoubted¬ 
ly  provided  enjoyment  in  the  hearing. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Harry  Levin.  The  Power  of  Blacl^ness. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1958.  xiii  -j-  263 
pages.  $4. 

To  an  always  fascinating  subject — the  image 
of  darkness  in  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Melville 
— Levin  brings  a  critical  intelligence  broad¬ 
ened  by  his  training  in  comparative  literature. 
The  result  at  its  best  may  he  observed  in  the 
graceful  introductory  chapter  and  the  brilliant 
section  on  Poe,  where  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  French  literature  serves  him  well.  The  limi¬ 
tations  of  inveterate  comparison  are  apparent 
in  the  section  on  Hawthorne.  Levin  compares 
Hester  Prynne  with  “the  virtuous  prostitutes 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dostoevsky”  and  con¬ 
trasts  Arthur  Dimmcsdalc  with  “an  evangeli¬ 
cal  beachcomber  out  of  Somerset  Maugham.” 
These  are  not  merely  irritating  distractions 
but  tend  finally  to  prevent  thorough  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  theme.  The  book  as  a  whole  reflects 
its  origin  in  a  series  of  puldic  lectures:  The 
style  is  urbane,  but  nothing  particularly  new 
is  added  to  the  insights  of  Chase,  Fiedler, 
R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  and  Matthiessen.  For  the 
“general  reader,”  however,  the  book  will  be 
a  valuable  reminder  that  materialistic  and 
naive  optimism  is  not  the  sole  voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Roy  R.  Male 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

*  Peter  Lisca.  The  Wide  World  of  fohn 
Steinbec\.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers 
University  Press.  1958.  x  -|-  326  pages.  |5. 
Professor  Lisca  writes  well  and  his  book  is 
interesting  and  informative. 

He  examines  with  perception  each  of  Stein¬ 
beck’s  novels,  isolating  themes,  explaining 
symbols,  analyzing  prose  style.  He  had  access 
to  Steinbeck’s  correspondence  with  his  pub¬ 
lishers  and  makes  frequent  and  good  use  of 
the  writer’s  comments  on  his  own  work.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  Lisca  chooses  to  func¬ 
tion  as  an  analyst,  not  a  critic.  In  the  first  thir¬ 
teen  of  his  sixteen  chapters  he  makes  only  two 
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value  judgments,  describing  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  once,  in  passing,  as  “great,”  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “defects”  of  The  Moon  Is  Down. 
There  is  surely  more  to  criticism  than  close 
scrutiny  of  a  work,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
analytical  approach  become  obvious  in  a  full 
length  work  which  fails  to  make  literary  com¬ 
parisons  and  to  set  the  novels  into  historical, 
even  contemporary  perspective.  One  can  hard¬ 
ly  escape  a  feeling  of  outrage  when  Steinbeck’s 
first  novel  is  treated  as  seriously  as  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath,  and  that  novel  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  War  and  Peace.  When  Lisca  does  shift 
from  analyst  to  critic  in  the  last  three  chapters, 
he  does  so  only  to  condemn  Steinbeck’s  work 
after  1948.  Implicit  in  his  criticism  is  the  idea 
that  all  the  earlier  fiction  was  “major”  lit¬ 
erature — hardly  a  tenable  conclusion. 

Despite  its  limitations,  however,  the  book 
does  provide  intelligent  and  sensitive  readings 
of  Steinbeck’s  novels. 

Edmond  L.  Volpe 
City  College  of  New  Yor^ 

*  Nolan  Miller,  ed.  New  Campus  Writing: 

No.  2.  New  York.  Putnam.  1957.  vii  -f- 

277  pages.  $3.50. 

This  second  collection  of  student  plays,  poems, 
and  short  stories  from  representative  Ameri¬ 
can  campuses  is,  as  might  be  expected,  ex¬ 
tremely  varied  in  styles,  influences,  and  subject 
matter,  and  quite  uneven  in  quality.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  poetry  seems  less  competent  than  the 
prose.  Most  of  the  selections  are  perhaps  too 
obviously  students’  work,  and — more  import¬ 
antly — too  obviously  the  machined  products 
of  our  Creative  Writing  Programs.  With  few 
exceptions  the  work  seems  a  good  deal  more 
colored  by  the  New  Critical  domination  of 
our  English  Departments  than  hy  the  surge 
of  raw  experience  seeking  a  form. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Geoffrey  Moore.  Poetry  To-day.  London. 

Longmans,  Green.  1958.  79  pages.  3/6. 
In  a  mere  79-page  booklet,  Moore  (editor  and 
critic,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Man¬ 
chester)  is  able  to  pigeonhole,  categorize,  and 
evaluate  the  astounding  number  of  poets, 
chiefly  of  competence,  and  not  a  few  of  genius, 
who  have  been  writing  in  Britain  between 
1950  and  1957.  A  brief,  succinct  introduction, 
a  select  bibliography,  and  compressed  but 
significant  chapters  entitled  “Poets  of  the 
Thirties,”  “The  New  Romantics,”  “Poets  of 
the  Forties,”  and  “Poets  of  the  Fifties”  com¬ 
prise  the  book.  Perhaps  the  chapter  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  unaware  of  the  amazing 


vitality  of  contemporary  British  poetry  is  the 
one  concerned  with  the  poets  of  the  Fifties. 
Moore  discusses  here  the  “Movement”  p>oets 
and  their  antagonists,  the  Mavericks  poets, 
who,  in  spirit,  are  as  matter-of-fact  and  social 
as  their  supposedly  less  Dionysian  confreres. 

Poetry  To-day  is  an  excellent  litde  survey 
published  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League.  It  should  not  be  read 
alone,  however.  It  should  be  read  at  least  along 
with  such  anthologies  as  Michael  Roberts’s 
Faber  Bool(  of  Modern  Verse,  G.  S.  Fraser’s 
Poetry  Now,  Robert  Conquest’s  New  Lines 
(where  the  “Movement”  poets  appear),  the 
Abse  and  Sargeant  Mavericl^s,  and  the  Chatto 
Bool(  of  Modern  Poetry  1915-1955. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  OI(la. 

*  New  World  Writing  12.  New  York.  Men¬ 
tor.  1957.  288  pages.  $0.50. 

The  nameless  editors  of  New  World  Writing 
have  as  usual  made  an  uneven  selection  of 
domestic  fiction,  the  worst  of  which  is  not 
analytical  but  symptomatic  of  urban  decay. 
Among  the  imported  fiction  the  excerpt  from 
B.  Rajan’s  novel  Homecoming  seems  most  in¬ 
teresting:  a  genuine  work.  Tambimutto,  who 
selected  the  poems,  has  a  taste  for  the  medi¬ 
tative  sonority,  at  times  for  the  diffuse. 

Aside  from  literary  aspects  of  the  collection, 
it  would  form  an  interesting  subject  for  soci¬ 
ology,  if  a  study  could  determine  to  whom  this 
brand  of  the  “intellectual”  is  a  saleable  com¬ 
modity,  and  why.  Such  items  as  Miss  Rainer’s 
“The  Party”  would  seem  to  appeal  to  intellec¬ 
tuals  not  interested  in  thought,  but  only  in  the 
incantational  rhythms  of  a  certain  section  of 
modern  experience.  She  provides  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  penetrating  analysis. 

B.  A.  Park, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

**  E.  C.  Pettet.  On  the  Poetry  of  Keats.  New 
York.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1957. 
viii  -f-  395  pages  -|-  2  plates.  $6.50. 

A  lengthy  and  non-systematic  review  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  Keats’s  poems  and  certain  aspects  of 
Keats’s  art.  In  method  it  is  distinctly  in  the 
leisurely  and  “impressionistic”  tradition  of 
criticism  that  was  once  the  prevailing  method 
of  British  scholars  and  critics.  Pettet  has  no 
sp>ecial  thesis  about  Keats,  nor  do  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  Keats’s  art  add  much  to  what  the 
ordinary  reader  would  instinctively  feel  after 
an  untutored  reading  of  the  poems  themselves. 
This  book  shows,  what  some  other  books  on 
the  same  subject  have  previously  shown,  that 
a  poet  like  Keats  is  best  appreciated  in  the 
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“silence”  that  he  himself  felt  on  hrst  looking 
into  Chapman’s  Homer. 

John  Henry  Raleigh 
University  of  California 

*  Wm.  K.  Pfeiler,  German  Literature  in 
Exile.  Lincoln,  Neb.  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press.  1957.  vii  +  142  pages.  $3.50. 
Within  its  frankly  admitted  limitations  this 
study  contributes  the  following  valuable  ma¬ 
terial;  a  discussion  of  its  title,  much  contested 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Hitler  regime; 
information  about  all  kinds  of  literary  activi¬ 
ties  called  forth  by  the  political  events;  a  chap¬ 
ter  “The  Writer  and  his  Function,”  a  broad 
sketch  “The  Concern  of  the  Poets,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  quotations,  which  offer 
an  immediate  insight  into  the  variety  of  the 
material,  and  a  bibliography  of  general  works, 
poetry,  and  periodicals,  which  is  compensated 
by  twenty-three  pages  of  notes. 

While  the  book  touches  on  ideas  such  as 
the  historic  tradition  of  writers  in  exile,  the 
controversy  of  timelessness  vs.  politics,  of  aes¬ 
thetics  vs.  Gesinnung,  it  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  “specific  modifications  which  the 
exile  had  exerted  on  the  writers.”  It  is  written 
in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  resfject  for  the 
articulate  human  being  who  was  caught  in 
and  challenged  by  physical  dangers  and  all 
kinds  of  hostility. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

**  Herbert  Read.  The  Nature  of  Literature. 

New  York.  Horizon.  1956.  281  pages.  $5. 
Part  I  of  these  twenty-three  essays  deals  with 
general  theories  of  criticism  and  poetry:  or¬ 
ganic  and  abstract  form,  diction,  structure,  the 
function  of  myth.  Part  II,  following  an  inter¬ 
calary  essay  on  the  nature  of  psychological 
criticism,  offers  particular  studies  of  thirteen 
writers,  among  them  Malory,  Swift,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Hopkins,  and  Henry  fames.  Some  of 
the  collected  opinions  now  sound  out  of  date, 
such  as  the  no  longer  fashionable  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Milton  and  the  Freudian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Hamlet.  But  in  sum  these  studies  are 
persuasive  revivals  in  form  and  substance  of 
a  major  literary  genre,  the  essay,  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  critic  and  poet  in  his  own  right. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Edward  I.  Selig.  The  Flourishing  Wreath: 
A  Study  of  Thomas  Carew’s  Poetry.  New 
Haven,  Conn,  Yale  University  Press.  1958. 
185  pages.  $3.50. 

Although  this  book  is,  as  the  author  notes. 


the  first  full-length  study  of  Carew’s  work,  one 
wonders  whether  the  heavy  critical  apparatus 
he  has  brought  to  bear  was  the  appropriate 
weap>on  to  use  against  Carew’s  delicate  and 
intellectual  muse.  Selig’s  excellent  analyses 
of  several  scrupulously  chosen  poems — ^lyrical, 
epistolary,  and  elegiac — arc  acute  and  careful, 
but  on  synthesis  he  is,  alas,  weak.  This  book 
is  the  work  of  an  extraordinary  gifted  and 
sophisticated  undergraduate  who  has  written, 
more  gracefully  than  most  undergraduates 
could,  an  analytical  essay.  For  this  he  must 
be  highly  congratulated;  but  his  analytical  en¬ 
gineering  has  not  resulted  in  the  full-length 
book  on  Carew  that  scvcntcenth<cntury  schol¬ 
ars  need. 

Rosalie  L.  Colie 

Barnard  College 

**  Bernard  Stamblcr.  Dante’s  Other  World: 
The  “Purgatorio”  as  Guide  to  the  “Di¬ 
vine  Comedy.”  New  York.  New  York 
University  Press.  1957.  xviii  -f-  392  pages. 
$6.50. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  book, 
the  Purgatory  is  the  best  introduction  to  the 
Divine  Comedy  as  a  whole.  This  vie.,  can 
be  challenged  by  the  argument  that  through 
the  order  preferred  by  Professor  Stamblcr,  the 
dramatic  impact  of  the  original  sequence  of 
the  poem  is  impaired  and  its  autobiographical 
significance  becomes  blurred,  yet  this  is  a 
question  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
the  contributions  he  makes  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  readers  who  must  rely  on  English 
translations.  The  author  docs  not  declare  his 
special  preference  for  anyone  of  those  avail¬ 
able;  where  he  quotes  from  the  poem,  he  usu¬ 
ally  provides  his  own  translation,  in  blank 
verse. 

The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the 
historical  and  philosophical  background  of 
Dante’s  poem  and  contains  a  summary  of  the 
Inferno,  and  is  necessarily  the  least  origin.il 
section  of  the  book.  There  follow  detailed  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  individual  cantos,  which 
arc  usually  groujicd  together  in  twos  and 
threes,  according  to  a  common  theme  fol¬ 
lowed  through  several  of  them.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  is  not  aesthetic — this  would  be  useless 
under  the  circumstances,  where  the  reader  has 
to  rely  on  translations — but  it  centers  on  the 
elucidation  of  the  “argument,”  the  intellectual 
and  paraphrasablc  content  of  the  cantos.  In 
an  abundance  of  notes  the  author  provides 
further  information  on  individual  details, 
usually  by  quoting  from  the  literature  on 
Dante.  These  notes  constitute  an  outstanding 
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virtue  of  the  book,  because  they  draw  not  only 
upon  the  literature  in  English,  but  to  a  large 
extent  on  that  in  Italian  and  other  foreign 
languages.  Thus  a  wealth  of  important  infor¬ 
mation  is  for  the  first  time  made  available 
to  the  student  of  Dante  who  does  not  read 
Italian. 

The  author’s  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  Dante  literature  is  also  demonstrated  in 
the  bibliography.  Here  one  might  argue  about 
the  omission  of  important  books,  e.g.,  those 
of  Croce  (who  is,  however,  mentioned  in  the 
notes),  Fubini,  and  Getto.  Surprising  also  is 
the  omission  of  the  commentaries  by  Mo- 
migliano  and  Sapegno.  The  latter’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Inferno  is  fundamental  in  dealing 
with  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  his  introduction,  such  as  the  widening 
rift  between  the  scholar  and  the  critic  in  its 
effects  upon  the  study  of  Dante,  and  the  “sus¬ 
pension  of  both  belief  and  disbelief’’  in  read¬ 
ing  a  poem  firmly  anchored  in  the  medieval 
faith.  Though  Professor  Stambler  frequently 
stresses  the  differences  between  Dante’s  time 
and  ours,  he  avoids  the  temptation,  not  always 
successfully  resisted  in  recent  American  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  Divine  Comedy,  to  glorify  “a-his- 
torically’’  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

Enid  Starkie.  Baudelaire.  New  York.  New 

Directions.  1958.  623  pages  -|-  31  plates. 

$10. 

After  twenty  years  of  further  research,  having 
unearthed  a  few  new  documents,  pondered 
over  the  poems,  and  compared  Baudelaire  with 
his  contemporaries  and  successors,  Enid  Star¬ 
kie  has  rewritten,  enlarged,  and  deepened  her 
early  volume  on  Baudelaire.  This  is  probably 
the  best  informed  biography  of  a  poet  whose 
life  has  now  been  told  almost  too  often. 

The  biography  is  not  a  purely  exterior  one. 
The  author  has  contrived  to  intersp)erse  a 
large  number  of  the  most  striking  Fleurs  du 
mol  as  quotations.  The  device  is  forced  and 
monotonous,  and  the  poems  are  hardly  inter¬ 
preted,  still  less  appraised  as  p>oetry,  that  is, 
in  their  form.  But  at  least  what  is  most  alive 
in  a  creator,  his  creation,  is  not  left  out  of  the 
story  of  his  career.  Jean  Provost,  Judd  Hubert, 
and  of  course  J.  P.  Sartre  have  lately  thrown 
more  original  light  on  Baudelaire’s  poetry  and 
criticism  than  Enid  Starkie.  But  her  volume, 
impeccably  documented  and  very  elegantly 
written,  constitutes  the  finest  biography  of 
Baudelaire  in  existence. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 


**  Randall  Stewart.  American  Literature  and 
Christian  Doctrine.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1958. 
xiii  155  pages.  $3.50. 

The  strength  of  this  book  is  its  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  unilateral  approach,  an  approach  which 
allows  Stewart  to  observe  that  “there  has 
never  been  much  Hellenism,  in  .Arnold’s  sense, 
in  America.’’  Focusing  on  the  major  writers, 
he  traces  a  line  of  descent  which  leads  from 
Edwards,  through  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and 
James,  to  Eliot,  Faulkner,  and  Warren.  In  the 
course  of  American  literary  history,  according 
to  Stewart,  there  have  appeared  three  heresies 
against  the  Christian  insistence  on  human 
fallibility  and  responsibility:  eighteenth<en- 
tury  rationalism,  the  romantic  deification  of 
man,  and  amoral  naturalism;  there  is  here  the 
implication  that  all  such  heretics — Franklin, 
Paine,  Jefferson;  Emerson  and  Whitman; 
Norris,  Dreiser,  Farrell — fall  short  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  in  total  literary  achievement. 

The  book’s  singleminded  vision  is  also  its 
gravest  weakness.  Measured  by  this  too-rigid 
thesis,  Hemingway  is  adjudged  greater,  for 
the  ritualistic  aspect  of  his  fiction,  than  Drei¬ 
ser,  whose  An  American  Tragedy  is  misrep¬ 
resented  as  “probably  the  most  naturalistic  of 
all  American  novels.’’  The  reader  who  keeps 
in  mind  the  dangers  of  a  single-thesis  inter¬ 
pretation  of  literature  will  find  this  reassertion 
of  a  familiar  pattern  challenging,  the  more  so 
in  our  present  age  of  anxiety. 

Bruce  Ingham  Granger 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Philip  Thody.  Albert  Camus:  A  Study  of 
His  Worl{.  London.  Hamish  Hamilton. 
1957.  155  pages.  18/. 

This  slender  volume  is  the  most  perceptive, 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  best  written 
critical  evaluation  of  Camus’s  work  to  be  made 
available  to  the  English-speaking  world  thus 
far.  It  is  quite  readable  and  will  serve  also  as 
a  highly  stimulating  introduction  to  all  of  the 
major  works  and  many  of  the  minor  ones. 
The  author,  who  is  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
French  at  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast, 
demonstrates  an  impressive  knowledge  of  his 
subject  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  scholarly 
objectivity.  Furthermore,  the  study  is  up-to- 
date;  commentary  on  the  recently  published 
F.xile  and  the  Kingdom  is  included.  It  is  a 
book  of  considerable  value,  both  to  the  general 
reader  and  to  the  serious  student  of  the  French 
literary  scene  at  the  mid-century  mark. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Oklahoma  City,  OI(la. 
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Domenico  V'^ittorini.  The  Age  of  Dante. 
A  Concise  History  of  Italian  Culture  in 
the  Years  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University  Press. 
1957.  XV  -f-  188  pages,  ill.  $6. 

This  study  developed  from  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Italian  culture  by  our  late,  lamented  profes¬ 
sor  Domenico  Vittorini.  It  was  intended  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  “ages”  centering  around  the 
dominant  figures  of  particular  epochs.  The 
Age  of  Dante  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
inception  of  Italian  consciousness  to  Dante’s 
death  in  1321.  After  an  introduction  to  the 
literature  of  the  Renaissance,  attention  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  culture  and  literature  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries;  the 
fourteenth  is  treated  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  works  of  Dante.  The  bulk  of 
the  study  is  devoted  to  Dante’s  works,  both 
the  minor  ones  and  the  Divine  Comedy.  The 
selected  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  intended  to  present  the  best  works  on  Dante 
and  on  Italian  cultural  and  literary  history 
of  the  period  outlined  in  the  study. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Afternoon  of  an  Au¬ 
thor.  Arthur  Mizener,  ed.  New  York. 
Scribner.  1957.  226  pages.  $4.50. 
Fitzgerald’s  eminent  biographer  and  critic 
has  compiled,  edited,  and  arranged  the  present 
anthology,  the  main  purpose  being,  as  he  states 
in  his  Introduction,  “to  illustrate  both  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  Fitzgerald’s  fundamental  sense  of 
experience  and  the  way  his  uses  of  it  varied 
as  he  matured  in  feeling  and  as  his  circum¬ 
stances  changed  in  time.”  And  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  brilliandy.  The  result  is  an  admirable 
selection,  nothing  of  which  has  appeared  in 
book  form  before,  covering  the  twenty  years 
of  Fitzgerald’s  career  as  a  writer,  beginning 
with  the  autobiographical  essay  written  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  young  writer’s  success,  “Who’s 
Who — and  Why”  (1920),  and  ending  with 
the  posthumously  published  story,  “News  of 
Paris — Fifteen  Years  Ago,”  probably  written 
in  1940. 

Highlights  from  the  offerings  here  are: 
“Outside  the  Cabinet-Maker’s”  (1928);  “One 
Trip  Abroad”  (1930),  an  as  yet  unanalyzed 
preliminary  study  for  Tender  Is  the  Night; 
“One  Hundred  False  Starts”  (1933)  and  “Aft¬ 
ernoon  of  an  Author”  (1936),  which  so  clearly 
reveals  the  emotionally  exhausted  Fitzgerald — 
a  writer  who  had  to  “start  with  an  emotion 
— one  that  is  close  to  me  and  that  I  can  under¬ 
stand”;  “Design  in  Plaster”  (1939)  and  “News 
of  Paris — Fifteen  Years  Ago”  where  one  finds 


plot  in  the  usual  sense  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  tension  of  feelings  themselves  made 
the  action,  so  characteristic  of  Fitzgerald’s 
later  style. 

Arthur  Mizener  and  his  publisher  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  producing  this  book:  a  per¬ 
fect  blend  of  reading  for  pleasure  and  under¬ 
standing  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  writers 
— this  due  to  the  editor’s  illuminating  Intro¬ 
duction  and  his  informative  notes  collected 
at  the  beginning  of  each  selection  in  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

Dorothy  Baumtvoll 
Norman,  Of^la. 

*  '  Stephen  &  Ethel  Longstreet.  Man  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  New  York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
1958.  403  pages.  $4.95. 

This  is  announced  as  a  novel  based  on  the 
life  of  Maurice  Utrillo,  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  Here  is  presented  the  kaleidoscope  of  the 
Bohemian  artists  of  Paris,  the  Montmartre 
district,  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Across  the  stage  reel  not 
only  Utrillo  the  alcoholoic,  but  a  whole  galaxy 
of  celebrities,  including  his  mother  Suzanne 
Valadon,  Modigliani  the  decadent.  Van  Gogh 
the  madman,  Renoir,  Degas,  Gertrude  Stein, 
Utter,  Chagall,  Pascin,  also  models  and  loves, 
amateurs  and  professionals,  art  dealers,  cafe 
proprietors,  police,  beggars;  all  are  presented 
with  skill  and  without  restraint. 

The  authors  manage  to  create  the  flavor — 
the  aroma  and  stench — of  depravity.  In  the 
wild  rides  through  the  bistros,  dives,  and 
filthy  attics  the  authors  seem  happiest  when 
breaking  through  the  sound  barrier  of  tales 
of  copulation.  It  is  a  book  of  excess  and  ex¬ 
aggeration  rather  than  moderation.  It  seems 
to  convey  the  impression  that  artists  are  im¬ 
moral,  maladjusted,  and  crazy. 

Oscar  B.  facobson 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Nathan  8c  Marynn  Ausubel,  eds.  A  Treas¬ 
ury  of  fewish  Poetry.  New  York.  Crown. 
1957.  Ixxxviii  -|-  471  2<ol.  pages.  $5.95. 
The  preface  to  this  immense  anthology — a 
long  monograph  on  the  history  and  character 
of  Jewish  poetry — provides  the  reader  with 
the  criterion  of  inclusion  and  the  reasons  for 
the  selected  translations.  The  criterion,  stated 
in  italics,  is  this:  “Jewish  poetry  consists  of  all 
poetry  created  by  Jews.”  This  racist  opinion, 
masquerading  as  cultural  anthropology,  is 
open  to  serious  criticism.  The  French  poet. 
Max  Jacob,  who  was  converted  to  Catholicism, 
and  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  poet  and 
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a  remote  descendant  of  Jews,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  and  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  rub  lines  with  such 
Hebrew  poets  as  Gabirol  and  Bialik,  Halevi 
and  Schneour.  And  Gertrude  Stein’s  “1  Am 
Rose”  is  immediately  followed  by  Bialik’s 
"Should  I  Be  a  Rabbi.”  Not  only  do  hetero¬ 
geneous  poets  josde  each  other  frequently  on 
one  page,  but  a  Hebrew  historian  like  Aza- 
riah  de  Rossi  and  a  Jewish  philosopher  like 
Moses  Mendelssohn  cannot  appropriately  be 
classified  as  poets  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
wrote  verse  incidentally  or  occasionally. 

As  for  the  choice  of  translations:  Since  the 
editors  use  available  anthologies  and  books, 
their  selections  sport  a  multiplicity  of  styles — 
Swinburnian,  Audenesque,  and  plain  pedes¬ 
trian.  Organic  unity  cannot  be  achieved  in 
such  an  undertaking. 

Not  all  poets  are  blessed  with  good  trans¬ 
lators  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  that  ‘‘few  poets 
.  .  .  have  been  as  fortunate  in  their  English 
translators  as  was  . . .  the  Greek  poet-dramatist 
Euripides  in  Gilbert  Murray.”  Eliot’s  famous 
essay  ‘‘Euripides  and  Professor  Murray”  un¬ 
masked  Murray’s  translations  as  Victorianiza- 
tions  of  classic  antiquity. 

Some  translators  offend  with  their  pseudo- 
archaic  vocabulary.  Israel  Abrahams  was  an 
excellent  scholar  but  incapable  of  rendering 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezra’s  sharp,  ironical  verse  into 
English,  as  this  sample  of  a  line  will  indicate 
Alas!  mid  the  maze  of  thy  pleasaunce  .  .  . 
Some  poets  are  not  properly  identified.  Thus, 
Sonc  should  read  Sonne.  TEe  index  lists  him 
merely  as  Sone  (without  the  aigu)  and  adds: 
(Israel,  contemporary).  But  he  was  a  Hebrew 
poet  who  lived  in  Vienna  most  of  his  life  and 
died  in  Israel. 

There  are  a  few  other  slips.  Thus,  Tachl^e- 
moni  does  not  mean  collection:  In  Biblical 
Hebrew  (2S  23:8)  it  is  a  name;  in  medieval 
Hebrew  it  is  the  equivalent  of  counsellor, 
lawyer. 

But  minor  and  major  strictures  which  can 
be  made  against  most  anthologies  should  not 
deter  the  reader  from  appreciating  the  diligent 
labors  of  the  editors. 

Eisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

**  L.  R.  Lind,  ed.  Latin  Poetry  in  Verse 
Translation'.  From  the  Beginnings  to  the 
Renaissance.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1957.  xxxix  -4-  438  pages.  $1.45. 

TTie  eight  years  Professor  Lind  spent  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  selecting  English  translations  of 
Latin  poetry  have  produced  commendable  re¬ 
sults.  The  selections  range  chronologically 
from  the  third  century  B.C.  (Ennius)  to  the 


seventeenth  century  A.D.  (Richard  Crashaw), 
the  representations  from  the  Renaissance  nat¬ 
urally  being  more  limited.  Choosing  generally 
very  wisely  the  editor  presents  Latin  poetry 
frequendy  in  the  dress  of  modern  translators 
(e.g.  Gilbert  Highet)  whose  renditions  have 
not  been  published  previously.  In  spite  of  the 
title  the  translations  of  eight  of  the  Renaissance 
poets  are  in  prose. 

The  volume  should  serve  both  as  a  class 
text  and  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  leisure 
hours.  The  two-page  bibliography  (well-suited 
to  the  general  reader)  and  the  two  indices  (of 
poets  and  sources,  and  of  translators)  are  help¬ 
ful  additions  to  the  book,  which  is  available 
also  in  cloth  cover. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

Northrop  Frye.  Anatomy  of  Criticism. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 

Press.  1957.  x  -j-  383  pages.  $6. 

Anatomy  of  Criticism  comes  out  of  four  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  which  Northrop  Frye  delivered  at 
Princeton  in  March,  1954.  Although  Frye 
manages  to  do  a  great  number  of  things,  we 
can  thank  him  primarily  for  puncturing  the 
myth  that  the  critic  is  no  more  than  a  literary 
scavenger  feeding  on  the  remains  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  writer.  He  insists  ‘‘that  criticism  is  a 
structure  of  thought  and  knowledge  existing 
in  its  own  right,  with  some  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  art  it  deals  with.” 

The  method  is  established  early  when  Frye 
apologizes  for  his  digressive  tendencies;  in 
suitable  Matthew  Arnold  fashion  he  allows  his 
mind  to  wander  freely  about  the  subject.  His 
encyclopedic  tendencies  are  given  full  range 
as  they  gather  together  in  coherent  form  vast 
depiosits  of  literary,  philosophical,  psychologic¬ 
al,  and  musical  information.  When  Frye  speaks 
of  myths  he  insists  on  the  need  of  ‘‘archetypal 
criticism”  which  seems  to  be  a  composite  of 
the  psychological  approach  of  Jung,  the  an¬ 
thropological  approach  of  Frazer,  and  the  lit¬ 
erary  approach  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 

He  is  especially  convincing  on  the  subject 
of  “genre.”  (“The  very  word  ‘genre’  sticks 
out  in  an  English  sentence  as  the  unpro¬ 
nounceable  and  alien  thing  it  is.”)  Frye  divides 
fiction  into  confession,  anatomy,  novel,  and 
romance.  Joyce’s  Ulysses  combines  all  four 
while  other  prose  works  are  content  with  one 
or  two.  He  sets  up  similar  classifications  for 
poetry  and  drama,  often  reaching  beyond 
Aristotle  and  Boileau. 

The  one  objection  one  might  have  to  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Criticism  is  that  it  relies  too  heavily 
on  critical  terminology.  Frye  adds  to  Ruskin’s 
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“pathetic  fallacy”  and  to  W.  K.  Wimsatt’s 
“affective  fallacy”  and  “international  fallacy” 
his  own  “fallacy  of  premature  teleology.”  He 
is  fond  of  such  expressions  as  “high  mimetic,” 
“low  mimetic”  and  words  borrowed  from 
other  disciplines,  such  as  “monad”  which  he 
is  careful  to  relate  to  Hopkins’s  “inscape” 
and  Joyce’s  “epiphany.”  (These  items  are  de¬ 
fined  in  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

Frye  remarks  in  his  conclusion  that  “the 
present  book  is  not  designed  to  suggest  a  new 
program  for  critics,  but  a  new  perspective  on 
their  existing  programs,  which  in  themselves 
are  valid  enough.”  This  strikes  me  as  a  singu¬ 
larly  modest  appraisal  of  a  work  which  per¬ 
haps  occupies  in  literary  criticism  an  enviable 
position. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Harry  M.  Hubbcll,  ed.  Yale  Classical  Stud¬ 
ies.  XV.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  v  -f*  193  pages  -j-  9  plates. 
$3. 

Contains  eight  contributions  of  solid  classical 
scholarship,  two  of  which  represent  doctoral 
dissertations:  William  S.  Anderson’s  “Studies 
in  Book  I  of  Juvenal,”  an  essay  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  and  Douglas  D.  Feaver’s  remarkable 
story  of  the  “Historical  Development  in  the 
Priesthoods  of  Athens.”  There  are  two  contri¬ 
butions  by  Alfred  R.  Bellinger,  on  the  “Im¬ 
mortality  of  Alexander  and  Augustus”  and 
“The  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Line  of  Horace.” 
Adam  Parry  wrote  a  critical  study  on  “Land¬ 
scape  in  Greek  Poetry”  and  Henry  T.  Rowell 
on  “Aelius  Donatus  and  the  D  Scholia  on  the 
Bellum  Punicum  of  Naevius,”  Christoph  W. 
Clairmont  dealt  with  the  Marsyas  motive  in 
"Studies  in  Greek  Mythology  and  Vase  Paint¬ 
ing,”  and  the  editor  contributed  a  brief  and 
interesting  investigation  of  a  recently  (1933) 
purchased  fragment  of  either  a  papyrus  lexi¬ 
con  or  a  “Papyrus  Commentary  on  Demosthe¬ 
nes.” 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  G.  S.  N.  Luckyj,  ed.  Canadian  Slavonic 
Papers.  11.  Toronto.  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  1957.  132  pages.  $3. 

TTiis  second  volume  sponsored  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Association  of  Slavists  offers  again  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
nature.  As  a  whole,  it  contains  perhaps  too 
many  papers  dealing  with  political  questions 
to  be  properly  balanced. 

In  Byzantium,  Russia  and  Caesaro papism, 
the  author  takes  exception  to  the  views  held 


by  that  school  of  historians  which  claims  that 
Russia’s  present  condition  was  caused  by  the 
influence  of  Byzantium.  Runciman  concludes 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  simplify  relationships 
between  civilizations  and  that  to  put  the  blame 
on  Byzantium  is  wrongfully  to  ignore  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  history.  This  contradicts  somewhat 
Ignatiefl’s  study  Rights  and  Obligations  in 
Russia  and  the  West  which  argues  that  the  feu¬ 
dal  tradition  in  Western  Eurojje  supported 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  was  able  to 
check  the  growth  of  monarchical  power, 
while  in  Russia,  as  a  result  of  Mongolian  and 
Byzantine  influence,  the  supremacy  of  the 
ruler  became  the  tradition.  An  interesting 
article  Historical  Drama  in  Moscovite  Justice: 
The  Case  of  the  Extorted  Deed  is  presented 
as  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  alignment  of 
forces  which  opposed  each  other  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  supreme  power  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  In  Ve/{hi  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Intelligentsia  the  author  tries  to  assess  the 
impact  and  the  influence  which  this  small  book 
of  essays  had  on  the  educated  people  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  in  1909. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  diversified 
papers  in  a  volume  which  contains  thirteen 
in  all,  some  of  which  have  too  many  political 
overtones  to  be  fully  acceptable  as  scholarly 
studies. 

Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 

**  Allardyce  Nicoll,  ed.  Shal{espeare  Survey 
11.  New  York.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1958.  ix  223  pages  -|-  8  plates. 
$■5.50. 

The  annual  Shaf^espeare  Survey  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  its  kind.  The  survey  of  produc¬ 
tions  and  of  critical  and  textual  studies  is  full 
and  as  detailed  as  possible  considering  the 
limitations  of  space.  This  issue  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  late  plays,  and  the  present 
reviewer  would  single  out  for  particular  at¬ 
tention  Nevill  Coghill’s  brilliant  essay  on  the 
stagecraft  of  The  Winter's  Tale  and  J.  P. 
Brockbank’s  study  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of 
history  in  Cymbeline.  Coghill  demonstrates 
conclusively  the  very  high  order  of  the  stage¬ 
craft  and  also  its  uniqueness  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  kind  of  play  Shakespeare  was  writ¬ 
ing  late  in  his  career.  Brockbank  seems  to  me 
unwilling  to  admit  the  implications  of  what  he 
describes  so  lucidly  in  his  study.  The  volume 
begins  with  a  detailed  survey  of  the  criticism 
of  the  romances,  1900-1957,  by  Philip  F.d- 
wards.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Miguel  Covarrubias.  Indian  Art  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1957.  xvi  4*  360  pages,  ill.  -|-  xvii  pages 
4-12  color  plates.  $17.50. 

The  unexpected  and  tragic  death  of  artist- 
anthropologist  Miguel  Covarrubias  has  cut 
short  a  magnificent  trilogy  on  the  aboriginal 
art  of  the  Americas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  tip 
of  South  America.  The  first  of  the  three  vol¬ 
umes,  The  Eagle,  the  Jaguar,  and  the  Serpent 
appeared  in  1954.  The  volume  under  review 
was  to  have  been  the  second  in  the  scries.  The 
volume  on  South  America  will  unhappily 
never  be  completed.  While  much  has  been 
written  about  the  archaeology  of  Mexico  and 
Central  Amcrcia,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  subject  has  been  approached  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  artist,  a  fresh  and  much 
needed  viewpoint.  All  the  color  plates  and 
magnificent  line  drawings  were  the  work  of 
the  author.  The  book  itself  is  divided  into 
three  sections  on  the  basis  of  chronology;  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  agriculturists  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores.  Highly  recommended  to  artist, 
anthropologist,  and  general  reader. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  O/^lahoma 

**  I.  Rice  Pereira.  The  Lapis.  New  York. 

The  Author.  1957.  32  pages,  ill.  $15. 

The  author  had  a  dream  which  she  interprets 
as  a  mystical  vision  and  depicts  in  eleven 
large  folio  paintings,  accompanied  by  legends 
and  diagrams.  There  is,  besides  this  limited 
edition,  also  a  handwritten  edition  available. 
The  author  is  surprised  by  the  discovery  of 
“a  philosopher's  stone,”  as  the  central  image 
was  a  lapis-lazuli  that  turns  around  its  axis 
and  displays  an  image.  This  leads  the  painter 
into  thoughts  about  world-space,  translations, 
visual  and  descriptive  space  systems,  and  espe¬ 
cially  infinity.  She  asserts  that  geometric  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought  have  avoided  the  infinite, 
whereas  visual  and  intuitive  perception  in¬ 
volve  it.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  writer- 
painter,  who  is  also  the  publisher  of  this  elab¬ 
orate  and  well  printed  elephant  folio,  had 
what  used  to  be  called  a  “vision”  and  felt 
the  necessity  to  communicate  it.  Like  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  other  prophets  and  saints,  their  accept¬ 
ance  depends  on  the  willingness  of  potential 
followers  since  these  visions  are  not  capable 
of  being  translated  into  the  average  world 
view  of  conditional  truth  which  we  accept  as 
the  scientific  world  picture.  Tbus  the  book 
must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  believed  or  re¬ 
jected.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 


^  Agatha  Fasset.  The  Nailed  Face  of  Gen¬ 
ius:  Bila  Bart6l(s  American  Years.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1958.  367  pages 
4-  12  plates.  $5. 

Musicians  are  agreed  that  Bartok  ranks  as  one 
of  the  greatest  among  the  great.  Several  studies 
and  monographs  about  the  man  and  his  work 
are  available.  The  present  work  is  neither  a 
full  biography  nor  an  analysis  of  the  musical 
oeuvre.  But  Fasset  gives  a  revealing,  deep¬ 
probing  insight  into  the  personality  of  genius, 
so  marked  in  Bartok.  No  one  but  a  woman — 
and  one  writing  from  the  heart — could  have 
penned  these  sketches  from  life.  Hypersensi¬ 
tive  as  many  artists,  Bartok  felt  an  almost  sav¬ 
age  attachment  to  his  terroir,  his  native  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  he  suffered  cruelly  from  having  to 
tear  himself  away  by  the  roots.  With  the 
added  Damocles’  sword  of  leukemia  constant¬ 
ly  over  his  head,  his  five  years  in  the  United 
States  were  little  more  than  slow  torture 
leading  to  death. 

The  author  was  a  piano  student  at  the 
Budapest  Academy  of  Music  during  Bartok’s 
incumbency  as  professor  of  piano;  she  had 
emigrated  to  New  York  and  became  an  inti¬ 
mate  of  the  Bartok  household  shortly  after 
their  .irrival.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Karl  Geiringer.  Music  of  the  Bach  Family. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1955.  viii  4“  248  pages.  $9. 

With  this  anthology,  a  musical  illustration  of 
his  book  about  the  Bach  family.  Professor 
Geiringer  established  a  precedent  which  will 
be  followed,  we  hope,  by  other  musicologists. 

Fourteen  Bachs  are  presented,  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  descendants  of  Johann 
Sebastian,  who  for  obvious  reasons  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.  The  birthdates  span  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Orchestral  and  choral 
compositions  as  well  as  works  for  piano  and 
solo  voice  demonstrate  the  skill  and  talent  of 
the  master’s  relatives.  Many  of  them  are  print¬ 
ed  here  for  the  first  time.  A  short  biography, 
bibliography,  and  a  list  of  modern  editions 
precede  the  selections  of  each  composer.  TTiis 
is  one  of  the  finest  additions  to  the  musical 
literature  of  recent  years.  TTie  publishers  de¬ 
serve  our  gratitude  and  compliments  on  the 
excellent  printing  and  the  handsome  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Rewi  Alley.  Peking  Opera.  Peking.  New 
World  Press.  1957.  101  pages,  ill. 

Little,  too  little  is  known  about  operatic  art 
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in  the  Far  East.  We  have  a  few  essays  and  re¬ 
ports  from  travelers  who,  as  a  rule,  are  lay 
people  rather  than  cognoscenti  of  opera.  On 
occasion  we  may  witness  Chinese  opera  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  a  modified 
production  staged  by  p>ersons  of  Chinese  stock 
who  wish  to  cultivate  the  tradition.  A  few 
years  ago,  Peking  operas  were  performed  at 
the  International  Festivals  in  Paris  and,  then, 
in  other  European  cities.  Their  tremendous 
success  evoked  curiosity.  The  present  publica¬ 
tion  will  give  those  who  have  seen  Peking 
Opera  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  something 
about  it  an  inkling  of  the  history  and  aesthetics 
of  this  old  art  form.  It  is  less  interesting  to 
the  musician  who  can  cull  litde  from  this 
booklet,  but  the  theater  lover  will  enjoy  the 
description  of  the  beautiful  pictures,  the  act¬ 
ing  technique,  and  the  opera  stories. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

*  Carl  Wittke.  The  German-Language 
Press  in  America.  Lexington,  Ky.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  Press.  1957.  vii  -|-  311 
pages.  $6.50. 

Except  for  a  mere  handful  of  newspapers, 
among  them  the  excellent  refugee  weekly  Auj- 
bau  and  the  time-honored  'New  Yorl^er  Staats- 
Zeitung,  the  German-language  press  in  this 
country  is  a  phenomenon  belonging  to  the  past. 
The  most  numerous  and  the  best  edited  among 
all  foreign-language  newspapers,  the  German 
press  covers  a  span  of  well  over  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries.  From  the  multitude  of  titles 
(in  the  1890’s  alone  there  were  more  than 
800  German  publications),  Wittke  has  gleaned 
the  important  facts  which  made  this  press 
the  stabilizing  force  for  millions  of  immigrants 
in  the  critical  years  of  transition  from  their 
Old  World  culture  to  the  patterns  of  the 
strange  New  World.  The  eminent  immigra¬ 
tion  historian  has  presented  us  here  with  a 
definitive  history  handled  with  remarkable 
firmness,  fairness,  and  dispassionate  judgment. 

Klaus  G.  Wust 
Arlington,  Va, 

**  John  W.  Chapman.  Rousseau — Totalitari¬ 
an  or  Liberal?  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1956.  viii  -|-  154  pages.  $3.25. 
Some  political  thinkers  have  regarded  Rous¬ 
seau’s  ideas  about  politics  as  totalitarian.  Chap¬ 
man  admits  that  when  Rousseau  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  government  responsive  to 
the  “general  will,”  he  accepted  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  methods  which  may  be  considered  totali¬ 
tarian;  a  civil  religion  and  indoctrination  for 
patriotism.  These,  the  author  believes,  destroy 


the  capacity  for  more  creativity  essential  to 
liberal  democratic  thought.  But,  he  argues, 
these  were  not  the  central  features  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  thought.  Logically,  the  latter  place 
Rousseau  among  the  modern  liberals.  To 
prove  this,  he  systematically  analyzes  the  |x>- 
litical  theory  not  only  of  Rousseau  and  the 
modern  liberals  but  of  the  classic  liberals. 
Rousseau,  he  shows,  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  latter  on  account  of  their  view  of  human 
nature  and  p>ersonality  as  egoistic  and  static, 
their  associationist  psychology,  and  belief  in 
the  state  as  mainly  an  instrument  for  pro¬ 
tecting  selfish  man  from  himself.  But,  he 
argues,  the  modern  liberals  do  not  hold  these 
views,  either.  They  look  upon  man  as  a  com¬ 
plicated  creature  whose  personality  is  both 
fulfilled  and  transformed  in  society,  including 
within  the  state;  they  believe  that  through 
deliberation  among  morally  autonomous  per¬ 
sons  the  state  may  be  democratically  organized 
and  operated  and  thus  the  personality  of  its 
members  both  developed  and  protected.  Rous¬ 
seau,  he  demonstrates,  essentially  thought  this, 
too,  with  his  doctrine  of  the  general  will  and 
his  belief  that  men  should  be  morally  auton¬ 
omous. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  like  those  who 
call  Rousseau  totalitarian.  Chapman  seems  to 
accept  the  prevalent  confusion  that  political 
totalitarianism  and  authoritarianism  are  in- 
herendy  related  and  that  by  avoiding  the  for¬ 
mer  we  may  overcome  the  fact  that  our  per¬ 
sonalities  are  in  any  case  almost  totally  formed 
by  the  corporate  conditions  of  life. 

The  style  and  argument  of  the  essay  are 
easier  to  follow  than  is  often  true  in  the  field 
of  political  theory. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  OI(lahoma 


**  Jose  Ferrater  Mora.  Ortega  y  Gasset:  An 
Outline  of  His  Philosophy.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yde  University  Press.  1957.  69 
pages.  $2.50. 

The  author  very  aptly  summarizes  the  work 
of  Ortega  by  saying  that  it  “is  chiefly  of  a 
philosophical  nature,  with  all  its  elements  or¬ 
ganized  around  a  core  of  philosophical  as¬ 
sumptions.”  Ortega’s  philosophy  is  known  to 
lack  a  so<alled  system  perhaps  due  to  the 
great  diversity  and  complexity  of  subjects; 
nevertheless,  the  author  successfully  chooses 
to  present  what  he  calls  Ortega’s  “open  sys¬ 
tem”  through  a  biographical  approach,  not 
necessarily  chronological,  a  growing  process, 
so  to  speak,  analyzing  the  three  salient  points 
of  Ortega’s  thought:  objectivism,  perceptivism, 
and  finally  ratio  vitalism. 
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The  work  is  well  organized  and  well  writ¬ 
ten,  though  so  brief  that  the  reader  feels  he 
must  read  Ortega  to  understand  some  points. 
In  arousing  our  curiosity,  this  book  may  well 
enhance  Ortega’s  popularity  in  the  English 
speaking  world. 

Ortega  has  been  accused  of  intellectualism, 
a  fact  which  the  author  denies  with  admirable 
argumentation;  but  this  reviewer  is  not  yet 
convinced. 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Chicago 

**  Leo  Stoller.  After  Walden'  Thoreau's 
Changing  Views  on  Economic  Man.  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1957.  163  pages.  $4. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  precisely  the  effects 
of  transcendentalism  on  the  development  of 
American  social  thought,  but  the  effects  are 
assuredly  there.  Traditional  orthodoxies  were 
dissolved  and  the  concept  of  the  liberated  indi¬ 
vidual  intellectual  tended  to  replace  them. 
However,  the  path  of  the  transcendentalist 
was  not  always  a  smooth,  even  progression  of 
ideas  and  beliefs.  In  this  book  the  .uneven, 
changeable  intellectual  development  of  one 
outstanding  transcendentalist — Henry  David 
Thoreau — is  traced  in  minute  detail  and  pains¬ 
taking  objectivity. 

Stoller  is  much  less  concerned  wit’  the 
Thoreau  of  Walden  Pond  fame  than  witn  the 
post-Walden  thinker  and  reformer  who  faced 
the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  his  trans¬ 
cendentalist  self<ulture  philosophy  with  the 
expanding  industrial  economy  based  on  the 
profit  motive  and  private  property.  This  rec¬ 
onciliation  was  never  achieved;  to  the  end 
Thoreau  remained  a  man  of  “opposites.” 
Nonetheless,  there  were  definite  trends  in  his 
post-Walden  thought  that  showed  partial 
reconciliation.  One  outstanding  example  was 
his  pioneering  work  in  the  area  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  forests.  Since,  despite  the 
active  symbiosis  that  nature  and  self-culture 
held  in  his  philosophy,  Thoreau  eventually 
accepted  the  actual  existence  of  the  capitalist 
economy,  his  conservation  proposals  were  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  this  symbiosis  within  the  cap¬ 
italist  institutional  framework.  His  plan:  Con¬ 
serve  the  forests  by  aiding  Nature’s  own 
process  of  reforestation  and  in  this  way  reap 
more  profits.  Thus  he  strove  for  a  “union  of 
principle  and  ex{>ediency,”  but  always  the  so¬ 
cial  system  was  to  be  sublimated  to  his  trans¬ 
cendentalist  principles. 

Stoller  has  presented  here  a  remarkable 
study  in  that  the  reader  can  no  longer  accept 
Thoreau  as  a  static  social  thinker;  but  at  the 


same  time  Stoller  allows  Thoreau  to  state  his 
own  dynamic  views  rather  than  to  recast  them 
in  terms  of  his  own  ideas  on  social  economics. 

Louis  A.  Dow 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Leonardo  C.  de  Morelos.  Luis  Gonzdlez 
Obregon  ( 1865-1938):  Chronicler  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  New  York.  Hispanic  Institute. 
1955.  164  pages.  $3. 

Mexico  City  has  challenged  an  unusually  large 
number  of  persons  to  describe  its  attraction. 
The  core  of  this  literary  tradition  lies  in  the 
native  chroniclers  and  costumbristas ,  those 
who  have  lived  with  what  they  write  about 
and  gathered  the  oral  inheritance  from  their 
neighbors.  None  of  thtfse  has  equaled  the 
“subtle  blend  of  fantasy  and  authenticity” 
found  in  Luis  Gonzalez  Obregdn,  whose  ro¬ 
mantic  description  of  the  colonial  capital.  Las 
calles  de  Mexico  (1922),  earned  him  the  so¬ 
briquet,  “biographer  of  a  city.” 

Professor  de  Morelos  has  written  a  very 
thorough  and  careful  study.  There  has  been 
an  amazing  amount  of  organization  in  the 
handling  of  Gonzdlez  Obregon ’s  voluminous 
articles,  and  the  bibliography  must  be  unique 
and  as  complete  as  one  could  imagine.  A  very 
solid  book.  Howard  T.  Young 

Pomona  College 

*  Ernst  Hanfstaengl.  Unheard  Witness. 
Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1957.  317  pages. 
$4.95. 

Ernst  Hanfstaengl,  better  known  as  “Putzi,” 
is  a  member  of  a  German  art  publishing  Arm, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  Hiese 
memoirs  are  chieAy  valuaUe  for  the  light  they 
shed  on  the  early  days  of  Hider  in  Munich 
which  was  Hanfstaengl’s  home.  At  the  outset, 
Hanfstaengl  gave  the  nascent  Nazi  movement 
some  resp>ectability  and  on  account  of  his  mu¬ 
sical  ability,  “Putzi”  was  always  able  until 
the  time  when  Hitler  reached  the  apogee  of 
power  to  soothe  the  dictator  by  playing  the 
piano  for  him.  Also,  funds  that  the  Harvard 
graduate  advanced  helped  keep  the  notorious 
VoU^ischer  Beobachter  alive  during  its  infancy. 
The  picture  of  Hider  and  his  playmates  which 
Hanfstaengl  portrays  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
The  key  to  Hider,  Hanfstaengl  believes,  is 
that  the  dictator  was  impotent  sexually,  and 
he  has  several  interesting  chapters  on  this  facet 
of  the  Nazi  leader.  At  the  end,  Hider  pushed 
Hanfstaengl  aside  and  only  by  a  miracle  did 
the  latter  escape  a  weird  plot  to  destroy  him. 

foseph  A.  Brandt 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 
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**  Elizabeth  Davey,  cd.  France  in  Crisis. 

New  York.  Wilson.  1957.  208  pages.  $2. 
The  eminent  university,  newspaper,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  experts  on  France  whose  earlier  pub¬ 
lished  articles  appear  in  this  volume  have  iso¬ 
lated  many  causes  for  the  problems  dividing 
that  country.  But  no  villains  appear  more 
frequendy  than  constitutional  failure,  an 
archaic  economy,  a  doubtful  sense  of  civisme, 
and  the  memory  of  a  long,  complex,  and 
glorious  past.  Although  most  of  the  opinions 
on  (1)  the  French  political  system,  (2)  For¬ 
eign  Policy,  and  (3)  North  Africa  and  the 
Suez  Crisis,  are  known  to  the  diligent  reader, 
they  have  never  before  been  available  for  such 
easy  comparison.  Some  iindings  are  inevitably 
contradictory,  but  this  can  only  add  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  emerging  portrait.  Perhaps 
the  one  weakness  of  the  volume,  one  in  the 
publisher’s  scries  The  Reference  Shelf,  is  the 
extremely  topical  nature  of  some  of  the  articles, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  North  African 
Crisis.  TTie  editor,  who  must  be  complimented 
for  a  superb  selection  of  material,  herself  real¬ 
ized  this  danger,  but  apparently  thought  every 
article  necessary  to  show,  as  Herbert  Liithy 
so  aptly  put  it,  why  France  is  “against  herself.” 
The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  refer¬ 
ence  shelf. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  Peter  S.  H.  Tang.  Communist  China  To¬ 
day.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policies.  New 
York.  Pracgcr.  1957.  xvi  536  pages.  $10. 
An  attempt  to  describe  “the  complex  and  in¬ 
terlocking  networks  of  control  mechanisms 
which  constitute  the  Chinese  Communist  re¬ 
gime,”  the  work  is  a  full  and  enlightening 
summary  of  the  ideological,  social,  and  politi¬ 


cal  phenomena  which  have  created  the  China 
of  today.  The  story  is  tersely  told  and  the 
approach  is  realistic  as  the  author  examines 
and  explodes  the  several  myths  with  which 
the  optimist  bolsters  his  hopes  for  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  regime.  He  sees  no  diminution 
of  the  power  of  Mao  Tse-tung;  no  loosening 
of  the  ties  which  bind  China  to  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia;  no  great  hope  of  revolt  within. 

It  is  a  serious  and  readable  book  and  if  it 
is  pessimistic  it  is  the  pessimism  of  hard,  in¬ 
telligent  realism.  The  work  contains  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  ].  Hutchinson,  E.  Hahnewald.  Wild 
Flowers  in  Color.  Harmondsworth.  Pen¬ 
guin.  1958.  127  pages  -j-  128  color  plates. 
17/6. 

More  than  five  hundred  sf>ecies  of  Britain’s 
wild  flora,  with  common  and  botanical  names 
given,  are  superbly  presented  on  128  color 
plates  by  the  artist  E.  Hahnewald,  who  is  also 
known  for  his  oil  paintings  of  Swedish  land¬ 
scapes  and  still  life.  The  detailed  descriptions 
are  by  J.  Hutchinson,  a  well  reputed  botanist. 
He  has  arranged  plates  and  descriptions  in  a 
natural  or  phylogenetic  sequence,  from  the 
apparently  more  primitive  families  of  the  cone¬ 
bearing  plants  to  wild  orchids  and  grasses.  The 
book  contains  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms,  an 
index  to  common  and  botanical  names  and  to 
families.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  for  the 
nature  lover,  as  well  as  for  the  student  of  bot¬ 
any,  and  will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  J. 
Hutchinson’s  work  British  Wild  Flowers  and 
to  C.  E.  Hubbard’s  Grasses. 

Trude  Hesse 
NewYor\,N.Y. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  Other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Headliners’') 


*  Joaquim  Casas.  CeUuloide  rand.  Palma 
dc  Mallorca.  Moll.  1958. 146  pages.  20  ptes. 
Here  unrolls,  as  in  a  silent  Aim,  the  life  of 
the  Arst  three  decades  of  this  century  in  the 
industrial  coastal  town  of  Mataro  midway  be¬ 
tween  Barcelona  and  the  Costa  Brava.  Every 
phase  of  daily  existence  quietly  reveals  itself 
— that  of  the  ruling  classes  and  the  workers, 
the  church  and  schools,  fruit  farms  and  vine¬ 
yards,  the  Ashing  port,  artistic  and  literary 
circles,  politics,  periodicals,  the  theater  and 
other  diversions.  A  compact,  realistic  portray¬ 
al  of  a  commonplace  town  in  a  simpler  and 
calmer  era,  now  gone  forever. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

^  Pere  Catala  i  Roca.  Invitadd  a  I’Alguer 
actual.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1957.  151 
pages,  ill.  20  ptes. 

Designed  to  bring  to  the  Catalans  of  the  main¬ 
land  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
their  isolated  kinfolk  in  the  picturesque  Sar¬ 
dinian  port  of  Alguer,  this  book  Arst  places 
them  among  the  other  natives  of  the  island. 
Then  there  follows,  well  illustrated  with 
maps,  the  history  of  the  city  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  the  mid-fourteenth  century  during  the 
flourishing  epoch  of  ('atalan  maritime  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  language  is  analyzed  and  steps  for  its 
puriAcation  oudined,  not  ignoring  the  su¬ 
periority  of  certain  older  forms  over  their 
present  synonyms.  Recent  revival  of  interest 
in  this  Aeld  is  traced  from  the  literary  ren¬ 
ascence  of  1906  through  a  study  of  the  work 
of  three  signiAcant  contemporary  poets,  Ca- 
taldi.  Sari,  and  Ballero. 

Sources  for  each  fact  are  indicated,  many 
from  old  manuscripts,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  list  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  Alguer 
taken  from  the  same  documents. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Johannes  Slpk.  Tradition  og  nybrud:  Pico 
della  Mirandola.  Kpbenhavn.  Rosenkilde 
&  Bagger.  1957.  99  pages.  9.50  kr. 

Few  Renaissance  personalities  can  match  the 
appeal  of  the  Count  of  Mirandola  for  our  age. 
Meager  as  his  surviving  work  may  be,  the 


“Essay  on  Human  Dignity”  alone  assures  him 
literary  immortality;  and  the  legend  of  his 
precocity  and  p>ersonal  charm  has  endured  in- 
dependendy  of  his  literary  work. 

Slpk  has  given  special  emphasis  to  Pico’s  role 
as  a  transitional  Agure  between  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  He  has  swept  away 
the  annoying  veil  of  Pico’s  one  great  weakness, 
an  addiction  to  the  occult  and  the  allegorical, 
to  show  how  he  help>ed  destroy  the  last  bonds 
of  medieval  tradition  with  his  exposition  of 
the  new  Platonism. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Poul  Hansen.  Drengen  og  andre  skil- 
dringer.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  166 
pages.  14.75  kr. 

Danish  writer  Poul  Hansen  has  written  more 
than  twenty  books  since  1928.  His  latest  vol¬ 
ume,  Drengen,  is  a  collection  of  reminiscences 
from  his  childhood  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  this  book  Hansen  de¬ 
scribes  simple  people  and  a  hard  life,  as  he 
saw  it  in  his  childhood.  The  book  consists 
of  seven  short  stories,  each  one  being  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  special  theme.  However,  these  stor¬ 
ies  can  also  be  regarded  as  chapters  in  a 
novel.  Hansen’s  style  is  also  peculiar,  because 
it  is  strictly  descriptive  and  lacks  any  kind  of 
conversations.  In  spite  of  this  shortcoming, 
Hansen  has  succeeded  in  describing  the  life 
on  Danish  farms  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  very  impressively  and  authoritatively. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 

*  Poul  0rum.  Det  gyldne  rav.  Kpbenhavn. 

Fremad.  1957.  168  pages.  13.75  kr. 

Tyge  Jonsen,  an  author  approaching  middle 
age  and  a  drought  of  inspiration,  seeks  a  re¬ 
newal  of  genius,  but  he  only  becomes  deeply 
involved  in  a  series  of  rather  pointless  erotic 
adventures.  0rum  starts  out  on  numerous  sug¬ 
gestive  themes,  but  he  develops  none  of  them 
fully.  While  there  are  occasional  illuminating 
glimpses  into  Tyge’s  innermost  feelings,  the 
whole  man  never  seems  to  emerge.  The  wom¬ 
en,  above  all  the  healthy,  anim^-like  Agnete 
and  the  nymphomaniac  Elina,  appear  in  much 
sharper  outline.  0rum  has  written  some  novels 
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of  unusual  promise,  but  he  still  seems  to  be 
only  a  promising  author. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  Richard  B.  Thomsen.  Sl^aebnepen.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Grahsk.  1957.  254  pages.  12.50 
kr. 

Here  is  another  tale  of  the  Faeroes  by  one 
of  the  most  popular  contemporary  Danish  au¬ 
thors.  Jason,  the  black-haired,  dark-eyed  lad 
who  is  rumored  to  have  Saracen  blood  in  his 
veins,  brings  bad  luck  to  all  who  come  in  touch 
with  him,  but  he  seems  to  bear  a  charmed 
life.  There  are  many  elements  of  the  soap 
opera  in  this  story,  and  the  style  is  uneven. 
At  times  Thomsen  uses  the  strong,  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  islanders;  at  others,  he, founders 
on  the  shoals  of  stylized  dialogues  that  are 
completely  unconvincing.  Nevertheless,  Sl(aeb- 
ne0en  is  a  manful,  rousing  narrative  that 
moves  rapidly  and  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the 
wind-swept  islands  that  Thomsen  knows  so 
well. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Oluf  Friis,  ed.  Halvfemsernes  lyrH(ere. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  199  pages. 
9  kr. 

This  volume  contains  a  representative  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  Viggo  Stuckenberg,  Jo¬ 
hannes  j0rgensen,  Sophus  Clausen,  Helge 
Rode,  and  Ludvig  HeJstein.  Here  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  meaningful  chrestomathy  of  the  great 
Danish  poets  of  the  1890’s,  the  period  of  the 
so<alled  “lyrical  break-through,”  important 
both  intrinsically  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
literary  history.  Oluf  Friis’s  introduction  and 
critical  commentaries  are  limited  to  essential 
points  but  nevertheless  place  the  five  poets 
firmly  in  their  proper  positions  in  Danish 
literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

*  Knud  Togeby.  Dans\  lyril(  1915-1955. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  288  pages. 
9.50  kr. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  editor  has  compiled  and  an¬ 
notated  an  anthology  (or  textbook)  of  Danish 
lyrics  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  divided 
into  a  few  broad  periods:  Expressionism,  the 
First  World  War,  the  “crisis”  poetry  of  the 
Twenties,  the  social  lyrics  of  the  Thirties,  the 
Second  World  War,  Existentialism  in  the  For¬ 
ties,  ending  with  the  Fifties  and  new  hojjc  fol¬ 
lowed  by  new  despair. 


The  editor’s  biographical  sketches  are 
mostly  perfunctory,  and  it  surprises  one  that 
in  his  critical  annotations  he  puts  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  meaning  than  form  in  a  poem.  Never¬ 
theless,  limited  as  its  outlook  and  contents 
are,  this  little  book  must  do  till  a  better  one 
comes  along. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

**  Kaj  Munk.  Kaj  Munl{  og  foU^eteatret: 

Breve  fra  Kaj  Munl^  til  Thorvald  Larsen. 

Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1957.  69  pages. 

8.75  kr. 

This  annotated  collection  of  letters  from  Kaj 
Munk  to  Thorvald  Larsen,  director  of  the 
Folketeatret,  tells  much  about  the  great  drama¬ 
tist’s  creative  methods  and  his  sense  of  lit¬ 
erary  values.  In  addition,  it  is  a  valuable  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  playwright-producer  relation¬ 
ship,  and  as  such  it  has  a  significant  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  Danish  stage.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  extends  from  1937  until  shortly 
before  the  bestial  murder  of  one  of  Europe’s 
greatest  modern  writers.  Undoubtedly  more 
Munk  letters  will  be  published  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  they  will  enlarge  and  enrich 
the  fine  picture  of  the  martyred  pastor  of 
Veders0  that  we  have  in  these  letters  to  Thor¬ 
vald  Larsen. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Karen  Aabye.  Lille  Gule  Sl{y.  K0benhavn. 

Hasselbalch.  1957.  197  pages.  16.50  kr. 
Early  in  1956  Karen  Aabye,  the  popular  Dan¬ 
ish  novelist,  and  Jan  Marie  Wo^,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  sportswoman,  left  Kastrup  Airfield  near 
Copenhagen  in  a  single-engined  plane  for 
Singapore.  They  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
a  small  private  plane  may  not  eventually  cover 
such  a  distance  as  easily  as  is  now  done  by 
a  private  motorcar.  Despite  a  series  of  mis¬ 
haps,  among  them  seventeen  emergency  land¬ 
ings,  "Little  Yellow  Cloud”  reached  Singa¬ 
pore  safely.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Miss  Wo^’s  share  in  the  cost  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  including  shipment  of  the  plane  from 
the  United  States  to  Frankfurt  am  Main  and 
from  Singapore  to  Los  Angeles,  amounted  to 
thirteen  diousand  dollars.  The  breezily  told 
account  of  this  adventure  offers  many  glimpses 
of  life  in  Venice,  Corfu,  Bagdad,  Karachi, 
Delhi,  and  other  stopovers.  The  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  slangy  expressions  like  “han 
shakede  hands.”  The  final  section  of  the  book 
is  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  Miss  Wood. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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*  Leo  Vroman.  Snippers  van  Leo  Vroman. 
Amsterdam.  Qucrido.  1958.  134  pages. 

Vroman’s  miscellany  collected  here  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  “Writing,”  “I,”  “The  World,” 
and  “A  Long  Farewell.”  Evident  are  the  Vro¬ 
man  humanity,  simplicity,  profundity,  and 
fission-like  development  of  ideas,  all  presented 
in  a  very  readable  kind  of  combination  of 
the  intimate  diary  with  the  informal  essay 
form.  Now  living  in  New  York,  Vroman  deals 
with  such  matters  as  style,  love,  sleep,  the 
Negro  problem,  television,  modern  warfare, 
often  seeking  to  interpret  the  American  scene. 
The  author,  who  was  granted  the  Van  dcr 
Hoogt  prize  for  his  Gedichten,  vroegere  en 
latere,  seems  equally  at  home  in  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  and  the  essay.  Peter  Veltman 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

•  Armas  J.  Pulla.  Nelja  Virtaa.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1956.  304  pages.  600  mk. 

In  this  smoothly  flowing  travelogue  the  au¬ 
thor  moves  downstream  along  France’s  four 
main  rivers,  stopping  now  and  then  to  recall 
picturesque  local  history  or  to  narrate  curious 
personal  encounters  and  experiences.  Some  of 
the  historical  sketches  are  on  over-familiar 
topics  no  doubt,  but  they  arc  amusingly  told. 
The  personal  observations  lack  any  great  depth, 
though  they  arc  pleasant  enough.  The  author 
writes  in  an  easy  style  appropriate  to  his  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  to  entertain. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebraska 

M  Gaston  Burssens.  Patti  van  Ostaijen,  de 
dichter.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1956.  40  pages 
8  plates. 

Herman  Tcirlinck.  Karel  van  de  Woes- 
tijne:  1878-1929.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1956. 
56  pages  -|-  8  plates. 

These  two  volumes  arc  the  first  in  a  scries  on 
Flemish  literature  sponsored  by  the  Flemish 
Ministry  of  Education.  Written  authoritatively 
by  Flemish  literati,  the  scries  makes  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  and,  when  completed,  prom¬ 
ises  to  provide  a  ready  and  complete  reference 
library. 

The  volumes  contain  biographical  sketches 
of  the  writers,  bibliography,  critical  analysis 
of  the  writers’  work,  a  generous  represen¬ 
tative  and  well-selected  sample  of  their  literary 
contributions,  and  photographs  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  as  well  as  facsimiles  of  pages  in  their 
authors’  handwriting.  TTic  books  arc  well- 
printed  with  attractive  photographs  of  their 
subjects  on  the  two-tone  covers. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 


**  Yvonne  De  Man.  Een  vrouw  met  name 
Suzanna.  Antwerpen.  Stols.  1957.  211 
pages. 

One  of  the  numerous  current  volumes  with  a 
Biblical  theme,  this  novel  has  its  source  in  the 
Suzanna-Joakim  story  as  recorded  in  Daniel 
13  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  narrative  is  convinc¬ 
ingly  portrayed,  especially  the  scenes  with  a 
Babylonian  or  desert  setting  which  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  extensive  research  and  reflection. 

This  is  essentially  a  psychological  study  of 
the  characters  of  the  two  major  figures.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman,  the  story  sensitively  delineates 
nuances  which  only  a  woman’s  insight  into  the 
motives  of  her  sex  would  allow.  That  one, 
at  death’s  door,  would  reflect  on  her  life  in 
minute  detail  and  reconcile  the  whole  matter 
as  Suzanna  does  here  seems  incongruous.  But 
perhaps  one  may  overlook  this  in  the  name  of 
artistic  license  or  convention. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

K  Maurice  Roelants.  Komen  en  gaan,  Brus¬ 
sel.  Manteau.  6th  ed.,  1957. 167  pages. 

In  this  novel  the  principal  character,  the  nar¬ 
rator,  analyzes  in  great  detail,  approaching  the 
neurotic,  his  inner  reactions  towards  his  wife, 
the  parish  priest,  and  a  house  guest,  an  aunt, 
estranged  from  her  husband,  whom  husband, 
wife,  and  priest  hope  to  “rehabilitate.”  The 
husband’s  feelings  towards  the  guest  become 
very  complex  and,  finally,  questionable.  Out 
of  the  husband’s  inner  struggle  the  author  ex¬ 
tracts  high  dramatic  power  and  interest.  The 
book  is  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
writer’s  ambition,  confessed  in  a  postscript, 
sometime  to  produce  a  spiritual  an^ysis  of  a 
particular  character  which  will  be  universal 
in  meaning,  that  is,  a  classic. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Piter  Terpstra.  Fjouwer  minsl^en  yn  in 
sted.  Drachten.  Laverman.  1956. 230  pages. 
6.90  fl. 

The  first  novel  in  Frisian  by  a  well-known 
Netherlands  writer.  It  relates  how  the  four 
principal  characters,  a  judge,  a  sales  girl,  a 
young  musician,  and  a  little  girl  from  the  poor 
section  of  the  city,  though  in  the  beginning 
wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  gradually 
converge  and  finally  participate  in  an  unhappy 
denouement.  Sensitively  written,  creating  from 
the  beginning  an  expectation  of  misfortune 
and  unhappiness  for  the  characters.  Somewhat 
slow-moving,  which  is  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  plot.  But 
suspense  is  well  maintained.  Simple  and  direct 
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writing,  though  much  is  left  to  the  imagina¬ 
tive  acumen  of  the  reader. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  O.  Postma.  Fan  wjerl{lanf{  en  bisinnen. 
Drachten.  Laverman.  1957.  68  pages. 
4.50  fl. 

Obe  Postma,  honored  dean  of  Friesland’s  poets, 
is  now  ninety  years  old.  In  1948  he  assembled 
his  verse  in  two  volumes  called  Samle  jersen. 
The  present  collection,  attractively  printed 
and  bound  by  the  enterprising  Laverman  firm, 
contains  the  poetry  written  by  Postma  since 
that  year.  Tlie  verse  of  this  new  volume  is 
again  quiet  and  unrhetorical,  with  no  display 
of  craftsmanship;  at  the  same  time  it  is  im¬ 
pressively  vigorous  and  penetrating.  Rich  in 
imagery  and  suggestion,  it  is  often  enhanced 
by  a  subde  symbolism  which  lifts  the  simple 
things  into  a  cosmic  light.  Much  of  Postma’s 
art  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  good  earth, 
especially  the  Frisian  earth,  the  charm  of 
which  the  poet  conjures  up  in  all  of  its  charac¬ 
teristic  detail.  Its  mood,  though  sometimes 
controversial,  is  generally  pensive  and  rem¬ 
iniscent;  and  its  attitude  toward  life,  also  now, 
is  assured  and  affirmative. 

In  addition  to  original  work,  the  current 
collection  offers  translations  from  the  Chinese, 
from  the  |X)ems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  and 
from  the  Old  Saxon  Heliand.  The  book  also 
contains  a  reproduction  of  a  late  photograph 
of  the  poet. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

*  Daniel  Cortezon  Alvarez.  As  covas  do 
Rei  Cintolo.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1956.  165 
pages.  30  ptes. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  delightful  Galician 
dialect  of  northwestern  Spain,  and  offers  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  to  those  who  make  the  slight  effort 
to  understand.  There  is  a  pertinent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  work  by  Ramon  Pineiro  who  gives 
a  valuable  critical  evaluation  of  this  first  novel 
by  Cortezon. 

The  central  theme  is  medieval  in  both 
character  and  development,  with  the  action 
occurring  in  Galicia.  It  seems  that  the  Bishop 
of  Mondonedo  sent  the  Cabaleiro  da  Centi- 
lante  Espada  (Knight  of  the  Flashing  Sword) 
to  seek  out  the  Demon  Maior  (Great  Devil) 
in  the  caves  of  Rei  Cintolo  and  cut  off  his  tail. 
The  good  bishop  believed  that  if  the  devil 
lost  his  tail  he  would  also  lose  much  of  his 
great  power  of  evil. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  knight  arrived  at 
the  caves  so  he  found  lodging  at  the  nearest 


casde.  In  the  casde  were  three  maids  who 
saw  to  his  comfort  and  who  entertained  him 
with  long  tales.  His  joust  with  the  devil  was 
to  be  the  next  morning,  and  the  factors  sur¬ 
rounding  this  meeting  are  fascinating.  There 
is  a  distinct  archaic  savor  to  the  entire  book, 
yet  there  is  freshness  in  wit  and  humor 
throughout  all  the  novel.  Cortezon  is  well  able 
to  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  Cabanillas  and 
Cunqueiro,  and  deserves  to  be  read. 

Manuel  Jato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

**  Berenike  Hydraiou.  Zemeronei  l^ai  pali. 

Athenai.  Karabaikos.  1957.  191  pages. 
This  novel  traces  through  several  generations 
the  fate  of  a  family  which,  starting  with  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  steadily  loses  it 
in  personal  selfishness.  Each  generation  moves 
further  along  the  path  of  oblivion  until  in 
the  last  generation  Panos  Sophronopoulos 
abandons  his  beloved  during  her  pregnancy. 
She  marries  a  friend  of  his  and  when  the  child, 
as  a  young  man,  is  killed  after  World  War 
Two,  he  finds  that  his  child  has  taken  the 
name  of  his  stepfather  and  has  no  relationship 
to  him.  It  is  an  interesting  psychological  study 
of  increasing  isolation  through  several  gen¬ 
erations.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

**  Istvan  Csicsery-Ronay,  ed.  Kdltdl(^  forra- 
dalma.  Antoldgia,  195S-1956.  Washington. 
Occidental  Press.  1957.  103  pages.  $2. 
This  anthology  of  Hungarian  pre-revolution- 
ary  and  pro-revolutionary  freedom  poetry 
(“Revolution  of  the  Poets”)  I  regard  the  most 
valuable  gift  in  the  already  over-abounding 
literature  of  and  on  the  1956  revolution  be¬ 
cause  it  is  genuine;  these  poems,  excerpts  from 
speeches,  and  essays  were  born  in  the  fervor 
of  the  fight  for  the  realization  of  ideals,  clari¬ 
fication  of  ideas.  Unhappily,  like  most  of 
Hungarian  poetry,  like  most  of  poetry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  they  are  not  translatable  adequately — 
although  several  of  the  poems  in  the  book 
were  translated  into  different  languages  by 
first-rate  poets.  But  for  Hungarians,  if  there  is 
one  book  essential  to  remember  the  revolution, 
this  is  it.  The  aWe  introduction  of  the  editor 
is  a  lecture  he  delivered  to  the  p.e.n.  Club, 
Writers  in  Exile,  in  New  York. 

Robert  Major 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fiiveskert.  Bees.  Nemzetor.  1957.  160 
pages.  $1.50. 

A  collection  of  poems  by  young  poets  who 
spent  many  long  years  in  Communist  prisons. 
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Some  became  poets  only  during  their  confine¬ 
ment,  under  the  burden  of  suffering.  Although 
portions  of  the  poems  included  in  the  anthol¬ 
ogy  originated  before  the  imprisonment  of 
their  authors,  others  during  the  revolution 
which  set  the  imprisoned  ones  free,  still  others 
in  exile,  the  most  important  works  in  the  col¬ 
lection  were  produced  in  jail.  The  foremost 
member  of  this  group  of  Hungarian  prisoner 
poets  is  Tibor  Tollas.  This  anthology  is  a  re¬ 
markable  accomplishment,  as  a  literary 
achievement  and  as  a  human  document. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-R6nay 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Solveig  Christov.  Demningen.  Oslo.  Gyl- 
dendal  Norsk.  1957.  204  pages.  14.40  kr. 
Not  being  particularly  fond  of  allegory  as  a 
literary  form,  I  found  this  book  to  be  rough 
going,  ineffective  and  uninspiring.  Allegory 
is  a  very  difficult  form  of  writing,  and  unless 
the  writer  has  the  rare  talent  of  employing 
faithfully  such  forms  as  the  biting  needle  of 
Shirley  Jackson  or  the  erudite  symbolism  of 
Par  Lagerkvist  the  result  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  successful.  The  moral  of  Solveig  Chris¬ 
tov ’s  book,  as  I  read  it  (and  it  seems  neither 
very  complex  nor  very  original),  is  that  a  world 
built  on  reciprocal  fear  and  mistrust  is  a 
shaky  world,  indeed.  I  agree  with  the  thesis, 
but  its  point  is  made  no  stronger  to  me  by 
the  use  of  vapid  characters  muttering  sup¬ 
posedly  heroic  lines  which  turn  out  to  be 
litde  more  than  archaically-wrapped  cliches. 
The  Soviet  Union,  I  presume,  is  the  “people 
on  the  other  side,”  and  the  dam,  from  which 
the  book  takes  its  title,  is  the  wall  of  hostility 
that  groups  of  human  beings  are  building 
against  other  human  beings.  It  is,  all  told,  a 
sad  state  of  affairs,  which  the  author  does 
nothing  to  alleviate,  illuminate,  or  even  to 
lighten  momentarily.  Gilbert  Geis 

Los  Angeles  State  College 

*  Katharina  Gjesdahl.  Ariadnes  trad.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1957.  233  pages.  21.50  kr. 
The  author  certainly  knows  how  to  write 
and  has  “mothered”  more  than  a  dozen  books. 
Whether  this  is  a  book  for  adults  is  not  known. 
Its  innocuousness  seems  to  class  it  as  one  of 
those  books  a  father  was  looking  for  in  a  li¬ 
brary — “with  plenty  of  love,  but  please,  no 
sex.”  The  theme  is  the  familiar  one  of  girl 
wants  man,  man  wants  another  woman,  but 
the  girl  gets  him  finally.  The  parts  of  the  book 
that  are  most  interesting  are  those  containing 
descriptions  of  Oslo  life. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 


*  Ragnhild  Mager0y.  Gunhild.  Oslo.  Cap- 
pelen.  1957.  293  pages.  23  kr. 

The  first  novel  by  a  mother  of  four  is  a  tale 
of  peasant  life  in  the  author’s  native  Nord- 
m0re  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Gunhild,  the  central  character,  typifies 
the  best  tradition  of  strong  and  vigorous  Scan¬ 
dinavian  peasant  womanhood,  and  her  story 
is  told  in  the  primitive  saga  style,  but  with¬ 
out  coarseness  or  affectation.  Through  the 
course  of  Gunhild’s  two  marriages,  often  punc¬ 
tuated  with  vigorous  action,  we  get  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  warm,  aggressive  woman  who  loves 
and  hates  with  equal  intensity.  Fru  Magerpy 
shows  a  finely  developed  sense  of  realism,  and 
her  psychological  insights  are  penetrating  and 
expressed  in  economical,  sententious  language. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Gerd  Grieg.  Nordahl  Grieg:  Sli\  jeg 
/(^jente  ham.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1957. 
296  pages.  22.05  kr. 

An  unforgettable  book  by  two  unforgettable 
people,  Nordahl  and  Gerd  Grieg,  to  each 
other.  Although  the  survivor,  Gerd,  is  the 
formal  author,  Nordahl  has  written  almost 
as  much  as  she  has,  and  the  most  powerful 
of  his  utterances  have  been  set  in  frames  that 
will  never  have  to  be  changed. 

The  volume  spans  roughly  a  decade,  from 
1934  to  the  death  of  the  poet  in  a  flight  over 
Berlin,  Dec.  2,  1943.  There  is  deep  pathos 
in  the  closing  chapters  and  much  of  power  and 
heroism  throughout  the  book.  The  earlier  por¬ 
tions  are  a  charming,  tender,  and  gracious 
narrative  of  love  and  creative  artistic  tenor. 
There  is  inward  fullness,  verve,  freshness,  and 
meaning,  coming  right  up  to  the  reader  from 
a  world  sunk  in  blood. 

Theodore  Jorgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Axel  Jensen.  I\aros.  Oslo.  Cappelen.  1957. 
197  pages.  20  kr. 

This  remarkable  book  was  written  in  the  Ojai 
Valley,  California.  Jensen  is  a  combination  of 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  Richard  Burton,  and  Charles 
M.  Doughty,  and  he  has  written  an  unusual 
account  of  his  adventures  in  North  Africa  and 
the  French  Sahara.  TTie  book  can  not  be 
classed  as  autobiography,  travel,  or  fiction; 
but  it  is  distinguished  for  insights  into  the 
people  and  their  customs  as  well  as  for  skilful 
psychological  analyses  of  the  European  mind. 
Jensen  writes  with  facility  and  perception,  and 
this,  his  second  book,  augurs  well  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  career.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 
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*  Jan  Winczakcwicz.  Izrael  w  poezji  pols- 
Paryz.  Instytut  Litcracki.  1958.  354 
pages. 

This  anthology  of  poems  about  topics  related 
to  Jews  in  Poland  is  a  first  attempt  at  a  broadly 
conceived  compilation.  It  was  prepared  with 
aid  from  the  Fund  for  Cultural  Freedom  and 
the  Free  Europe  Committee.  The  201  poems 
by  126  poets  (sixteenth  century  to  the  present) 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  literary,  historical, 
or  sociological  value.  The  compiler  states  in 
the  Foreword  that  he  found  only  two  poems 
that  were  anti-Jewish;  all  the  others  are  ap¬ 
preciative  and  sympathetic.  Evidendy,  Polish 
poets,  at  least,  throughout  the  centuries  have 
not  been  anti-Semites. 

The  book  is  organized  in  six  topical  sec¬ 
tions  and  is  a  desirable  addition  to  documen¬ 
tary  materials  about  the  essentially  democratic 
character  of  the  spirit  of  Polish  culture. 

Michael  /.  Flacl{ 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

**  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva.  Obras  completas. 
II.  Jose  Pereira  Tavares,  ed.  Lisboa.  Sa 
da  Costa.  1958.  xi-|-  225  pages. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  complete 
works  of  Antdnio  Jos^  da  Silva  (O  Judeu), 
the  eighteenth  century  Portuguese  playwright. 
In  all,  there  will  be  four  volumes.  The  preface 
and  notes  for  this  volume  are  prepared  by 
Professor  Jos6  Pereira  Tavares  who  was  also 
responsible  for  the  notes  of  the  first  volume. 

Volume  II  includes  two  of  the  less  interest¬ 
ing  plays  of  the  author:  Os  encantos  de  Medeia 
and  Anfitriao  ou  Jupiter  e  Alcmena.  But  even 
into  the  well-known  plot  of  the  second  play 
Jos6  da  Silva  has  introduced  his  own  personal 
character — his  wit  and  his  satire — producing 
at  times  some  highly  entertaining  situations. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Jos^-Augusto  Franca.  Azazel.  Lisboa.  Sul 
Limitada.  1956.  110  pages.  20$. 

The  title  of  this  three  act  play  is  that  of  the 
“scapegoat”  as  explained  in  Leviticus  16. 

Maria,  the  daughter,  is  just  reaching  woman¬ 
hood  and  has  some  doubts  about  the  future, 
mostly  because  of  a  domineering  father.  Her 
brother,  Joaquim,  has  the  same  feeling.  The 
action  takes  place  the  day  of  the  sacrificing  of 
the  goat.  Maria  docs  not  attend  the  ceremony 
because  she  doubts  that  sin  can  be  pardoned 
so  easily.  At  the  end  of  the  play  she  goes  away 
with  a  “guest”  in  their  home  who  had  seen 
her  in  the  public  plaza  after  the  ceremony  had 
ended.  Just  previous  to  this  she  had  told  Jos^, 
her  childho^  sweetheart,  that  she  no  longer 


loved  him,  and  Joaquim  admitted  killing  his 
father. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

K  Agustina  Bessa  Luis.  A  Muralha.  Lisboa. 

Guimaraes.  1957.  429  pages.  40$. 

The  wall  of  the  author’s  tide  presumably 
refers  to  the  barrier  between  man’s  instincts 
for  good  and  evil:  The  actions  performed  on 
one  side  of  the  wall,  she  says,  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  on  the  other.  The  wall  might 
better  refer  to  the  lack  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  author  and  her  reader.  While  some 
of  her  descriptions  arc  good  and  some  of  her 
observations  on  human  nature  acute,  and 
even  witty,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  writ¬ 
er’s  intentions  were  in  beginning  the  book; 
her  narrative  technique  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  senile,  who  lose  themselves  in 
endless  details,  without  ever  coming  to  the 
point  of  the  story. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Fernando  Namora.  O  Homem  Disfar^ado. 

Lisboa.  Arcidia.  1957.  309  pages.  32.50$. 
The  revelations  in  this  novel  have  aroused 
much  discussion.  Its  “man  with  a  false  front,” 
a  successful  physician  in  Lisbon — like  the  au¬ 
thor  himself — tears  off  his  mask  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  suffering  mankind.  But  it  is  too 
late  to  extricate  himself  from  a  corrupt  pro¬ 
fession,  in  a  corrupt  society  craving  success. 
He  cannot  recapture  his  self-respect  nor  the 
love  of  his  proud  wife,  nor  gain  the  confidence 
of  his  one  pure  ccJlcague,  rude  Medeiros. 
Finally,  just  as  he  gathers  courage  to  return 
to  the  idealism  of  his  student  days,  his  last 
link  with  the  better  past  breaks;  his  friend 
Jaime  dies  sick  and  embittered,  unassisted  by 
him. 

Namora  was  too  close  to  the  scenes  of  the 
city  hospital  he  describes  to  write  calmly. 
Doubtless,  very  personal  anguish  has  symbol¬ 
ically  passed  into  the  nausea  of  his  protagonist, 
who  feels  powerless  to  escape  his  gilded  cage, 
to  risk  his  hard  won  position  by  yielding  to 
generosity.  The  novel  is  unusually  passionate 
and  candid.  One  forgets  its  repetitions,  its 
abuses  of  the  flashback.  Only  its  characters 
matter,  arousing  neither  hate  nor  love  but 
concern  with  our  own  meanness.  They  are 
of  our  vile  times,  vile  even  in  Lisbon,  the 
tourist’s  paradise.  May  good  spirits  assist  Na¬ 
mora  to  overcome  his  existentiaJist  discourage¬ 
ment. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
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**  Urbano  Tavares  Rodrigues.  Vma  Pedrada 
no  Charco.  Lisboa.  Bertrand.  1957.  239 
pages.  30$. 

Rodrigues’s  theme  of  vain  rebellion  of  youth, 
facing  death,  against  old  tyranny  gives  a  pe¬ 
culiar  slant  to  the  existentialist  ideology  of 
“nausea”  and  “absurdity”  which  has  renovated 
Naturalism.  Beautiful  Rosario,  the  model,  is 
irremediably  destroyed  through  her  husband’s 
suicide.  A  “buddy’s”  death  in  a  crazy  motorcy¬ 
cle  race  causes  the  playboy  Ricardo’s  revolt 
against  his  father.  A  third  tale  carries  revolt  to 
Beja  and  an  Alentejan  wheat  estate,  where  the 
sensitive,  repressed  teacher  Teresa  dies  in  the 
attempt  to  help  the  farm  hands.  Though  visibly 
constructed,  these  three  tales  excel  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  a  fresh,  modernized  Portuguese,  and 
in  scenes  whose  emotional  pitch  contrasts 
with  the  banality  of  the  setting.  One  such 
scene,  a  tragic  love  idyll,  forms  the  lyrical 
fourth  story  of  the  volume. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Castro  Soromenho.  Viragem.  Lisboa. 

Ulisseia.  218  pages.  30$. 

Soromenho  minces  no  words  to  paint  a  stark 
picture  of  petty  tyranny  in  Portuguese  Africa. 
Not  that  the  Portuguese  subaltern  officials  and 
their  women  are  bad,  but  life  in  the  bush  and 
lording  it  over  disarmed,  ignorant  cotton  farm¬ 
ers,  fishermen,  and  hunters  makes  them  mean. 
Their  own  dreams  of  “new  life  in  a  new  land” 
vanish  fast.  With  thirty  years’  experience  of 
Africa,  Soromenho  knows  how  to  portray 
colonials  convincingly,  and  what  is  most  un¬ 
usual,  equally  so  the  Negroes  and  their  fear, 
scorn,  hate,  and  triumph.  His  straightforward 
novel  tells  of  an  antiquated  system  as  doomed 
as  his  district  officer  Nogueira. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Ariano  Suassuna.  Auto  da  Compadecida. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1957.  203  pages. 
Verdi’s  saying  that  a  return  to  the  past  may 
represent  progress  is  brilliandy  supported  by 
the  Auto  da  Compadecida.  Suassuna  has  taken 
as  his  model  the  fifteenth<entury  morality 
play  of  Gil  Vicente,  and  his  hero,  Joao  Grilo, 
doubdess  owes  something  to  the  Harlequin  of 
the  commedia  dell’ arte;  nevertheless,  the  Auto 
is  thoroughly  Brazilian  in  psychology,  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  in  its  social  satire,  and  almost 
stardingly  “original”  in  effect  among  contem¬ 
porary  writings  for  the  stage.  While  it  appears 
unlikely  that  Suassuna’s  effort  can  be  success¬ 
fully  imitated,  the  qualities  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  plus  the  cleverness  of  the  situations 


and  the  wit  of  the  dialogue,  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  delightful  Brazilian  comedy 
of  this  century. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

V.  P.  Grih.  Izbrannyie  Raboty.  Moscova. 

Goslitizdat.  1956.  416  pages.  10.20  r. 

The  author  of  this  collection,  a  Marxist  his¬ 
torian  of  West-European  literatures,  has  an 
impressive  bibliography  despite  his  early  and 
untimely  death  (in  1940  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two).  The  present  volume  contains  a  large 
study  on  Lessing,  “Zhyzn’  i  Tvorchestvo  Les- 
singa,”  covering  all  aspects  of  his  creative 
life:  Lessing  the  playwright,  the  drama  theo¬ 
retician,  art  theoretician,  etc.  A  number  of 
articles  are  included — on  Balzac,  Racine,  Lope 
de  Vega,  Moliire,  Abb6  Prevost — treating 
primarily  the  social  aspects  in  their  works. 
The  book  is  equipped  with  bibliography, 
commentaries,  and  an  index.  This  publication 
is  very  timely  as  Grib’s  works  have  not  lost 
their  importance  to  the  present  time. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Anna  Kajsa  Hallgard.  Det  stora  arvet. 

Stockholm.  LT.  1956.  139  pages.  10  kr. 
Four  sisters  as  unlike  as  possible  in  tempera¬ 
ment  inherit  their  tyrannical  father’s  estate, 
and  each  exploits  her  new  freedom  in  her  own 
way.  Hillevi  buys  clothes  and  dancing  slip¬ 
pers;  Maria  buries  herself  in  books;  Alina  loves 
flowers;  and  proud  Hilda  wants  to  travel.  Each 
receives  her  inheriunce,  but  one  also  inherits 
the  father’s  obtuseness.  Here  lies  the  tragedy, 
and  each  sister  suffers  from  this  evil  legacy. 
Anna  Hallgard  handles  her  theme  with  under¬ 
standing,  and  her  narrative  moves  swifdy  and 
logically.  Each  sister  is  sharply  drawn,  and 
even  minor  characters  stand  out  in  sharp  re¬ 
lief.  Det  stora  arvet  is  one  of  the  better  Swed¬ 
ish  novels  of  1957. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  of  Kentuclty  Libraries 

**  Kurt  Salomonson.  Grottorna.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1956.  165  pages.  12.50  kr. 

Two  years  ago  Salomonson,  a  former  miner 
who  has  not  yet  reached  his  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day,  made  his  literary  debut  with  Hunger- 
dansen.  Once  again  we  have  the  picture  of  the 
backward  and  economically  handicapped  min¬ 
ing  regions  of  northern  Sweden.  The  stranger, 
Ambjorn,  tells  a  sordid  story  of  silicosis, 
alcoholism,  and  poverty.  Salomonson’s  nar¬ 
rative  is  sober  and  realistic,  but  unfortunately 
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he  docs  not  sustain  this  manner  consistendy. 
His  prose  has  much  strength  and  color,  and 
he  has  already  revealed  development  beyond 
his  ftrst  novel. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Birgit  Tengroth.  Den  stora  gladfen. 
Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 
1957.  159  pages.  13.50  kr. 

Bunny  had  b^n  separated  from  Jan  for  six 
years,  but  when  she  met  him  again  on  a 
March  day  in  Paris,  she  knew  that  she  could 
know  the  great  happiness  only  with  him. 
Here  is  a  finely  wrought  psychological  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  elements  of  passion,  a  sensitive  de¬ 
scription  of  the  innermost  problems  of  mar¬ 
ried  love.  Birgit  Tengroth  elects  colorful 
backdrops  such  as  spring  in  Sweden,  summer 
in  France,  and  autumn  in  New  York,  and 
she  harmonizes  the  physical  milieu  effectively 
with  the  mood  of  the  lovers.  The  theme  of 
reunion  after  separation  is  banal  enough,  but 
here  it  is  handled  with  unusual  finesse  and 
insight. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuclfy  Libraries 

**  Birgitta  Trotzig.  De  utsatta.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1957.  209  pages.  15.50  kr. 

Into  the  crisp,  realistic  tones  of  a  local  chron¬ 
icle  Birgitta  Trotzig  mingles  sensual  imagery 
to  tell  a  grim  story  of  Skanc  during  the  Dan¬ 
ish  war  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  talc  of  Isak  Graa,  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  his  family  is  set  against  a 
background  of  war  and  destruction.  Birgitta 
Trotzig  not  only  knows  her  Scanian  land¬ 
scape  but  also  her  Swedish  history,  and  she 
has  the  literary  skill  to  combine  these  two 
basic  elements  in  a  dramatic,  well  conceived 
historical  novel.  Her  characters  arc  sharply 
drawn  and  well  motivated,  but  they  arc  not 
for  the  casual  reader  of  entertaining  historical 
fiction.  Here  is  a  historical  novel  in  which 
the  conventional  elements  arc  present  but  in 
which  the  author’s  superior  skill  as  a  stylist 
and  as  a  psychologist  lift  the  book  far  above 
the  customary  classification  of  the  genre  as 
recreational  reading. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Ingvar  Wahldn.  Mdnnis\ors  lel(ar.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1956.  213  pages.  14.50  kr. 

This  somewhat  cynical  tide  is  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  a  notion  of  the  animal  in  man.  The  little 
games  of  the  race  arc  far  from  being  univer¬ 


sally  appealing,  and  here,  in  a  Halland  setting, 
Wahlcn  brings  out  all  the  brutality  and  de¬ 
structiveness  that  is  innate  in  man.  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  Ljungman  and  Marri  has 
a  few  tender  moments,  but  only  from  her 
side.  Wahlen  is  skilful  in  plot  construction 
and  motivation,  and  his  dialogue,  if  not  dis¬ 
tinguished,  is  above  average.  Here  is  a  re¬ 
gional  book  that  is  worth  reading  on  all  scores. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

**  Gunnar  Wahlstrom.  Den  vdg  dr  smal. 

Stockholm.  LT.  1956.  282  pages.  12.50  kr. 
Here  is  the  old  triangle:  a  fisherman  of  Ros- 
lagcn  (Elof),  his  wife  (Ingrid),  and  the 
bachelor  farmer  (Soren).  Wahlstrom  weaves 
religious  motives  skilfully  into  his  talc  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  he  penetrates  deeply  into  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  characters.  Ingrid,  loaded  with 
conflicts  of  all  sorts,  is  the  central  and  most 
interesting  personality,  but  other  characters 
arc  also  drawn  well.  Wahlstrom  is  a  com¬ 
petent  stylist,  and  he  has  mastered  the  form 
of  the  novel  and  all  the  conventional  devices 
of  the  genre. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

^  Sten  Haglidcn.  Tvdrtrd.  Stockholm.  Nor- 
stedt.  1958.  78  pages.  9.50  kr. 

Haglidcn’s  latest  book  reminds  one  that  he 
is  not  what  so  many  younger  Swedish  lyri¬ 
cists  arc,  “sullen  and  most  ineffectual”  like 
Zuleika  the  governess.  Not  an  aesthete,  as 
he  says  in  “Torn  mot  estet,”  he  finds  that  “the 
pearl  of  saliva  from  the  corner  of  a  tired 
old  man’s  mouth  shines  just  as  brighdy  as  the 
dew-frock’s  soft  jewel”;  just  the  same,  he,  is 
an  idealist,  and  can  soar  lightly  into  the 
“Province  of  Cumulus,”  into  “Height’s  salva¬ 
tion  and  freedom.”  Most  of  his  themes  and 
scenes  arc  taken,  in  one  way  or  another,  from 
nature,  and  the  reader  may  begin  to  feel  a  bit 
crawly  after  meeting  the  whole  insect-zoo  of 
the  Swedish  woods;  but  Haglidcn  is,  at  heart, 
a  nature-lover  of  Hemingway’s  rather  than 
Tborcau’s  or  Stiftcr’s  dispensation:  he  senses, 
and  likes,  the  violence  of  forest  life  (see 
“Bromsmordet”). 

The  book’s  best  poem  is  the  concluding 
part  of  a  little  trilogy  on  death  by  mob  vio¬ 
lence,  an  eleven-line  picture  of  the  lynching 
of  Hans  Axel  von  Fersen  by  the  Stockholm 
rabble  on  June  20,  1810  (at  the  funeral  of 
Prince  Karl  August,  thought — incorrectly — to 
have  been  poisoned  by  Fersen’s  sister).  Hag- 
liden’s  digging  out  of  the  Fersen  murder 
makes  one  wonder,  by  the  way,  why  Swedish 
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poets,  in  their  desperate  search  for  subjects, 
do  not  look  more  often  at  the  seamy  sides  of 
Scandinavian  history. 

George  C.  School  field 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Anna  Greta  Wide.  Broar.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1956.  65  pages.  7.50  kr. 

Anna  Greta  Wide  is  not  a  prolific  poet.  Earlier 
collections  include  Nattmusi\  (1942),  Orgel- 
punl(t  (1944),  and  Dil^ter  i  juli  (1955).  She 
has  a  variety  of  inspiration,  but  her  use  of 
childhood  themes  and  Swedish  west  coast 
settings  are  especially  effective.  Colorful,  hap¬ 
py  imagery  and  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill  are  characteristic  of  her  new  collection. 
This  book  establishes  Anna  Greta  Wide  as 
one  of  the  important  Swedish  poets  of  the 
Fifties. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentueffy  Libraries 

**  Magnus  Morner.  Latinamcri/^a.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Natur  &  Kultur.  1957.  360  pages, 
ill.  4-  8  plates  -f"  1  map.  19.50  kr. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  who  is  director  of 
the  Latin-American  Library  and  Institute  in 
Stockholm,  and  docent  in  Latin-American 
history,  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  handbook 
at  once  informative  and  interesting.  The  first 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  indigenous  In¬ 
dian  cultures,  the  conquista,  and  the  liberation 
movement.  In  the  second  third  Morner  sur¬ 
veys  the  histories  of  the  individual  states  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  century  of  their  existence,  or 
until  World  War  One,  and  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  them.  The  final  third  con¬ 
tinues  this  survey  from  the  First  World  War 
to  the  date  of  publication. 

As  is  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pertinent,  but  rather  tedious, 
statistical  material,  and  the  treatments  ac¬ 
corded  the  different  states  vary  rather  widely, 
being  sometimes  very  sketchy,  and  again  quite 
detailed.  Justice — perhaps  more  than  justice — 
is  done  in  characterizing  the  Peron  regime  in 
Argentina,  and  there  is  an  illuminating  ac¬ 
count  of  the  activities  and  personalities  of  the 
apristas  in  Peru  and  of  the  striking  state  social¬ 
ism  introduced  by  Batlle  in  Uruguay.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  Morner  is  quite  fair  in  dealing  with  the 
relations  between  the  Latin  American  nations 
and  the  United  States,  although  perhaps  he 
fails  fully  to  explain  the  economic  policy 
changes  initiated  under  the  Eisenhower  re¬ 
gime. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 


**  Yuriy  Klen.  Tvory.  I,  II.  Toronto.  Yuriy 
Klen  Foundation.  1957.  350,  343  pages. 
$3.65  each. 

The  Yuriy  Klen  Foundation  began  publishing 
the  complete  works  of  Yuriy  Klen  (1891- 
1947)  in  seven  volumes.  Poet  as  well  as  literary 
scholar,  Klen  (real  name:  Oswald  Burg- 
hardt)  belonged  to  the  group  of  talented 
Ukrainian  neo-Classicists  generally  recognized 
as  high  masters  of  true  poetic  art.  Three  of 
them,  Mykola  Zerov,  Pavlo  Fylypovych,  and 
Mykhaylo  Dray-Khmara,  were  arrested  by  the 
Soviet  police  in  the  1930’s  and  disappeared  in 
concentration  camps.  The  fourth,  Maksym 
Rylsky,  survived  under  the  Soviet  regime,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  his  life  by  praising  the  Communist 
Party.  Fortunately,  Klen  escaped  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1931.  He  taught  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  at  Charles  University  in 
Prague  and  continued  to  write  poems,  prose, 
and  literary  studies. 

Living  in  Western  Europe,  Klen  considered 
his  mission  that  of  Noah  during  the  deluge. 
Because  his  close  friends’  creativity  had  ceased, 
the  poet  had  to  save  and  develop  their  ideas 
and  traditions  In  the  free  world.  His  long 
poem  in  octaves,  Prolffyati  rol(y  (1936),  de¬ 
picted  the  artificial  famine  of  1933  when  some 
six  million  Ukrainians  died  of  starvation.  An¬ 
other  of  his  books,  Karavely  (1943),  enriched 
Ukrainian  literature  with  romantic  images  of 
courageous  Vikings  and  warriors. 

The  most  important  of  Klen’s  works  is  his 
epic  Popil  imperiy.  Not  quite  finished  in  its 
last  chapter  on  account  of  the  author’s  sudden 
death,  this  great  work  (over  7,000  lines  of 
varied  meters)  offers  a  philosophic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Ukraine  and  Europe  in  our  cen¬ 
tury.  Russian  czarist  empire  and  its  fall,  the 
German  Nazis’  tremendous  marches  and  de¬ 
feat,  and  finally  Soviet  Russia,  “the  prison 
of  nations,’’  and  its  predicted  fall,  all  these 
are  pictured  in  various  styles  so  masterfully 
that  the  reader  sees  a  vivid  panorama  of  recent 
world  events. 

In  our  opinion,  Klen’s  epic  Popil  imperiy 
is  the  greatest  work  in  postwar  Ukrainian  lit¬ 
erature.  It  deserves  to  be  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish. 

The  forthcoming  five  volumes  of  this  fine 
edition  will  consist  of  Klen’s  prose,  transla¬ 
tions  from  German  and  French,  and  studies 
of  Slavic  literature.  Yar  Slavutych 

U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

**  Goethe.  Faust.  Mykola  Lukash,  tr.  Kyiv. 
State  Publishing  House  of  Ukraine.  1955. 
497  pages.  $2.75. 

This  is  at  least  the  fourth  Ukrainian  translation 
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of  Goethe’s  Faust.  The  first  one  was  made  by 
Ivan  Franko  and  published  in  1880.  Dmytro 
Zahul  and  I.  Udezko  published  their  versions 
during  the  1920’s.  Lukash’s  translation  differs 
from  the  preceding  versions  by  congenial 
transference  of  Goethe’s  thoughts  into  Ukrain¬ 
ian  and  by  preservation  of  his  rhythms  and 
meters.  The  translator’s  verse  is  fluent,  and 
his  vocabulary,  enriched  by  recent  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  literary  Ukrainian  language,  is 
highly  poetic.  Undoubtedly,  Lukash’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  great  contribution  to  Ukrainian  lit¬ 
erature. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

*  Manfred  Kridl,  ed.  An  Anthology  of 
Polish  Literature.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1957.  xxi  -f-  625  pages. 
$8.50. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind  “to  com¬ 
pile  an  extensive  anthology  of  Polish  literature 
in  the  original,  with  English  introduction, 
commentaries,  and  notes.’’  The  book,  which 
is  apparently  a  supplement  to  A  Survey  of 
Polish  Literature  and  Culture  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor  (see  B.  A.  32:1,  p.  81),  will  be  of  great 
help  to  En^ish  and  American  students. 

ilie  authors  selected,  fifty-eight  in  all,  are 
placed  in  chronological  order  beginning  with 
the  very  earliest  and  ending  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  writers  and  poets.  Political  writers 
with  which  Poland  abounded  were  not  neg¬ 
lected;  thus,  such  writers  as  Ostrorog,  Modr- 
zewski,  Skarga,  and  Konarski  were  also  in¬ 
cluded.  A  special  emphasis  was  put  on  his¬ 
torical  linguistic  commentary,  although  the 
book  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Polish. 

Although  the  editor  states  that  he  was  se¬ 
lecting  the  most  significant  writers  and  poets, 
the  choice  occasionally  is  not  up  to  our  expec¬ 
tations.  Likewise  some  first-rate  writers  have 
been  omitted;  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  Paran- 
dowski,  for  example,  and  yet  he  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  modern 
writers.  Otherwise,  this  volume  is  a  very  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  Slavic  library. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  0\lahoma 


**  Henri  Chabrol.  Moun  estelan.  Etoiles  de 
mon  del.  Avignon.  Aubanel.  1957.  117 
pages. 

Chabrol  is  the  author  of  five  other  books  of 
poetry,  four  novels,  and  two  plays — all  in 
French. 


The  present  anthology  contains  thirty  Pro¬ 
vencal  poems  written  in  the  language  used 
by  Mistral.  The  translation  is  quite  adequate, 
if  not  always  poetical. 

Most  of  these  poems  have  been  inspired  by 
the  Provencal  landscape,  but  they  arc  more  of 
a  philosophical  than  of  a  descriptive  nature. 
A  few  of  them  arc  more  particularly  concerned 
with  the  poet’s  feelings,  as  for  example,  “Ma 
Bello-dc-Mai’’  and  “Nicuc  maicnco”  which, 
however,  rather  than  Musset’s  “Nuit  dc  mai,’’ 
brings  to  mind  Charles  Peguy’s  “Hymnc  k 
la  nuit.” 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

*  Richard  Monnig,  comp.  Deutschland  und 
die  Deutschen  im  englisch-sprachigen 
Schrifttum  1948-1955.  Gottingen.  Van- 
dcnhoeck  &  Ruprccht.  1957.  x-t-  147  pages. 
12  dm. 

Students  and  scholars  interested  in  Anglo- 
German  and  American-German  relations  will 
welcome  this  excellent  bibliography.  It  con¬ 
tains,  besides  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
similar  publications,  1,499  titles  of  bmks  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  about  Germany  between  1948 
and  1955,  and  2,364  books  translated  from 
the  German  into  English  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  Here  an  ambitious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cover  every  area  of  human  endeavor 
— cultural,  scientific,  historical,  political,  so¬ 
cial,  etc.  The  material,  which  is  divided  into 
thirty-four  subdivisions,  might  occasionally 
have  been  arranged  somewhat  differently.  For 
instance,  translations  from  the  German  drama¬ 
tists  might  appear  in  a  separate  group  rather 
than  under  “German  Poetry  and  Fiction.” 
However,  this  is  not  a  serious  matter,  since 
an  index  of  authors  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  bibliography.  The  list  of  bilingual  and 
multi-lingual  dictionaries — general,  technolog¬ 
ical,  medical,  etc. — is  quite  extensive  (more 
than  130  items).  The  roster  of  translated  au¬ 
thors  under  “Sciences”  includes  such  well- 
known  names  as  Einstein,  Hahn,  Heisenberg, 
Weyl,  Weizsacker,  and  Wernher  von  Braun. 

It  is  hoped  that  users  of  this  bibliography 
will  report  additions  and  corrections  to  Dr. 
Monnig  for  his  announced  Nachtrage.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  usefulness  of  this  important 
tool  be  improved.  Also,  a  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  Monnig’s  complementary 
bibliography,  Ameril(a  und  England  im 
deutschen,  osierrdchischen  und  schwdze- 
rischen  Schrifttum  der  fahre  1945-1949,  de¬ 
serves  publication  in  the  near  future. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 
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AUemagne.  IX;53. — Edmond  Vermeil  in  memo- 
riam  Joseph  Dresch. 

Let  Annalei  Conferencia.  LXV;90,  91. — La  conse¬ 
cration  de  Paris  des  compositeurs  du  moyen  dge  d  Serge 
Prol(ofiep.  Roland-Manuel. — Le  vrai  "Journal"  des 
Goncotsrt,  Andre  Billy. 

Archives  des  Lettres  Modernes.  Nos.  9,  10-11. — 
L’esprit  franfois  devant  la  civilisation  europeenne,  Al¬ 
bert  Junker. — Maurice  Barrhs  et  Le  culte  du  mot, 
Jacques  Vier. 

le  bayou.  XX11:73. — Miguel  Manara  ou  Le  vrai  Don 
Juan,  Jacques  Buge;  Ndron — monstre  naissant,  AmW^ 
Dugas;  Le  theitre  tout  I’occupation,  Rene  Dcrome. 

La  Bulgarie  d'Aujourd'hui.  VII :5,  6. —  Let  relations 
culturelles  entre  la  Bulgarie  et  la  France,  Vesselirw 
Antov. — Yavorov,  podte  rebelle,  anon. 

Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de 
Uttirature  Franf asset.  XXXV:4. — Let  premiers  admira- 
teurt  de  (Maeterlinck’s)  "La  Princette  Madeleine," 
Joseph  Manse;  Hommage  i  Max  Elthamp,  Robert 
Guiette;  Une  amitii:  Paul  Verlaine  et  F.  A.  Caxalt, 
G.  Vanwelkenhuyzen;  Une  "suite"  beige  de  la  "Lettre 
tur  let  aveuglet"  de  Diderot,  Louise  Gross. 

Bulletin  des  Etudes  Portugaitet  et  de  I’lnstitut  Fran- 
fait  au  Portugal.  XX. — E(a  de  Queirox,  Flaubert  et 
Anatole  France,  Jean  Girodon;  A  propot  de  Vexcurtion 
i  Alcobofa  et  Batalha  de  William  Becl^ford,  Andre 
Parreaux. 

U  Bulletin  des  Uttres.  XX:  196,  197,  198.— De  la 
traduction  des  poites,  V.-H.  Debidour.  Pierres 
d'attente  pour  un  hommage  i  Charles  Morgan,  Henri 
Rambaud. — Un  podte  anglais;  Le  R.  P.  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  S.J.,  J.-G.  Ritz. 

Cahiert  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  Nos.  47,  48.— 
Ryneriana. 

Cahiert  d'Etudet  Biologiquet.  No.  4. — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  Heredite  et  milieu. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XL1V:345. — Special  section,  Jaco- 
pone  da  Todi  et  la  poesie  francitcaine,  Georges  Mou- 
nin,  et  al.;  Armand  Lunel  on  Chagall;  Lcon-Gabriel 
Gros  on  Ren6  Char. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXVI:1,  2. — Devoted 
to  Actualists  familialet. — On  Actualites  civiquet  et 
politiques. 

Critique.  XIV;130,  131,  132. — Georges  Cattaui  on 
recent  Proust  literature;  Luc  Estang  on  Robert  Musil's 
Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften. — Jeunette  de  Gide  ou 
La  lettre  et  le  ditir,  Jacques  Lacan;  Sreten  Maritch  on 
the  Yugoslav  poet  Vasko  Popa. — Gilbert  Lily  ou  Le 
rialitme  poitique,  Yves  Bonnefoy;  Let  romans  d’lvy 
Compton  Burnett,  Cecily  Mackworth;  Let  mythologies 
de  Roland  Barthes  et  la  ptychopathologie,  Andr6  Green. 

Difense  de  I’Homme.  XI:  114. — Socrate,  H.  Hersco- 

vid. 

Documents.  XIII:2. — Ren6  Wintzen'on  Robert  Mu- 
sil's  Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften. 


Ecritt  de  Parts.  Nos.  159,  160. — Baudelaire  asocial, 
Rene  Johannet;  Henry  Bordeaux  on  Jacques  Bainville. 
— L'oeuvre  de  Leon  Emery,  Andre  Therive. 

Entretient  tur  let  Lettres  et  let  Arts.  No.  12. — Paul 
Mars  interviews  Guy  Dupre;  Sacha  Guitry  et  le  cinema, 
Claude  Mars. 

Esprit.  XXVI ;4,  5. — Albert  Camus,  I'exil  tans 
royaume  (1),  Jean  Conilh;  Lettre  de  Provence  tur  une 
certaine  jeunette,  Camille  Bourntquel. — Conilh  concl.; 
Angry  Young  Men,  Jean  Bailhache. 

Etudes.  XCI:4,  5,  6. — En  souvenir  de  Georges 
Rouault,  M.  Morel;  Andre  Blanchet  on  Maurice  Rat's 
Dictionnaire  des  locutions  franfoitet;  Strindberg  et 
"Let  crianciers,"  Robert  Abirached;  Derek  Stanford  on 
Charles  Morgan. — Etapes  d'un  degel:  Le  roman  to- 
vietique  de  fdanov  au  nio-stalinisme,  Suzanne  Cusu- 
mano;  Xavier  Tilliette  on  Anne  Frank. — Le  destin  bi¬ 
zarre  du  grand  Milosz,  Andr6  Blanchet;  D’"Ubu“  i 
"Caligula"  ou  La  tragidie  de  I'intelligence,  Jean 
Ominus. 

Let  Etudes  Americainet.  Nos.  61,  62. — La  guerre 
froide  en  Atie,  Achille  Dauphin-Meunier. — Let  Etats- 
Unit  face  i  I'Afrique  noire,  Philippe  Dutrut-Empis. 

Let  Etudes  Clattiquet.  XXV1:2. — L’utilitation  peda- 
gogique  des  fragments  des  comiquet  greet,  Robert  Joly; 
La  taiton  de  la  troitiime  Bucolique  de  Virgile,  Rene 
Gustin;  Approchet  religieuset  de  Virgile,  Paul  Tihon, 
S.J. 

Let  Etudes  Philotophiques.  XIII:  1. — Issue  devoted 
to  Louis  Lavelle. 

Etudes  Sovietiques.  Nos.  121,  122. — Leon  Tolstoi  et 
la  Uttirature  franfoise,  O.  Dobrovolski. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  Russian  ballet. 

Europe.  XXXVI :348-349. — Special  section  on  Max 
Jacob,  with  contributions  by  Jean  Cocteau,  Henri  Sau- 
guet,  et  al. 

France-Atie.  XII:141-142,  143. — Culture  viit%a- 
mienne  et  culture  occidentale,  Pierre  Huard. — La  Bir- 
manie  entr’ouvre  set  trisors  littirairet,  Jordi  Leimas; 
Baudelaire  et  le  latin  mystique,  J.  R.  Thome. 

France-Europe.  XI:57,  58. — “Revue  politique,  eco- 
nomique  et  littcraire.” 

Guilde  du  Uvre.  XXIII :4,  5,  6. — Blaise  Cendrars  on 
Ferreira  de  Castro;  Marcel  Arland  on  Panait  Istrati; 
Graham  Greene  on  Henry  James;  Paul  Morand  on  Jean 
Giono;  La  prestigieuse  enquite  de  Malraux,  P.-O.  Wal- 
zer. — Postr  une  Uttirature  confidentielle,  Claude  Elsen; 
Hubert  Juin  on  Rimbaud. — Balzac  et  let  femmes,  Eric 
Lugin;  Le  premier  roman  moderne  (Don  Quichotte), 
Jean  Duvignaud;  Helene  Ddnctriadd  on  Alexis  Zorba. 

L’Hellinitme  Contemporain.  X:6. — Archiloque 
d’aprit  la  nouvelle  inscription  de  Paros,  N.  M.  Con- 
tolran. 

U  Journal  des  Poitet.  XXV11I:3,  4,  5.— Edmond 
Vandercammen  on  Albert  Ayguesparse;  Andre  Gascht 
on  Hubert  Dubois;  Georges  Sion  on  Henri  Coppieters 
de  Gibson;  Marcel  Lecomte  on  Pictre  Jean  Jouve;  Le 
testament  tpirituel  de  Jean  de  Bote  hire,  Christine  Bu- 
rocoa;  Andr6  Miguel  on  Andre  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues. 
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— Marcel  Lecomte  on  Clement  Pansaers;  Pierre-Louis 
Flouquet  on  Francis  Andre;  Andre  Guimbreticre  on 
the  Pakistani  poet  Muhammad  Iqbal;  Rose-Marie 
Scharz  on  the  Israeli  poet  David  Rokeah;  Rencontre 
avec  la  poStie  roumaine,  Hubert  Juin. — Charles  Pits- 
nier  et  Marcel  Thiry,  Albert  Ayguesparse;  Espace  et 
duree  poetiques  dans  le  nouveau  roman,  Marcel  Le¬ 
comte;  Marie-Claire  d'Orbaix  on  Angele  Vannier;  |ean 
Mogin  on  Anne-Marie  Kegels;  anon  on  Charles  Au- 
trand;  Eugene  Bestaux  on  Henri  Chabrol. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VI;59,  60. — La  liberte  de 
V artiste,  Robert  Lapoujade;  La  chute  de  Bernard 
Buffet,  Jean  Selz;  L"' avant-garde  reactionnaire"  ou 
Quand  les  peintres  se  font  doctrinaires,  Genevieve 
Bonnefoi;  La  frenesie  romantique,  Jean  Barral. — Le- 
sage,  icrivain  par  amitie,  Raymond  Dumay;  Artistes 
halinais,  )eanne  Cuisinier;  Profils  de  la  poesie  nouvelle, 
lacques  Charpier. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  XII  :2. — Quelques  nouvelles 
sources  des  “Miracles  de  Notre  Dame  par  personnages," 
Soeur  M.  Tellier;  Sainte  Therese  et  Port-Royal,  Al¬ 
phonse  Vermeylen;  La  creation  poetique  chez  Alfred 
de  Vigny  d’apres  le  “ Journal  d'un  poite  (1),  J.  Parmen- 
tier,  K.s.c.j. 

Le  Litre  et  I'Estampe.  No.  13-14. — "Revue  tri- 
mestrielle  de  la  SociAc  des  Bibliophiles  et  Iconophiles 
de  Belgique.” 

Litres  de  France.  IX:2,  3,  4. — Malraux  et  la  condi¬ 
tion  humaine,  Gactan  Picon. — Letter  by  Henry  de 
Montherlant  to  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre;  Pierre  de  Bois- 
deffre  on  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre. — Japan  issue,  articles 
by  Georges  Duhamel,  Andre  Chamson,  et  al. 

Les  Litrets  du  Mandarin.  V:5. — Le  Christ  aux  ro¬ 
mans,  Rene-Louis  Doyon. 

Marginales.  XIlI:58-59. — Hommage  a  Edmond 
Vandercammen,  Albert  Ayguesparse,  et  al. 

Marsyas.  XXXVIII :345,  346,  347. — Communique 
on  Paul  Marquion,  Prix  Mistral  1958. — Sully-Andre 
Peyre  on  Emmanuel  Lochac. — Semantique  d'Emma- 
nuel  Lochac,  Sully-Andre  Peyre. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1136,  1 138. — "Le  tomheau 
de  Charles  Baudelaire”  de  Mallarme,  Jean  Pommier; 
Un  secret  de  Baudelaire:  "L’Heautontimoroumenos”  et 
I'enigme  de  f.G.F.,  Yves-Gerard  Le  Dantec. — Trompe- 
la-mort,  Samuel  S.  de  Sacy. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoise.  VI;64,  65. — 
Lettres  de  Rouault  et  de  Suaris;  La  puissance  et  la 
gloire,  Maurice  Blanchot;  L'indifference  selon  Jean 
Grenier  (I),  Robert  Campbell;  Sur  Cesare  Pavese,  Do¬ 
minique  Fernandez. — Georges  Salles  on  Malraux's 
Metamorphose  des  dieux;  Pierre  Oster,  pohe  de  I'unite 
animee,  Philippe  Jaccotet;  Campbell  concl. 

L'Orientation  Utteraire.  Vll:45.  Prose,  verse,  book 
reviews. 

La  Parisienne.  No.  51-52.  Pour  I’ltalie,  Jean-Fran(ois 
Revel. 

La  Pensee.  Nos.  78,  79. — Un  panorama  de  la  philo- 
sophie:  L’Encyclopedie  franftuse  ( philosophie) , 

(VIH),  Gilbert  Mury;  Gramsci,  “fonctionnaire  de  I'hu- 
manite,"  J.-T.  Desanti;  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  et  le 
communisme  utopique,  A.  R.  loanisian. — Marcel  Pre- 
nant,  et  al.  on  G.  Plekhanov;  Roland  Desne  on  Dau¬ 
mier;  Comenius  et  son  temps  (ll),  J.  Polisensky. 


La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  54. — Monstres  sacres  de 
la  litterature  contemporaine,  Jacques  Vier. 

Pensee  Franfaise.  XVII:4,  5,  6. — Charles  Morgan 
chex  les  marins  franfais,  Maurice  Guierre;  Christian 
Chcry  on  painter  Bernard  Buffet;  ViiU-Griffin,  pohe 
franfais  et  citoyen  amfricain,  Andre  Harbcrt;  Les  de¬ 
buts  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Henri  Perruchot;  L'annle 
1858  de  Victor  Hugo,  Jean  Rousselot. — Leettire  des 
classiques,  Georges  Raillard. — Les  princes  de  I'humour, 
Henri  Perruchot;  Une  promenade  avec  Christian  Me- 
gret,  Guy  Bechtel;  Le  marche  du  litre  d'occasion  i 
Paris,  Michel  Ragon. 

Points  et  Cbntrepoints.  No.  43. — Marga  Lemppenau, 
poite  allemattd  inconnu,  Maurice  Courant. 

Preuves.  Nos.  86,  87,  88. — Nietzsche  et  Burclthardt 
ou  L’impossible  dialogue,  Georgcs-Paul  Villa;  Alexan¬ 
dre  Herzen,  I’humanisme  et  la  terreur  (ll),  Isaiah  Ber¬ 
lin;  Alexei  Remizov  ou  Le  desert  du  poite,  Joseph 
Czapski. — K.-A.  Jclenski  on  Marek  Hlasko;  Un  chef- 
d'oeuvre  inconnu  (“Manuscrit  trouvf  k  Saragosse”), 
Roger  Caillois. — Un  adolescent  aux  cheveux  gris  (Boris 
Pasternak),  AllKrto  Moravia;  La  responsabilite  soctale 
du  philosophe,  Raymond  Aron;  Jean  Duvignaud  on 
Miroslav  Krieza. 

PsycJte.  No.  120-121. — A  propos  du  mythe  de  Char¬ 
iot,  Maurice  Denis;  Andre  Gybal  on  G.  de  Bussac's 
U Auvergne,  berceau  de  Part  roman:  Jacques  de  Ricau- 
mont  on  Michel  Breitman. 

Les  4  Dauphins.  Nos.  4-5,  6. — O,  Merlier  on  Nikos 
Kazantzaki’s  Ascise;  La  tradition  americaine,  Jacques 
O.  Burdick;  Heitor-Luiz  de  Azevedo  on  Luciano 
Gallet;  Un  compositeur  s’interroge,  Marina  Scriabine. 
— Aziz  Izzet  on  Nikos  Kazantzaki;  L’oeuvre  de  Mar¬ 
guerite  Yourcenar,  Elemire  Zolla. 

Relations.  Nos.  208,  209,  210. — Canadian  Catholic 
monthly;  religious,  political,  social,  cultural  articles. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XX:210,  211,  XXI:212.— An¬ 
toine  de  Courttn  ( 1622-1685),  Kamal  Farid. —  An¬ 
toine  de  Courtin  et  les  morales  du  grand  siicle,  Kamal 
Farid;  Le  “xolm”  dans  le  Coran  d'apris  le  docteur 
Kdmel  Hussein,  H.  Teissier. — Tetvfih^  El  Hakim  et  son 
oeuvre,  Alexandre  Papadopoulo;  Sources  ideologiques 
de  I'oeutre  de  Courtin,  Kamal  Farid. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  No.  99. — Jacques  Baril  on  Bela 
Bartok;  Y  a-t-il  crise  du  roman?  Henri  Clouard. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XII ;43. — Spe¬ 
cial  section.  La  notion  de  classicisme,  Wladyslaw 
Tatarkiewicz,  et  al. 

La  Revue  Liberate.  No.  22. — “Scientifique,  philoso- 
phique,  economique.” 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  X1V:3,  4,  5. — Juan  Ramon  Ji¬ 
menez,  Andalou  universel,  Joaquin  Saura  Falomir. — 
Feliks  Koneezny  et  la  science  comparee  des  civilisa¬ 
tions,  Anton  Hilckman;  Princes  de  la  critique  (on 
Robert  Kemp,  Andre  Rousseaux,  Emile  Henriot,  Mar¬ 
cel  Arland),  Jacques  Romane;  Baudelaire  et  le  mal, 
Andr^  Romus. — Le  Dedale  de  James  Joyce,  Albert 
Gerard. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  XI:37. — Aspects  du  thedtre  con- 
temporain  de  ITnde,  Baldoon  Dhingra. 

Synthises.  XIII;142,  143,  144. — Le  Vedanta  et  Rene 
Guenon,  John  Levy;  La  transformation  du  probUme 
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mystique  de  Simone  Weii  i  Roger  Godel  et  ^  Krith- 
namurti,  Andre  Nicl. — Special  issue  devoted  to  China. 
Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers;  “Le  dialogue 
Europe- Asie,"  Joseph  Needham;  Mulk  Raj  Anand  on 
some  aspects  of  contemporary  Chinese  culture;  Let  uni- 
vertiUs  chinoitet,  Reni  Oekkers;  Quelques  remar quet 
tur  la  langue  chinoite,  Benedykt  Grynpas;  Let  arts 
dans  la  Chine  nouvelle,  Henri  Lavachery;  Six  mille 
ant  de  mutique  chinoite,  George  Magloire. — Marcel 
Proust  et  Gabriel  Miro,  Jacqueline  van  Praag-Chan- 
traine. 

Lm  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  124,  125,  126. — L'art  go- 
thique,  Rene  Huyghe;  Jean-Claude  Renard  on  Henry 
de  Waroquier;  Du  tnobitme,  Philippe  Jullian;  Une 
trouvaille  (Flaubert’s  unpublished  Lm  tpirale),  E.-W. 
Fischer;  Clement  Borgal  on  Carlo  Coccioli's  Journal; 
Andre  Gide,  ou  let  difficilet  portages,  Christian  Ca* 
prier. — Special  issue  devoted  to  Lourdes. — Special  issue 
on  L’ltlam.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
Quelques  aspects  de  la  renaissance  intellectuelle  au 
XX*  tilde  en  Afrique  du  Nord,  Henri  Pcr^. 

Temoint.  Vl:20. — Le  message  de  Robert  Mutil,  J.  P. 
Samson. 

Le  Tempt  Modernet.  Xlll:145,  146. — J.-B.  Pontalis 
on  Henry  James;  Jean-Louis  Ferrier  on  Bernard  Buffet; 
Nouvellet  tendances  du  cinema  social  americain,  Ray¬ 
mond  Borde. — Maxime  Rrxlinson  on  Nazim  Hikmet's 
play  Ivan  Ivanovitch  a-t-il  existi?;  Claude  Roy  on  Paul 
VaKry. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  73,  74. — Maurice  Rat  on  Vol¬ 
taire. — Notre  instrument  de  travail  et  de  connaittance 
(language),  Georges  Duhamel;  Fldnerie  linguistique 
au  pays  du  lotus  d'or  (I),  Leon  Thomas;  Maurice  Rat 
on  Chamfort;  Ther^  Bonney  in  memoriam  Fernand 
Baldensperger. 

German 

Ah,xente.  1958:2. — Symposium  Der  Schriftsteller 
und  die  Geselltchaft,  Gregory  Corso,  Benno  von  Wiese, 
Elisabeth  Langgasser  (t);  Ober  das  Obertetxen  von 
Dichtung,  Horst  Rudiger. 

Antaret.  VI  :2,  3. — Aus  der  Werl^ttatt  det  Ober- 
tetzers  (III),  Flora  Klee-Palyi;  Walter  Rosengarten  on 
Gauguin. — Kritilt  der  Obersetzung:  Saint-John  Perse, 
Georges  Schlocker;  Claus-Henning  Bachmann  on 
Samuel  Beckett  and  Maurice  Bejart;  Der  Aussagewert 
der  Arbeiterliteratur,  Jean-Claude  Ibert. 

Atlantis.  XXX:4,  5,  6. — Zum  gegenwdrtigen  Stand 
der  neugriechitchen  Uteratur,  Helmut  Flume. — Arti¬ 
cles  on  India  and  Saudi  Arabia. — Ephetos,  die  Stadt  der 
Artemis  und  des  Johannes,  Franz  Miltner. 

Aujbau.  X1V:3. — Arnold  Zweig  on  Kipling’s  first 
Jungle  Bool(;  Bodo  Uhse  on  Ernst  Toller  and  Jos6  Ven- 
turelli. 

Augenblick^.  111:1,  2. — Das  Exittenzproblem  der 
Kuntt,  Max  Bense;  Francis  Ponge  on  Braque;  Notizen 
fiber  Gertrude  Stein,  Elisabeth  Walther. — Klastifil(a- 
tion  in  der  Uteraturtheorie,  Max  Bense;  Injormations- 
theorie  in  Sprache  und  Mutil^,  Abraham  A.  Moles;  War 
Gottfried  Benn  ein  Scharlatan?  Franz  Schonauer. 

Die  Barke.  1958:2. — Vacation  issue. 

Begegnung.  Xlll:4,  1.  Sondernummer. — Goethe — 
andert  getehen,  Wolfgang  Pfeiffer-Belli;  Kurt  Bchr- 


sing  on  Gustav  Meyrink. — On  the  occasion  of  the  78th 
German  Katholih.entag. 

Bertelsmann  dxei.  1958:4,5,6. — Illustrated  magazine 
in  three  parts:  Untere  lllustrierte,  Unterhaltung  und 
Witten,  Glucl(lich  leben. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  X;3,  4,  5. — Articles  per¬ 
taining  to  library  problems. 

Buchertchiff.  Vlll:3-3a,  4,  5. — Anon,  in  memoriam 
Charles  Morgan;  anon,  on  Friedrich  Schnack;  anon,  on 
Siegfried  von  Vegesack. — Anon,  on  Robert  Faesi; 
anon,  on  Arnold  Ulitz;  anon,  on  Gerhard  Ritter;  anon, 
on  Emil  Merker. — Anon,  on  the  “complete  works"  edi¬ 
tion  of  Carl  Spitteler;  anon,  on  Heinrich  Zillich. 

colloquium.  Xll:4-5,  6. — "Eine  deutsche  Studenten- 
zeitschrift."  (6)  Axel  Eggebrecht  on  Carl  von 
Ossietzky. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1958:1. 
— “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Nationalbibliographie.  Reihe  B:  Neuer- 
tcheinungen  ausserhalb  det  Buchhandels.  1958:1-6. — 
"Gesamtverzeichnb  des  in  Deutschland  erschienenen 
Schrifttums  und  der  deutschsprachigen  Schriften 
Dsterreichs,  der  Schweiz  und  des  iibrigen  Auslands.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXX1V:4,  5. — Fritz  Mar¬ 
tini  on  Gerhard  Storz’s  Sprache  und  Dichtung:  Das 
verlorene  Ideal.  Ein  Brief  von  Elisabeth  Nietzsche  iiber 
ihren  Bruder  1882,  E.  F.  Podach;  Die  Comedie  Fran- 
(oite,  Wilhelm  Hausenstein;  Moritz  Lederer  on  Gustav 
Hartung. — Theater^ritih  und  Kritil^er,  Moritz  Le¬ 
derer;  Grabrede  fur  Reinhold  Schneider,  Werner  Ber- 
gengruen;  Gerhart  Pohl  on  Carl  Hauptmann. 

domino.  Nos.  19,  20. — Ernst  Steiner  on  Helmut 
Schilling;  Reinhard  Trachsler  on  Erwin  Jaeckle. — 
Hans  Rudolf  Hilty  on  Hans  Arp;  Selbstbetrachtung  im 
Rucl(tpiegel,  N.  O.  Scarpi;  Arnold  Kiibler  on  Alfred 
Huggenberger. 

Evangelischer  Literaturbeobachter.  1958:  Marz. — 
Anon,  on  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder. 

Forum.  V:52,  53. — Die  alte  Bildung  stirbt,  Guenter 
Klingmann;  Vom  Sinn  det  Theaters  in  unserer  Zeit, 
(I),  Ernst  Lothar;  Worter,  Bucher,  W orterbiicher ,  Her¬ 
bert  Eisenreich. — Grundlagen  und  Function  det  Ro¬ 
mans,  Heimito  von  Doderer;  Lothar  concl.;  Eine 
Witse.ntchaft  vom  Film,  Hans  Winge. 

D(u  Franzotische  Buch.  V:3,  4. — “Eine  kritische 
Auswahl"  (short  reviews  of  recently  published  French 
books  in  all  fields). 

Die  Gegenwart.  Xlll:6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. — Ex- 
prettionismus,  neu  bedacht,  b.  r. — b.  r.  on  the  new 
movie  version  of  Hemingway’s  A  Farewell  to  Arms. — 
b.  r.  in  memoriam  Reinhold  Schneider. — b.  r.  on  Her¬ 
bert  Steiner. — d.  st.  in  memoriam  Alfred  Weber;  k.  on 
The  Green  Pastures;  B.  R.  on  the  Goethe-Reinhard 
correspondence. — Picardtche  Pottharte,  Benno  Reifen- 
berg. — Wandlungen  in  der  sow/etitche.n  Wittentchaft, 
Arvid  Brodersen. 

Geist  und  Tat.  Xlll:4,  5. — Wahres  und  Falsches 
fiber  Bruno  Traven,  Augustin  Souchy. — Der  Fall  "Po 
Prostu" — Ein  Returnee,  Michael  Mauke. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXXV:!,  l.-Theo- 
retische  Getchichte,  Oihmar  F.  Anderle;  Das  Factum 
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mhJ  der  Mensch,  Reinhard  Wittram;  Der  Hellenismus 
in  alter  und  neuer  Sicht:  Von  Kaerst  zu  Rostoptxeff, 
Hermann  Bengtson. — Grundlagen  und  Wege  der  Kon- 
fetsiontbildung  in  Deutschland  im  Zeitalter  der  Glau- 
bentl^ampfe,  Ernst  Walter  Zeeden;  Das  Verhdltnis  der 
UiA  eu  Russland  von  der  Jakrhundertufende  bis  1945, 
Fritz  Fischer. 

Hochland.  L:4. — George  Orivells  Bedeutung  fiir 
unsere  Zeit,  Eugen  Giirster. 

Holderlin-Jahrbuch.  X. — Diotima  und  ihr  Haus 
(ID,  Adolf  Beck;  Die  Gesellschafterin  Charlottens  von 
Kalb,  Adolf  Beck;  Eine  Personalbeschreibung  von  Hoi- 
derlin  und  die  Frage  seines  IVeges  nach  Bordeaux, 
Adolf  Beck;  Motiv  und  Komposition.  Versuch  einer 
Enttvickjlungsgeschichte  der  Lyril^  Holderlins,  Ladis* 
laut  Mittner;  Allegorie  und  Mythos  in  Holderlins 
Lyril(,  Manfred  Windfuhr;  Rudolf  Lokbauers  Hy¬ 
perion-Brief  und  Hyperion-Bild  aus  dent  Jahre  1824, 
Alfred  Kelletat. 

Hortulus.  No.  32. — Max  Frisch’s  new  play,  Die 
grosse  Wut  des  Philipp  Hotz. 

Humanismus  und  Technil^.  V:2. — “Zeitschrift  zur 
Erforschung  und  Pflege  der  Menschlichkeit." 

Institut  fur  Auslandsbeziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
VII  ;4. — Die  Grenzen  Europas,  Franz  Thierfelder; 
Stimmt  Karl  Mays  Ameril(abild?  Otto  Lohr. 

Komma.  No.  30. — "Zeitschrift  fur  junge  Kunst." 

DieKultur.  VI:I03,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109.— 
Special  section,  1st  die  private  Sphdre  noch  tabu? — 
Special  section.  Die  moderne  Kunst  und  ihr  Publi¬ 
cum ;  Hans-Riidiger  Leberecht  interviews  Leonhard 
Frank. — ^Ernst  Glaeser’s  talk  with  Andre  Malraux. — 
Arno  K.  Reinfrank  on  England’s  “Angry  Young  Men"; 
Karl  O.  Paetel  on  the  American  “Beat  Generation.” — 
Ettvas  fiber  den  Witz,  Robert  Neumann;  Justus  Franz 
Wittkop  on  Carl  von  Ossietzky. — Special  section, 
Deutscher  Kultur-Export;  Das  deutsthe  Autodafi,  Ernst 
Glaeser. — Will  Tennessee  Williams  desertieren?  Hans 
Georg  Brenner;  Ulrich  Becher  on  Od5n  von  Horvath; 
Franz  Schonauer  on  Montherlant. 

Uteraturanzeiger.  V11I:1. — “Fur  das  allgemeine 
wissenschaftliche  Schrifttum/ Aus wahlbericht." 

Lyrische  Blatter,  Nos.  13,  14. — Poems  by  young 
Polish  authors  in  German  translation. — Ein  Leben  fiir 
die  Lyric?  Reimar  Lenz. 

Merian.  XI  :4. — Brussels  issue. 

MerCur.  Xn.3,  4,  5. — Mimesis,  Viktor  Zuckerkandl; 
Ernst  Morit;.  Mana^se  on  Karl  Jaspers;  Karl  August 
Horst  on  Gec<’g  Brining;  Eugen  Giirster  on  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  Englai:d’s  ‘  Angry  Young  Men.” — Soziolo- 
gischer  Kommenia*'  zur  modemen  Malerei,  Arnold 
Gehlen;  Pascals  Hit  tergedanCen,  Theophil  Spoerri; 
Ernst  Wilhelm  Eschmann  on  American  "space-fiction”; 
Margret  Boveri  on  three  new  books  by  &nst  Jiinger; 
Neues  von  Heidegger,  Erhart  Kastner. — Max  Komme- 
rell  und  die  Kunst  des  Essays,  Hans  Egon  Hoithusen; 
Boris  PastemaCs  Sieg,  Gustav  Herling;  Seue  Wege  im 
franzosischen  Roman,  Karl  August  Horst. 

Der  Monat.  X;114,  115,  1 16.— Comments  on  Hans 
Weigel’s  Requiem  auf  das  deutsche  Theater  (X:112), 
Friedrich  Schultze,  et  al. — Hilde  Spiel  on  portraitist 
Cecil  Beaton;  Geistesgeschichte  im  Spiegel  des 


Grossen  BrocChaus,  Hans  Joachim  Schoeps;  Franz 
Tumler  on  Alain  Robbe-Grillet’s  Le  voyeur. — Fried¬ 
rich  Luft  on  Gustaf  Griindgens. 

Mutter sprache.  LXV1I1:3,  4,  5. — Die  Sprache  lebt — 
aber  tvie?  Hans  Ernst  Muller;  Ober  Ursprung  und  Ge- 
schichte  des  Wanes  "Jazz"  (1),  Joachim  Stave. — Zur 
Wehrsprache  der  Gegenwart,  Guido  Holz;  Stave  concl. 
— Sonderheft  Wien. 

Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  VI :3. — Gunter  Caspar  in 
memoriam  Max  Schroeder. 

Das  Neue  foumal.  Vll:7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.— “Ak- 
tuelles  und  Wissenwertes  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Neue  Schau.  X1X:4,  5,  6. — Helmuth  Uhrig  als 
PlastiCer,  Bernhard  Martin. — Die  Briider  Grimm  und 
udr,  Karl  Kaltwasser. — Karl  Kaltwasser  on  Lovis 
Corinth. 

Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXI V;4,  5,  6,  7,  8. — 
Bernt  von  Heiscler  on  Aleksis  Kiwi;  Johanna  Schmidt 
on  Hermann  Lons;  Carl  Lange  on  Johanna  Wolff. — 
Erhard  Krieger  on  Adolph  Menzel;  Erinnerungen  an 
Konigsbergs  geistige  Ausstrahlungen,  Ernst  Meizner. 
— Gerhart  Pohl  on  Josef  von  Eichendorff;  Armin 
Renker  on  Margarete  von  Olfcrs;  Carl  Reinz  Kurz  on 
Gerda  von  Kries. — Max  Tau  in  memoriam  Nikos 
Kazantzakis. — Schlesien  issue.  Der  erste  tchlesiscke 
Dichter  (Heinrich  IV.),  Walther  Steller;  Carl  Haupt¬ 
mann  im  Spiegel  Gerhan  Hauptmanns,  Erich  Worbs. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  111:22,  23,  24. — Der  Staat 
und  das  deutsche  Theater,  Johannes  Jacobi. — Mussen 
die  IntelleCtuellen  to  sein?  "Die  heimatlose  LinCe"  in 
Deutschland ,  Ernst  Deuerlein. — Stichuforte  zum  Kon- 
formismtu,  Horst  Diemel. 

Schureizer  fournal.  XXI V:3,  4. — On  Auto — und 
Autobahnen.— Oa  Leder,  Schuhe,  Mode. 

Schtveizer  Monatshefte.  XXXVIII: I,  2,  3. — Die  Re¬ 
bellion  der  IntelleCtuellen  hinter  dem  eisemen  Vor- 
hang:  Die  Soivjetunion,  Alexander  Korab. — Werner 
Bergengruen  in  memoriam  Reinhold  Schneider;  Ute- 
rarische  Reite  durch  Massachusetts,  Johannes  Urzidil. 
— Daniel  Bodmer  in  memoriam  Fritz  Ernst. 

Schtveizer  Rundschau.  LVII1:1,  2,  3. — Bernadette 
und  der  Dichter  (Franz  Werfel),  Siegfried  Streicher; 
Herbert  Meier  on  Brecht  and  Ionesco;  Film  als  WirC- 
lichCfitsfilschung,  Claude  Richard  Stange. — Bert  Her¬ 
zog  on  the  Hugo  Ball  correspondence;  Wird  die  Bibel 
viel  gelesen?  Richard  Gutzwiller. — Hans  Grossrieder 
on  Reinhold  Schneider;  Zu  den  Londoner  Schriften 
und  letzten  Briefen  von  Simone  Weil,  Emil  Lerch. 

Sinn  und  Form.  X:l. — Das  Problem  der  Beo- 
bachtung,  Manfred  Wekwerth;  Die  MystifiCittion  der 
WirClichCfit,  Ernst  Fischer. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIII:7,  8,  9. — Die  spanische 
Kolonisation  in  AmeriCa,  Carmelo  Sienz  de  Santa 
Maria,  S.J.;  ACademische  Lehrerbildung,  Karl  Er- 
linghagen,  S.J. — Musse  in  veru/andelter  Welt,  Jo¬ 
hannes  M.  Hollenbach,  S.J.;  Heinrich  Heines  Brief- 
tverC,  Hubert  Becher,  S.J.;  Carl  Spitzweg;  Kleine 
NachtmutiC,  Herbert  Schade,  S.J.;  Die  Lage  des 
Catholischen  Buchhandels  heute,  Heinz  Bauer. — Das 
fromme  Deutsch,  Franz  Hillig,  S.J. 

Streit-Zeit-Schrift.  11:1. — Discussions  of  recent  Ger- 
nun  prose  and  verse  anthologies;  poems;  book  re¬ 
views;  very  avant-garde  in  tone  and  format. 
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Unipersitas.  XIII :4,  5. — Die  Wissentchaften  und  das 
Wagnis  tur  sckopferischen  Freiheit,  Theodor  Heuss; 
Die  Atomisierung  der  Person,  Max  Picard;  Der  junge 
Beethoven,  Erich  Doflein. — Pablo  Picasso  und  sein 
Werl{,  Gonhard  jcdlicka;  Die  Fehlenttvic^lung  im 
Gefiige  der  modernen  Kultur,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes; 
Dantes  "Gottliche  Komodie,"  Hermann  Gmelin;  Der 
H'iederaufstieg  der  indianischen  Kulturweit  in  unserer 
Zeit,  Wilfried  Niille. 

Verlags-Praxis.  V:2,  3,  4,  5. — Articles  pertaining  to 
all  aspects  of  publishing. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  VI  ;2.  — 
Preussische  Beamtenpolitil(  1918-1933,  Eberhard  Pi- 
kart;  Zur  Geschichte  der  Resistance  in  Griechenland, 
C.  M.  Woodhouse;  Die  ameril(anische  FormosapolitH^ 
seit  1950,  Donald  F.  Lach;  "Aggression"  im  V6ll(er- 
recht  und  im  Bereich  ideologischer  Auseinander- 
seteung,  Gerhard  Leibholz;  F.in  Brief  Thomas  Manns 
vor  der  Machtergreifung. 

Weimarer  Beitrage.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Litera- 
turgeschichte.  1958:1. — Lessings  "Hamburgische  Dra- 
maturgie"  (11),  Nikolaus  Almisi;  Klinger  in  Russ- 
land,  Olga  Smoljan;  Unbei^annte  Beitrage  Heines  turn 
" Morgenblatt"  und  zur  " Allgemeinen  Zeitung,"  Fritz 
H.  Eisner. 

Weltttimmen.  XXVII :4,  5,  6.— B.  F.  on  Friedrich 
Sieburg;  Vom  Vbersetzen,  Gunther  Schulte;  Reinhold 
Hardt  on  William  Raabe’s  Eulenpfingsten. — K.  H. 
Rendenbach  on  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Von  der  Wiirde  des 
Verses,  Henry  Shelness;  Friedrich  Ege  on  Stig  Carlson; 
Frauenlyril^  ttvischen  Tradition  und  Wandlung,  Sitta 
Krause;  ReinhoUl  Hardt  on  Heine;  Hans  Bayer  on 
Ernst  Barlach. — Charlotte  Reinke  on  Joseph  Ponten; 
Rudolf  Adolph  on  Hanns  Martin  Elster  at  seventy; 
Reinhold  Hardt  on  Heinrich  Seidels  Leberecht  Hiihn- 
chen;  Gunter  E.  Bauer  on  Hermann  Kesten;  v.S.  on 
Erich  Maria  Remarque  at  sixty. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XIII  ;3,  4,  5. — Fragen  und  Frag- 
wiirdigkeit  der  deutschen  Literaturwissenschaft  (ID, 
Johannes  Klein;  Gerhart  Haug  on  Mallarmc;  fohann 
Peter  Hebels  Briefe,  Fritz  Knoller;  Ernst  Hoferichter’s 
self-portrait. — Werner  Wien  on  Karl  Lerbs;  Die  Bal¬ 
lade,  Othmar  Rieger;  Ein  Enl^el  des  " Schlesischen 
Schwans"  (Faber-Kaltenbach),  Karl  Ude;  Robert 
Saitschick's  self-portrait. — Montherlant  und  die 
Frauen,  Anna  Ozana;  Josef  Miihlberger  on  Carl 
Hauptmann;  Der  Wunsch  nach  Radil(alitdt,  Friedrich 
Sieburg;  Die  Naturdichter,  Georg  Schwarz;  Zeitlosig- 
k.eit  eines  Buhnentverl^es,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz;  Her¬ 
bert  Schmidt'Kaspar's  self-portrait. 

Wir^endes  Wort.  VIII :3. — Eichendorff't  Dichter- 
tum,  Erich  Hock;  Sl^izze  zu  einer  Wirl(ungtlehre  der 
Literatur,  Karl  Wolf. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  1V:3,  4,  5. — Hermann  Bahr — 
heute,  Erhard  Buschbeck;  Ernst  Schonwiese  on  Inge- 
borg  Bachmann. — Paul  Wimmer  on  Felix  Braun;  Der 
osterreichische  Roman,  Hanns  von  Winter. — ^Ernst 
Schonwiese  on  Hermann  Grab;  Geittliches  Theater  der 
Gegenwart  in  Osterreich,  Gerhart  Rindaucr;  Drei  un- 
veroffentliche  Briefe  Rill(es,  Robert  Rie. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XII  :3,  4,  5. — Heinz  Rieder  on 
William  Faulkner. — (4,  5)  Book  reviews. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Phiiologie.  LXXVII;2. — 
Carl  Hauptmanns  Anfdnge,  Will-Erich  Peuckert; 
facques  Perils  SonnettenJ^ranz  "Eene  helle-  en  hemel- 


vaart,"  Willy  Krogmann;  Um  eine  Neubtgriindung 
des  Realismusbegriffs,  Gerhard  Kaiser;  Das  zweite 
Gudrunlied,  Jan  de  Vries. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXIX :4,  5,  6. — Dte 
Kunst  alt  Zeichen,  Gerhard  Gollwitzer. — -Gottfried 
Benn  und  der  europaitche  Hihilitmut,  Friedrich  Mar- 
kel. — Architel(tur  und  bildende  Kunst  im  Kirchenbau, 
Oskar  Karpa. 

Die  Zul(unft.  1958:4-5. — “Sozialistische  Monats- 
schrift  fiir  Politik,  Wirtschaft,  Kultur.” 

Spanish 

dbtide.  XXXI  :2. — Lot  hallazgot  en  el  detierto  de 
fudd,  Armando  Milan«;  Cajal  como  etpanol,  Tomis 
G.  Perrin. 

Agora.  No.  17-18. — Primera  plenitud  de  fuan  Ra- 
mdn  fimenex,  Ricardo  Gullon;  Arte  podtica,  Josi  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset  (t)- 

Armas  y  Letrat.  1:1. — La  longevidad  de  Goethe,  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes;  La  gdnetit  del  Quijote,  Alejandro  Rami¬ 
rez;  Uteratura  de  antictpacidn.  Serge  P.  Darmon; 
Mario  Monteforte  Toledo  y  la  evolucion  de  la  novela 
hispanoamericana,  Seymour  Menton;  El  exittertcialis- 
mo.  ExpoticiSn  y  critica,  Agustin  Basave  Fernlndez 
del  Valle. 

Criteno.  XXX:  1302,  XXXI:  1303,  1304,  1305,  1306, 
1307,  1308. — La  critica  de  foti  Manuel  Estrada  al 
dogma  tocialitta  de  Echeverria,  Manuel  A.  Cirdenas. 
— Religious  articles. — Sociedad  y  claset  tocialet,  Juliin 
Marlas;  A  propdtito  de  la  prenta  sensacionalitta.  Reali- 
dad  y  ficcidn,  Joseph  Folliet. — Algunot  caracteres 
diferenciadoret  del  pentamiento  politico,  Pablo  Lucas 
VerdtS. — Molinari,  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — 
Rouault.  Su  obra  y  tu  alma,  Andr£  Vincent;  foteph 
Conrad.  En  el  centenario  de  un  novelista.  Hrator  J. 
Puglia. — forge  Guillfn,  testimonio  y  etperanza,  Ro- 
gelio  Barufaldi. 

Cuademot.  No.  30. — Unamuno  y  la  Uteratura 
hispanoamericana,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Vallejo,  hom- 
bre  y  poeta  libre,  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez;  Entrevista  con 
Pasternaks,  Alberto  Moravia;  Lo  etpanol  y  lo  europeo, 
Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Lot  premiot  literariot  en 
Francia,  Alain  Bosquet;  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco,  Ri¬ 
cardo  Paseyro,  and  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  on  Neruda; 
fean  Vilar  y  el  Teatro  Nacional  Popular,  Jean  De- 
sternes. 

Etpiral.  VIII :71,  72. — Ideas  y  teorias  en  el  credo 
ettdtico  de  Tomdt  CarratquiUa,  Kurt  Levy;  Amdrica 
en  el  cuento,  Germin  Pardo  Garcia. — Conciencia  y 
poesia,  Claude  Vig»;  El  tiempo  del  abturdo,  Rene 
Huyghe. 

Ettudios  Americanos.  XIV:71-72,  73-74. — Portugal 
y  las  cartas  de  Totcanelli,  Alejandro  Cioranescu;  Esen- 
cia  del  mito  dorado,  Helena  Ruiz  de  Morales  Padr6n; 
Lot  precedentet  del  regalismo  borbdnico  tegun  Mendn- 
dex  y  Pelayo,  Alberto  de  la  Hera;  Uteratura  narrativa 
en  el  Peru,  Manuel  Mantero. — Lot  grandet  cronittat 
de  Indias,  F.  Morales  Padrdn;  La  educacidn  inkaica, 
Daniel  Valcarcel;  Mendndez  Pelayo  y  la  hispanidad, 
Guillermo  Lohmann  Villena. 

Ficcidn.  Nos.  12,  13. — Prdpoticionet  para  un  mejor 
planteo  de  nuestra  Uteratura,  Bernardo  Verbitsky; 
Hermana  de  la  tarde  (Historia  de  1900),  Juan  Carlos 
Ghiano;  Lot  dot  temas  de  la  realidad,  Jos^  Edmundo 
Clemente;  Estela  Canto  en  la  novela,  Alicia  Jurado; 
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J.  C.  G.  on  Victoria  Ocampo;  Alberto  Moravia  y  la 
comprension  del  pueblo,  Attilio  Dabini. — Fiction  by 
Rodolfo  Navarretc,  Luisa  Mercedes  Levinson,  Enrique 
Anderson  Imbert,  Felix  M.  Pelayo,  et  al.;  Juan  Carlos 
Ghiano  on  Un  dios  cotidiano  by  David  Vinas;  Michel 
Butor  y  el  “nuevo  realismo,"  Felix  Gattegno. 

Goya.  No.  22. — Solatia,  retratista,  M.  Sinchez  Ca- 
margo;  El  retrato  del  X  Duque  de  Osuna  de  Goya, 
Valentin  de  Sambricio;  Malta.  Lm  pintura  del  ter  como 
ente  intelectual,  M.  Molleda. 

Iberica.  VI  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Carta  de  Espana  tobre  arte 
y  literatura.  Balance  de  la  situacion  actual,  Juan  de 
Toledo. — Lot  ejemplot  de  Ammca  en  ette  otro  14  de 
abril,  Jos^  Ma.  de  Semprun  Gurrea. — Political  articles. 
— Victoria  Kent  in  memoriam  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 

indice.  Xlltlll,  112,  113. — oQ*>e  aporta  Joaquin 
Calvo  Sotelo  a  la  etcena  etpahola?  Miguel  Luis  Rodri¬ 
guez;  An  Angry  Young  Man,  J.  M.  Aguirre;  La  critit 
de  la  filotofia  exittencial,  Juliin  Izquierdo;  Lat  coin- 
cidenciat  literariat,  Maria  Alfaro. — Vicente  Huidobro, 
antipoetu  y  mago,  Ricardo  Paseyro;  Teatro  de  America 
y  de  Etpaha:  Mexico,  Cipriano  Rivas  Cherif. — Neruda, 
por  tegunda  vex.  kespuetta  a  Ricardo  Pateyro,  Luis 
Lopez  Alvarez;  Siete  preguntat  a  Angel  del  Rio. 
Etpaha  “fuera”  de  Espana,  anon.;  La  poetia  de  Ga- 
briela  Mittral,  Concha  Zardoya;  Alone  on  Gabriela 
Mistral. 

Informacionet  Dartetat.  No.  13. — Decoradoret  de 
periodicot,  Walter  Schwartz. 

IntiJa.  XIII:135,  136,  137,  138-139.— Elisabeth 
Mulder  on  Katherine  Mansfield;  El  oficio  del  penta- 
miento,  Juliin  Marias;  La  vition  poetica  de  Carlot 
Barral,  Jaime  Gil  de  Biedma;  Perfil  humano  de  Ga¬ 
briel  Mir6,  Heliodoro  Carpintero;  Algo  tobre  el  "Gon- 
court”  y  mat  tobre  el  teatro,  Jose  Corrales  Egea. — 
Redetcubrimiento  de  Galdot,  Guillermo  de  Torre; 
Charlet  Morgan,  ayer  y  mahana,  Elisabeth  Mulder; 
Hitpano  America:  “Dramatit  pertonae,"  Julian  Marias; 
Rouault,  una  brata  que  se  apagd,  Juan  Antonio  Gaya 
Nuho;  "Lat  confetionet,"  de  Lenormand,  R.  V.  Z. — 
Atpectot  de  Gerardo  Diego,  Ricardo  Gullon;  El  etcri- 
tor  y  tut  mediot,  Gabriel  Celaya;  La  poetia  juglaresca 
en  tu  realidad  hittorica,  Julian  Marias;  El  poema  "A 
Jote  Maria  Palacio"  de  Antonio  Machado,  Carlos  Be- 
ceiro;  “La  rota  tatuada"  de  Tennettee  Williamt.  "Pa- 
tata"  de  Marcel  Achard,  Rafael  Visquez  Zamora. — 
Gerardo  Diego,  Vicente  Aleixandre,  Rafael  Lapesa, 
Fernando  Lizaro,  Manuel  Munoz  Cortes,  et  al.  on 
Dimaso  Alonso;  "Hijot  de  la  ira"  en  1944,  Emilio 
Alarcos  Llorach;  Podred timbre  y  etperanza  en  "Hijot 
de  la  ira,"  Maria  de  Lourdes  Belchior. 

El  Ubro.  VIII;105-106,  107-108.— Anon,  on  the 
Third  Book  Festival  in  Peru;  anon,  on  new  book  by 
Mario  Jorge  de  Lellis  on  Pablo  Neruda  and  his  poetry. 
— El  nacimiento  del  Ubro,  Lucien  Febvre. 

El  Ubro  y  el  Pueblo.  XIX:30,  32. — La  evolucidn 
poetica  de  Pablo  Neruda,  Fernando  Alegria;  Edgar  Al¬ 
lan  Poe,  Mario  Santa  Cruz;  Lot  enigmat  de  Dali,  Ra- 
mdn  GiSmez  de  la  Serna. — Hacia  la  lealtad  con  el 
hombre,  Eduardo  Mallea;  Lot  etcritoret  constituyen- 
tet,  Alberto  Quirozz;  Lat  floret  del  mal,  Jose  Guerra 
Flores;  El  dia  del  idoma,  Jesus  Lorenzo  Guerra. 

Metdfora.  111:18. — La  poetia  de  Rotario  Cattellanot, 
A.  Silva  Villalobos;  El  nomaditmo  poetico  de  fotf  D. 
Friat,  Antonio  Galvin  Corona;  Primeros  patot  de 
nuettra  literatura  nacional,  Jesus  Arellano. 


Mundo  Hitpdnico.  XI:120,  121,  122. — Jorge  Mahach 
on  the  painting  of  Cuba;  first  pages  from  Algunot  no 
hemot  muerto  by  Carlos  M.  Ydigoras. — Pardbola  de 
Don  Quixote,  Jaime  Eyzaguirre. — Juan  de  Leon,  Sal¬ 
vador  Jimenez,  Josi  Coronel  Urtecho  on  Azorin. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXVIILl. — Definicion  del 
foUtlore,  Fernando  Ortiz;  Mit  recuerdot  de  Diego  Ri¬ 
vera,  Felipe  Cossio  del  Pomar;  La  pertonalidad  de  Pio 
Baroja,  Luis  Amador  Sinchez. 

Repertorio  Americano.  L:L — Diego  Rivera  el  eterno, 
Pedro  Juan  Labarthe;  Hugo  Lindo  on  Marta  Brunet. 

Revitta  Bolivar.  XI  :1. —  La  contribucidn  del  crea- 
cionitmo  y  tut  fundamentot  americanot,  Antonio  de 
Undurraga;  Meditacion  tobre  el  mitodo  de  pentar  de  la 
raxon  vital,  Marino  Yerro  Belmonte;  Mallo:  Un  favo- 
rito  criollo  de  lot  tiempot  goyetcot,  Alberto  Miramdn; 
El  novelitta  fote  Luit  Cattillo  Puche,  Juan  Luis  Alborg. 

Revitta  de  Economia  de  Galicia.  1:2. — New  period¬ 
ical  publishing  studies  on  economic  problems  of  the 
region. 

Revitta  de  Eitudiot  Politicot.  No.  97. — La  provincia 
en  la  vida  etpiihola,  Antonio  Lago  Carballo;  Critit  y 
renacimiento  de  la  doctrina  de  Ranine,  Pedro  Voltes. 

Revitta  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XXIV:  1. — Lot  galaicit- 
mot  en  la  ettetica  valleinclanesca,  J.  Amor  y  Vizquez; 
Dot  epocat  en  la  poetia  de  Alfontina  Storni,  Cesar  Fer- 
nindez  Moreno;  Sobre  la  poetica  de  Garcia  Lorca,  Al¬ 
len  W.  Phillips. 

Revitta  Mutical  Chilena.  XII  :57. — Encuetta  tobre  la 
renovacidn  de  lot  temat  en  el  ballet  (  from  T hidtre  dans 
le  Monde),  Marcel  Lobet;  La  miitica  como  elemento 
de  readaptation  tocial  de  lot  enfermot  mentalet  ( melo- 
terapia),  Elisa  Gayan. 

Revitta  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIX:124,  XX:125.— 
Ortega,  teorico  de  la  literatura,  Guillermo  de  Torre; 
Ricardo  Rojat:  Adalid  de  America,  Fernando  Diez  de 
Medina;  jorge  Guillen  en  la  ciudad,  Vicente  Aleixan¬ 
dre;  Carlot  Sabat  Ercatty,  el  poeta,  I)ora  Isella  Russell; 
Novela  etpahola  en  la  pottguerra,  Carlos  Bousoho. — La 
metrica  de  Andret  Bello,  Augusto  Arias;  La  novela 
etpahola  actual,  Jose  Luis  Cano. 

Revitta  Shell.  VII:26. — Walt  Whitman.  Mentaje  en 
cuerpo  y  alma,  Jose  Luis  Acquaroni. 

Sur.  No.  251. — La  reforma  de  Goldoni,  Renata 
Donghi  Halperin;  Amargura  y  etperanza  en  Pio  Ba¬ 
roja,  Ricardo  Orozco;  Scholem  Atch,  etcritor  judio, 
Gregorio  Sapoznikow. 

English 

Accent.  XVIII:2. — Wallace  Stevent:  The  Image  of 
the  Roc\,  Ralph  J.  Mills,  Jr.;  Marcia  C.  Stubbs  on 
Alain-Fournier. 

ACEN  Newt.  Nos.  33-35,  36-37. — “A  monthly  re¬ 
view  of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu¬ 
ropean  Nations." 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  IX :2,  3,  4,  5. — Organ  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  11:4. — Towards  an  African  Uterature. 
V:  The  Early  Writers,  C.  Jordan. 

Africa  Today.  V:2,  3. — Bimonthly  publication  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa. 
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American  Heritage.  IX;4. — Article$  pertaining  to 
American  history,  profusely  illustrated. 

American  Quarterly.  X:2. — Edmundo  O'Gorman 
and  the  Idea  of  America,  Edwin  C.  Rozwenc;  Do-It- 
Yourtelf:  A  Walden  for  the  Milliont?  Albert  Roland; 
Joel  Barlow:  Lawyer  and  Legal  Philotopher,  Milton 
Cantor. 

The  American-Scandinatnan  Review.  XLV1:1,  2. — 
Nicholas  of  Lynn,  Hjalmar  R.  Holand;  Martin  A.  Han¬ 
sen  and  the  Uses  of  the  Past,  Richard  B.  Vowles. — 
Modem  Icelandic  Poetry,  SigurSur  A.  Magnusson. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXVII:3. — Reminiscences 
of  Proust,  Jacques  Porel;  fames  Thurher:  The  Primi¬ 
tive,  the  Innocent,  and  the  Individual,  Robert  H.  Elias. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXIX: I. — Giraudoux:  Irony  and  Poetry,  Michael  Riffa- 
terre;  The  Early  Fascinations  of  Malraux,  Charles  F. 
Roedig;  The  Aesthetics  of  the  Open-Air  Theatre  in 
Orange,  Alphonse  V.  Roche;  Cinema  and  Literature  in 
France  Between  the  Two  World  Wars,  Pierre  Brodin. 

Arnicas.  X:4,  5,  6. — New  Directions  for  Mexican 
Theater,  Marla  Luisa  Mendoza;  Gift  of  Tongues,  N. 
Pelham  Wright;  Recent  Literature  in  Chile,  Dorothy 
Hayes  de  Huneeus. — Drama  on  Tour,  Harold  J. 
Flecknoc;  Recent  Argentine  Literature,  Bernardo  Ver¬ 
bitsky. — Composed  by  Cordero,  Gilbert  Chase;  Theater 
in  the  Street,  Joaquin  Gomez  Bas;  Duels  in  Verse.  Ru¬ 
ral  Brazilian  Troubadours,  Manuel  Di^gues  Junior. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
1X:2. — Tribute  to  the  .Memory  of  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Fernando  Lobo. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVIII:  1. — Robinson  Crusoe — 
the  Man  Alone,  Harvey  Swados;  Lament  for  Unbought 
Grace:  The  Novels  of  fohn  P.  Marquand,  Franz  M. 
Oppenheimer. 

Approach.  No.  27. — Fiction,  verse. 

The  Armenian  Review.  XI:I. — Special  section  on 
Soviet  Armenia. 

Arts  in  Society.  1958:  Jan. — Education  and  Art  in 
Behalf  of  Life,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;  Adult  Education 
and  the  Arts,  Herbert  Read;  The  Position  of  Poetry  To¬ 
day,  R.  W.  Stallman. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIX  :3,  4,  5. — About  Tamil  Life 
and  Letters  (I),  Ka  Naa  Subramaniam. — Francis 
Thompson,  1859-1907,  Derek  Stanford;  Subramaniam 
concl.;  The  Influence  of  Ancient  Hindu  Thought  on 
Walt  Whitman  and  T  S.  Eliot,  E.  L.  Mayo. — Recent 
Indo-Anglian  Fiction,  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar. 

The  Atlantan  Magazine.  1:1. — How  I  Became  a 
Novelist,  Edison  Marshall. 

Audience.  No.  2. — Peter  Michael  Wyman  on  Ken¬ 
neth  Rexroth;  Proceedings  of  the  Finders  Versus  M. 
Marcel  Proust,  Clark  Claus  Abt. 

Austrian  Literature.  11:1. — Anon,  on  Grillparzer; 
The  Tragic  of  Love  in  the  Dramatic  Worl(  of  Grill¬ 
parzer,  Gerhart  Rindauer;  Contemporary  Religious 
Theatre  in  Austria  (1),  Gerhart  Rindauer;  same,  Kurt 
Benesch  on  Max  Mell  at  seventy-five;  Gerhart  Rindauer 
on  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl  at  sixty;  Hans  Brunmayr  in 
memoriam  Martina  Wied. 


Blackjriars.  XXXIX :457,  458,  459.— TAe  Portrait  of 
St.  Dominic,  David  Knowles. — Italian  Catholic  Re¬ 
views:  A  Survey,  Kenelm  Foster,  O.P. — Women  of 
Tomorrow,  Ann  Stafford. 

Bool(s  from  the  US.A.  11:3. — “News  of  current  U.S. 
books  and  U.S.  book  publishing.” 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  X:3. — Crisis  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Criticism,  Roy  MacGregor-Hastie. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XVI :3. — The  Art  of 
Diego  Rivera,  Alfred  Werner;  Notes  on  Sholem  Asch, 
Novelist,  Charles  A.  Madison. 

Claremont  Quarterly.  V:3. — Recollections  of  My 
Father,  Thomas  Mann,  Golo  Mann;  Rill(e’s  Spanish 
Dancer,  Gustave  Mathieu;  It  Tal(es  a  Hero  to  Mal(e  a 
Poem,  Robert  Frost,  C.  Day  Lewis. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VI:4. — Special  number: 
Education?  Also  of  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  American 
Literature  in  China,  Katharine  C.  Turner;  Good  Men 
and  Bad  Bool(t,  L.  W.  Michaelson. 

Commentary.  XXV:4,  5,  6. — American  Usage  To¬ 
day,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman. — The  Continuing  Ameri¬ 
can  Ideal,  Robert  Gorham  Davis. — A  Medieval  fetvish 
Tale  from  "The  Parables  of  Sendebar,"  anon. 

Community.  III:1. — The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree,  Ni- 
hal  Tillekeratne. 

Cross  Currents.  VIII :2. — The  Cinema  as  a  Means  of 
Evangelization,  Ren^  Ludmann;  Albert  Camus:  The 
Question  of  Hope,  Charles  Moeller. 

Daedalus.  LXXXVIl:!. — Three  Eighteenth-Century 
Social  Philosophers:  Scientific  Influences  on  Their 
Thought,  Henry  Guerlac;  Science  and  the  Human 
Comedy:  Voltaire,  Harcourt  Brown;  The  Seventeenth- 
Century  Legacy:  Our  Mirror  of  Being,  Giorgio  de  San- 
tillana:  Contemporary  Science  and  the  Contemporary 
World  View,  Philipp  Frank;  Quo  Vadis,  P.  W.  Bridg¬ 
man. 

The  DMousie  Review.  XXX VIII  :1.— TAe  .5tudy  of 
English  in  Canada,  Northrop  Frye;  Dickons  and  the 
Horrific,  R.  D.  McMaster;  Halliburton  on  Men  and 
Things,  V.  L.  O.  Chittick. 

Delta.  1:1. — Ferdinand  Bordewijk:  Terror  Con¬ 
trolled,  Adriaan  van  der  Veen;  Paul  van  Ostaijen:  Poet 
of  the  "Pure  Lyric,"  Gerrit  Borgers;  Snouck  Hurgronje: 
Pioneer  in  Islamic  Studies,  G.  W.  J.  Drewes. 

Diogenes.  No.  21. — The  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  Essay  on  the  Communal  Civilization,  Maria 
Ungureanu;  The  Seven  Offices,  Kenneth  Burke. 

Dissent.  V:2. — Rebellious  Orgmen  and  Tame  Intel¬ 
lectuals,  Bernard  Rosenberg;  Politics  of  the  Angry 
Young  Men,  Michael  Walzer;  George  Lukacs:  An  In¬ 
tellectual  Portrait,  L.  Stern. 

Drama.  No.  49. — “The  Quarterly  Theatre  Review” 
published  by  the  British  Drama  League. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXIII  :2. — The  Shining 
Land  of  Ella  Young,  Eve  Riehle;  AE  and  "The  House¬ 
hold,"  Monk  Gibbon. 

Eastern  World.  XII :4,  5,  6. — “The  Asia  Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VII :4,  5,  6. — "A  Monthly  Review  of 
Tilast  European  Affairs.” 
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Encounter.  X:-!,  5,  6. — Theatre — Nothing  but  The¬ 
atre.  The  Plays  of  Ionesco,  Laurence  Kitchin;  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Shirley  Letwin. — Pastemak.'s  "Dr.  Zhivago," 
Max  Hayward. — Lunch  with  /.  B.  Priestley.  John 
Braine;  Is  Political  Philosophy  Dead?  J.  W.  N.  Wat¬ 
kins. 

Envoy.  111:5-6,  7-8. — Beauty  and  Time,  Laurie  Lee. 
— The  Temples  of  Ankpr  Wat,  Marie  Seton. 

Epoch.  IX:  1. — Fiction,  verse,  and  book  reviews. 

Etc.  XV:3. — Who  Says  "tu"  to  Whom,  Albert  Gil¬ 
man,  Roger  Brown;  Causality  and  Language  Rigidity, 
Ruth  Parcell;  Dadaism:  Semantic  Anarchy,  Ralph  Ren- 
wick,  Jr. 

The  European.  XI :2,  3,  4. — Homosexuality  and  Our 
Legislators,  anon.;  From  Spain  to  Morocco,  John  Pat¬ 
rick  Bury. — A  European  Language?  Jeremy  Munford; 
Tribute  to  Machiavelli,  Bertram  Peel. — Political  ar¬ 
ticles. 

European-Atlantic  Review.  VIII:  1. — Special  supple¬ 
ment  on  Switzerland. 

The  Explicator.  XVI :7,  8,  9,  Index. — Eberhart's  "Ur 
Burial,”  Richard  F.  Bauerle;  "Beowulf,"  86-98,  Hen- 
nig  Cohen;  Frost’s  "Directive,"  Mildred  E.  Hartsock. 
— Kafka’s  "A  Country  Doctor,”  Margaret  Church; 
Fry's  "Venus  Observed,"  Robert  C.  Fox;  fames  E.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Jr.’s  "A  Critical  Guide  to  'Leaves  of  Grass,' "  Ste¬ 
phen  E.  Whicher. — Baudelaire's  "Le  cygne,"  12,  Lau¬ 
rent  LeSage  and  Eleanor  Stuart;  Shakespeare’s  "Ham¬ 
let,"  1,  Hi,  78-80,  John  Virtue;  Keats’  "Ode  on  a  Gre¬ 
cian  Um,"  1-2,  Alice  Fox  Kornbluth. — A  check  list 
of  explications  for  Vol.  XVI. 

The  Fiddlehead.  No.  35. — Verse,  book  reviews. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  70,  71,  72. — Political  articles. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XII:  1,  2. — The  Southern  Writ¬ 
er  and  the  Modern  University,  Donald  Davidson; 
Rhetoric  in  Southern  Writing,  C.  Hugh  Holman,  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Jacobs,  Floyd  C.  Watkins,  William  Van  O’Con¬ 
nor. — Tara  Twenty  Tears  After  (on  Gone  With  the 
Wind),  Robert  Y.  Drake,  Jr.;  Plato  in  Dixie,  Frank 
Baldanza;  Faulkner  and  the  Contours  of  Time,  Olga 
W.  Vickery. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  LVI:3. — The  Dictatorship  of 
the  Half -Educated,  F.  H.  Heinemann;  The  Devil  in 
Modern  Philosophy,  Ernest  Gellner. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XI  :1. — The  Poetic  Motive, 
Kenneth  Burke;  On  "Caleb  Williams,"  Patrick  Crutt- 
well;  The  Private  Muse:  Some  Notes  on  Recent  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature,  Sidney  Monas. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XXIV:3,  4,  5.— The  Devotional 
Poetry  of  the  Alvars  and  the  Nayanars  (1),  “Kumu- 
dini.” — “Kumudini”  concl. — Some  Aspects  of  Tagore’s 
Poetry,  P.  Nagaraja  Rao;  Problems  of  Indian  Writers, 
Madhav  Singh  “Deepak." 

ISIS.  XLIX:Part  I:  155,  Part  2:  156. — Science  and 
the  Public  in  the  Age  of  Jefferson,  John  C.  Greene; 
Galileo  Gleanings  ll:  A  Kind  Word  for  Salusbury,  Still¬ 
man  Drake;  The  Civilized  West  Looks  at  Primitive 
Africa:  1400-1800.  A  Study  in  Ethnocentrism,  Kathe¬ 
rine  George. — Galileo  Gleanings  111:  A  Kind  Word  for 
Sizxi,  Stillman  Drake;  Eighty-third  Critical  Biography 
of  the  History  of  Science  and  Its  Cultural  Influences 
(to  1  January  1958). 


Japan  Quarterly.  V:2. — Western  Drama  in  Japan, 
Kurahashi  Takeshi;  The  Devout  Painter  of  Civita¬ 
vecchia,  Imaizumi  Atsuo. 

Jewish  Affairs.  X1I1:3,  4,  5. — Martin  Buber,  Am¬ 
brose  Reeves;  David  Pinski:  Nestor  of  Yiddish  Litera¬ 
ture,  Sol  Liptzin. — Josef  Fraenkel  on  Moshe  Oved. — 
Does  the  Jew  of  Today  Need  Religion?  Isaac  Goss. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  Sr  Art  Criticism.  XVI  :4. — 
The  Dance  in  the  Chinese  Theater,  Sophia  Delza; 
Philosophy  in  the  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel, 
Gustav  E.  Mueller;  Wit  and  Imagination  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Aesthetics,  M.  A.  Goldberg;  The  Knowing  of 
Greek  Tragedy,  Frederic  Will;  The  Contributions  of 
Emil  Utitz  to  Aesthetics,  K.  Svoboda. 

Judaism.  VII  ;2. — Issue  dedicated  to  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  read¬ 
ers;  Notes  on  Hebrew  Literature:  1948-1958,  Baruch 
Kurzweil;  Schmuel  Yoseph  Agnon,  Hillel  Bavli;  Art — 
Israel's  New  Frontier,  Alfred  Werner. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XX:2. — Dialogue  with  Feel¬ 
ing:  A  Note  on  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  Howard  S. 
Babb;  "Tom  Jones,"  William  Empson;  Chaos  and 
Dostoyevsky's  Women,  Nathan  Rosen;  Tragedy  and 
the  Tragic  Vision,  Murray  Krieger. 

Landfall.  XII;  1. — Journal  by  Alistair  Campbell; 
University  Libraries  in  the  Community,  Peter  Havard- 
Williams. 

Landscape.  VII :3. — “Magazine  of  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy."  Issue  devoted  to  Turkey. 

Liberation.  1958:April,  May. — Footnote  on  the  Beat 
Generation,  Don  Murray. —  Why  I  Am  No  Longer  a 
Socialist,  Dwight  Macdonald. 

The  Literary  Review.  1:3,  4. — Israeli  number.  Of 
interest  to  Bui.  readers:  An  Old-New  Literature  in  an 
Old-New  Land,  Joseph  Klausner. — Devoted  to  Robert 
Hillyer,  Waldo  Frank,  Padraic  Colum  with  excerpts 
from  the  writing  of  each;  also:  Robert  Hillyer:  A 
Poet’s  First  Forty  Years,  Winfield  Townley  Scott;  The 
Achievement  of  Waldo  Frank.  John  R.  Willingham; 
Padraic  Colum,  Poet,  William  Turner  Levy. 

Literature  East  Sr  West.  IV:2-3. — “The  Newsletter 
of  the  Conference  on  Oriental-Western  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America." 

Lituanus.  IV:  1. — Music  During  the  Years  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Leonhard  J.  Simutis;  The  Artist  M.  V.  Do- 
bujinsky,  M.  Vorobiovas;  anon  on  Juozas  Grufas. 

The  London  Magazine.  V:4,  6,  7. — Advice  to  a 
Young  Writer,  Andr6  Gide;  The  Poet  in  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  Geoffrey  Grigson. — Camus’s  Nobel  Prize  speech; 
Patrick  White:  The  Country  of  the  Mind,  James  Stern. 
— Mrs  Handy's  Writing  Mill,  David  Ray;  Byron:  The 
Search  for  Identity,  John  Wain;  Helen  Gardner  on  By¬ 
ron’s  Don  Juan. 

Meanjin.  XVILI. — Fragment  of  Autobiography, 
Vance  Palmer;  The  Bronze  Cycle  of  Ian  Bow,  Chris 
Wallace-Crabbc;  Development  of  Theatre  in  Australia, 
Peter  O’Shaughnessy;  Socialist  Realism  and  the  Thea¬ 
tre  in  Eastern  Europe,  Ossia  Trilling;  M.  Aurousseau 
comments  on  Patrick  White’s  novel  Voss;  Notes  on 
Three  Soviet  Novels.  Nina  Christesen;  Marjorie  Bar¬ 
nard  compares  Seedtime  by  Vance  Palmer  with  Voss 
by  Patrick  White. 
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Midstream.  IV:2. — Marginality  and  Jewish  Humor, 
Bernard  Rosenberg,  Gilbert  Shapiro;  Ben  Halpern  re¬ 
views  America  as  a  Civilixation  by  Max  Lerner;  Marie 
Syrkin  reviews  anthology  of  Jewish  poetry  edited  by 
Nathan  and  Marynn  Ausubel. 

Mind.  LXV1I:266. — Objects,  Properties,  and  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  "Tractatus,"  Irving  M.  Copi;  Philosophy 
and  the  Practice  of  Law,  J.  Z.  Krasnowiecki. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  IV:  1. — Special  number  on 
James  Joyce  with  articles  by  Walton  Litz,  Grant  H. 
Redford,  Julian  B.  Kaye,  D.  J.  F.  Aitken,  H.  K.  Russell, 
Robert  Bierman;  bibliography  of  James  Joyce  criticism 
by  Maurice  Beebe  and  Walton  Litz. 

The  Month.  XIX :4,  5,  6. — C.  C.  Martindale  on  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene’s  The  Potting  Shed;  anon,  review  of  Voss 
by  Patrick  White. — Six  New  Letters  of  Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hopkins,  Graham  Storey;  The  Early  Christian 
Novel,  Margaret  M.  Maison. — Healing  Symbols  in 
Kafko,  Herbert  Musurillo. 

Music  Sr  Letters.  XXXIX :2. — John  Matthews's  Man¬ 
uscript  of  "Messiah,"  Watkins  Shaw;  Dpofdk  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  John  Clapham;  Schubert's  Song 
Workshop,  E.  G.  Porter. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVII  :3. — Thomas  Nast, 
Crusader  and  Satirist,  Robert  Berkelman;  A  Feud  for 
Miss  Sue  Pinckney,  C.  L.  Sonnichsen;  Henry  Shultz 
on  James  Cozzens’s  By  Love  Possessed. 

The  Norseman.  XVI  :2,  3. — Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
"Historia,"  Dag  Gundersen;  Thorstein  Veblen  (1857- 
1929),  Derek  Stanford;  Charles  Morgan  ( 1894-1958), 
Derek  Stanford;  Martin  A.  Hansen  and  the  Uses  of  the 
Past,  Richard  B.  Vowles. — The  Finn  in  Fact  and  Fic¬ 
tion,  W.  R.  Mead;  Peace  or  Atomic  War?  Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Partisan  Review.  XXV :2. — The  Negro  Writer  in 
America:  An  Exchange,  Sunley  Edgar  Hyman,  Ralph 
Ellison;  Victorian  Morals  and  the  Modern  Novel,  John 
Henry  Raleigh;  Apropos  of  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  Ivan 
Turgenev;  Disgust  and  Disenchantment:  New  British 
and  American  Plays,  Elizabeth  Hardwick. 

The  Personalist.  XXXIX :2. — The  Symbolism  of 
Myth,  W.  H.  Werkmeister;  The  Qumran  Covenanters 
and  Their  Use  of  Scripture,  John  C.  Trever;  Deperson¬ 
alization  in  the  Modern  Drama,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg. 

Philosophical  Studies.  IX  :3. — On  Sameness  of  Mean- 
ing,  John  W.  Sweigart,  Jr. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XVIII: 
4. — Implications  for  Ego  in  Tillich's  Ontology  of  Anx¬ 
iety,  Samuel  J.  Beck;  Substance,  Change,  and  Casual- 
ity  in  Whitehead,  Leonard  J.  Esiick;  Heidegger  on  the 
Essence  of  Truth,  Marvin  Farber. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLIX:2. — The  English  Sonnet. 
Ill,  Herbert  Palmer;  Lord  Dunsany:  Migrant  into  Mys¬ 
tery,  Nancy  Price. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXII:  1. — Homage  in  Measure  to 
Mr.  Berryman,  John  Frederick  Nims;  Hugh  Kenner  on 
Stuart  Gilbert’s  edition  of  Joyce’s  Letters;  S.  K.  Win- 
ther  on  Eugene  O’Neill’s  posthumous  play  A  Touch  of 
the  Poet;  Milton  Hindus  reviews  A  Critical  Guide  to 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  by  James  E.  Miller;  William  Wasser- 
strom  on  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  new  poems,  Promises. 


Qsseen's  Quarterly.  LXV:1. — Evelyn  Waugh's  War 
Novels,  Richard  J.  Voorbees;  Frederick  J.  Beharriell 
reviews  the  Ernest  Jones  biography  of  Freud. 

Quest.  III:4. — "A  bi-m>uthly  of  arts  and  ideas” 
sponsored  by  the  Indian  Committee  for  Cultural  Free¬ 
dom. 

Renascence.  X:3. — The  Church  and  Major  Scobie, 
A.  A.  DeVitis;  The  Penny  World  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  David 
W.  Evans;  Charles  Piguy's  Rise  to  Fame,  Hans  A. 
Schmitt. 

The  Review  of  Religion.  XXII  :3-4. — Hasidism  and 
Modem  Man,  Martin  Buber;  Christianity,  Rationality, 
and  Faith,  C.  J.  Ducasse;  The  Place  of  Religion  in  Hu¬ 
man  Action,  Robert  N.  Bellah;  Isaac  Newton:  Religious 
or  Mystic?  Richard  S.  Westfall. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LII:2,  3,  4. — Organ  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

The  Rtusian  Review.  XVII :2. — Vladimir  Mayakov¬ 
sky,  Helen  Muchnic;  Gleb  Struve  reviews  Renato 
Poggioli’s  The  Phoenix  and  the  Spider. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXX:2. — American  Scandina¬ 
vian  Bibliography  for  1957,  Walter  Johnson,  ed.; 
Strindberg  as  a  Natssralistic  Theorist:  The  Essay  "Om 
modems  drama  och  modern  teater,"  B.  G.  Madsen. 

Science  &  Society.  XXII  :2. — A  Chinese  Inventor  of 
the  Indttctive  Method  in  the  Literary  Sciences:  Ku 
Yen-Wu,  Rufus  Suter. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  IX:I,  2. — Daniel's  "The  Tra- 
gedie  of  Cleopatra"  and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Z.  Norman;  Did  Shakespeare  Use  the  Old 
Timon  Comedy?  Robert  Hillis  Goldsmith. — The  Fall 
of  Othello,  John  Arthos;  The  Design  of  "Twelfth 
Night,"  L.  G.  Salinger;  Hamlet,  the  Pseudo-Procrasti¬ 
nator,  Robert  R.  Reed,  Jr. 

Shenandoah.  IX:2. — "An  Universal  Prey":  A  Foot¬ 
note  to  "The  Lion  and  the  Fox,"  Thomas  H.  Carter; 
"Le  diable  et  le  bon  Dieu":  Sartre's  Concept  of  Free¬ 
dom,  George  Ross  Ridge. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVII:2,  3. — The  Suc¬ 
cessful  Quest  of  Henry  Adams,  John  C.  Cairns;  Myth 
and  Organic  Unity  in  "The  Waste  Land,"  Charles 
Moorman;  A  Note  on  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Wolfe,  George  Reeves,  Jr.;  "The  Religious  Problem  in 
Modem  Poetry,  Charles  1.  Glicksberg. — George  San¬ 
tayana  and  the  New  England  Mind,  Albert  J.  Lubell; 
Byron  and  the  Problems  of  Literary  Biography,  Ernest 
J.  Lovell,  Jr.;  Robert  Frost  and  Hit  Use  of  ^rriers: 
Man  vs.  Nature  Toward  God,  Marion  Montgomery; 
Keats  and  the  Um,  Robert  Berkelman;  Marianne 
Moore  and  the  Element  of  Prose,  Laurence  Stapleton. 

Southwest  Review.  XLlllii.— Conrad  Richter:  Ro¬ 
mancer  of  the  Southwest,  John  T.  Flanagan;  Rousseau 
and  Sade:  Freedom  Unlimited,  Albert  Fowler;  The 
Themes  of  Western  Fiction,  Max  Westbrook;  The  Early 
Thornton  Wilder,  H.  Wayne  Morgan;  Prmse  the 
Mighty:  Cozzens  and  the  Critics,  Richard  H.  Powers. 

Soviet  Literature.  1958:1,  2,  3. — In  Defence  of  the 
Aesthetic  of  Realism,  Vladimir  Dneprov;  anon,  on  An- 
drejs  Upits  at  eighty. — Alexander  Malyshkin,  1892- 
1938,  Vladimir  Yermilov;  Themes  of  Soviet  Songs, 
Anatoli  Bocharov;  The  Modem  Czechoslovak  Novel, 
Inna  Bernstein;  Reflections  on  Prokofiev,  Aram  Kha- 
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chaturian. — Method  and  Style  in  Art,  Vladimir  Dnc- 
prov;  Maxim  Gorky's  Correspondence  with  Foreign 
Writers,  Nikolai  Zhcgalov;  Ekaterina  Starikova  on 
Leonid  Leonov;  Vladimir  Lidin's  reminiscences  of 
Stefan  Zweig,  Friedrich  Wolf,  and  Martin  Andersen 
Nexo. 

The  Texas  Quarterly:  1:2. — The  Image  of  an  Army: 
Southern  Novelists  and  the  Civil  War,  Louis  D.  Rubin, 
Jr.;  What  God  Was  Writing  (Uncle  Tom's  Cabin), 
Nancy  Hale;  Sweeney  Among  the  Blaclfbirds  (on  poets 
and  the  making  of  poetry),  Robert  Graves;  Science. 
Literature  and  Modern  Criticism,  William  J.  Handy. 

T  bought.  XXXIII :  1 29. — Four  Phenomenologists 
(Max  Scheler,  Martin  Heidegger,  )ean-Paul  Sartre, 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty),  Quentin  Lauer;  The  Lott 
World  of  Graham  Greene,  Joseph  M.  Duffy,  Jr. 

Trace.  Nos.  26,  27. — How  Long  to  Write  a  Book? 
David  Gunston. — In  New  York  with  John  Masefield, 
Fraser  Drew. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXIV:974,  975,  976.— 
Special  issue,  Britain’s  Business. — Lewis  Carroll  and 
the  Surrealists,  Philip  Thody;  “Edited  by  Oscar  Wilde" 
(The  Woman’s  World),  Horace  Wyndham. — Chinese 
Social  Scientists,  C.  J.  Ch’en;  Denis  E)onoghue  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Carlos  Williams. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XIV:  1. — Rehabilitation  of 
P.  Postyshev,  Mykola  Haliy;  Dray-Khmara's  Poetical 
Creativeness  (ll),  Oksana  Asher. 

The  UNESCO  Courier.  XI :3,  4,  5. — Mainly  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  illiteracy. — Translation  in  the  Modern 
World,  E.  Cary. — ^Mainly  devoted  to  the  fight  against 
virus  diseases. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXMI:3. — Milton 
in  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Flo¬ 
rence  Brinkley;  Ancient  Egyptian  Folk  Tales,  Ronald 
J.  Williams;  Willa  Cather’s  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Bloom  &  Lillian  D.  Blo'^m;  A  Posit  Theater 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  John  Lough;  special  sec¬ 
tion,  Quebec  Today.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A. 
readers:  Culture  in  Quebec  Today,  Jean-Charles  Bo- 
nenfant. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXI V:2. — The 
Sibyl  in  the  Bottle  (on  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land  and  Pe- 
tronius's  Satyricon),  Helen  H.  Bacon. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XII:  1. — The  Applied 
Humanities  and  the  Misapplied  Sciences,  Stuart  Cuth- 
bertson;  The  Literature  of  Absurdity,  Charles  1.  Glicks- 
berg;  Tragedy  as  Religious  Paradox;  Parley  A.  Chris¬ 
tensen;  Camus’  Rebels,  Marian  Jones;  Franklin’s  “Au¬ 
tobiography”:  Benchmark  of  American  Literature, 
Jesse  Bier;  The  Worlds  of  Tom  and  Tristram,  Wayne 
Carver;  Lagerkvist,  Swift,  and  the  Devices  of  Fantasy, 
Robert  Donald  Spcctor;  Straw  Men  and  the  Life  of 
Criticism,  Wayne  Clayson  Booth. 

The  Western  Review.  XXII :3. — Frederick  Feikema 
Manfred,  John  R.  Milton;  The  Making  of  a  Myth: 
"Sartoris,”  Olga  W.  Vickery. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  21. — On  Poetry  since  the 
Liberation.  Picasso’s  Poets,  L.  C.  Breunig;  On  Bonne- 
foy’s  Poetry,  Mario  Maurin;  Claude  Vigce  on  Lucien 
Becker;  Blanche  Price  on  Jean  Grosjean;  Ren6e  Riese 
Hubert  on  Renee  Rivet,  Joyce  Mansour,  Yvonne  Ca- 
routch;  Mark  Temmer  on  Geo  Norge;  French  Negro 
Poetry,  Francois  Hoffmann;  Jacques  Guicharnaud  on 


Saint-John  Perse's  Amers;  Wallace  Fowlie  on  Ren6 
Char;  Auguste  Angl^  on  Aragon;  David  1.  Grossvogel 
on  Pierre  Reverdy;  Micheline  Herz  on  Edmond  Fleg; 
Today’s  Poetry,  Jcan-Claude  Ibert;  French  Poets  of  To¬ 
day,  Henri  Peyrc;  Richard  Exner  on  postwar  German 
poetry;  Concha  Zardoya  on  present-day  Spanish  poetry; 
Sergio  J.  Pacifici  on  contemporary  Italian  poetry;  Fran¬ 
cis  Ponge's  Untenable  Goat,  Blossom  Margaret  Douthat. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  1958;International  Edi¬ 
tion. — Art,  prose,  verse,  criticism  in  modernistic  warp. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLVI1:3,  4. — Huck  and  fim,  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Lynn. — Wallace  Stevens:  T he  World  as  Medita¬ 
tion,  Louis  L.  Martz;  The  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia, 
William  Benton;  Picasso  and  "Las  Meninas,"  Helene 
Parmelin. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letterkunde.  VIII  :1. — ’n  Vergete  Blad- 
sy,  Marcel  R.  Brcync;  Die  "Geding  met  God,"  M.  S. 
du  Buson. 

SkUzen.  VI  :2,  3,  4. — "Nezivisli  kulturni  revue." 

Vindrosen.  V:2,  3. — Den  engelske  hverdag,  Niels 
Lyhne  Jensen;  Dansk  k^ltur  og  de  tre  verdenshfpmer, 
Henning  Fenger. — Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  German 
postwar  literature;  Villy  S0rcnsen  on  “Gruppe  47.” 

Het  Boek  fan  Nu.  XI  :7,  8,  9. — Het  geheim  van 
Couperus,  P.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.;  Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Al¬ 
fred  Kossmann's  De  bekering;  Raymond  Brulez  on 
Celine’s  ZT'na  chateau  I'autre;  A.  van  dcr  Boom  on 
Gita  May’s  Diderot  et  Baudelaire  critiques  d'art. — 
Gesprek  over  goed  en  slecht  schrijven,  J.  Greshoff; 
Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  two  recent  b^ks  by  Jan  Wal- 
ravens;  Nol  Gregoor  on  Hans  Andreus;  Max  Schuchart 
on  Elisabeth  Montagu  and  Iris  Murdoch;  Raymond 
Brulez  on  Michel  Butor's  La  modification. — Garmt 
Stuiveling  on  A.  Roland  Holst  at  seventy;  C.  J.  E. 
Dinaux  on  Pieter  Geyl;  Modern  licht  op  de  mid- 
deleeuwse  literatuur,  Garmt  Stuiveling;  E.  du  Perron 
als  criticus  en  journalist,  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  Er  gaapt 
een  afgrond  tussen  jong  en  oud,  J.  Greshoff. 

Wending.  XIII:1,  2,  3. — Kroniek  van  sociale  litera¬ 
tuur,  P.  J.  Bouman. — J.  Elema  on  Gerd  Gaiser's  Das 
Schiff  im  Berg. — P.  A.  J.  van  Velzen  on  Jacques 
Prevert. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1958:2,  3,  h.~—Over 
de  plaats  van  de  filologie,  L.  C.  Michels;  Albert 
Westerlinck  on  Walschap's  De  Franfoite;  Proza  van 
Vestdijk,  Lambert  Tegenboach;  Eugene  van  Itterbeek 
in  memoiiam  Charles  de  Trooz. — J.  de  Jong  on  Michel 
van  der  Plas. — Eugene  van  Itterbeek  on  Pierre  Reverdy. 

Nieuw  iVlaams  Tijdschrift.  XI: 1 2,  XII:I. — Naar 
een  oplossing  van  het  Barockprobleem,  G.  J.  Geers; 
Guy  Voets  on  recent  French  fiction. — De  van 

het  vertalen,  J.  Greshoff;  Dirk  Cotter  alt  criticus,  Paul 
De  Wispelaere;  Pobtet  mauditt  bij  de  Ooievaart,  Guy 
Voets;  B.  Cami  on  George  Orwell. 

De  Periscoop.  VIII  :5,  6,  7,  8. — Leo  Uytendaele  on 
Ensor;  Maxim  Kroejer  on  Frank  Wedekind;  J.  L.  de 
Beider  on  Jan  Walraven;  Claude  Corban  on  Jean 
Breton. — Victor  Verhaeghen  on  Sean  O’Casey;  R.  F. 
Lissens  on  Johan  Daisne’s  Lago  Maggiore. — M.  Kroe¬ 
jer  on  Carl  Sternheim. — J.  L.  de  Beider  on  Ernst 
Wiechert. 

Streven.  XI  :7,  8,  9. — Structuur  en  betekenis  van 
Rouaults  "Miserere,"  B.  Dorival;  Het  eeuwfeett  van 
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Cicero,  Cl.  Bcukers,  S.J. — De  onrust  als  functie  in  de 
roman,  H.  F.  M.  Peelers;  5  /aar  cultuurpolitiek.  in 
Oost-Duitiiand,  L.  J.  M.  van  den  Berk. — Het  mo- 
derne  Humanisme  in  Nederland  (I),  W.  Engelen; 
5.  VestdiU:  Reintegrate  en  Psychotynthete,  Th. 
Govaart;  “Barhaarse  Dans"  van  Paul  van  Oitaijen, 
K.  van  Acker. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLII:‘t,  5. — Wat  is  l(unstgeschie- 
denis?  Paul  Philippot;  Andre  de  Bidder  in  memoriam 
Georges  Rouault;  "Bel-Ami":  la  hete  et  les  belles, 
)ohan  Daisne. — Aan  anderen  gespiegeld  .  .  .  (foreign 
writers’  comments  on  Belgium),  Raymond  Brulez; 
R.  M.  RiUte,  Willy  Roggeman. 

West-Vlaanderen,  VII  :2,  3. — Theater  issue.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Bete^enis  van  het 
Vlaamse  Voll(stoneel,  Anton  Vander  Plaetse;  Het 
toneel  in  Nederland,  Bernard  Verhorven;  Nieutve 
namen  in  de  Duitse  dramaturgie,  P.  de  Prins;  Gabriel 
Marcel,  toneelauteur  en  -criticus,  Poger  Fieuw. — Issue 
devoted  to  contemporary  Flemuh  painting. 


Filosofia.  IX:2. — Lingue  e  linguaggi,  Augusto  Guz- 
zo;  Ragione,  linguaggio  e  filosofia  in  Herder,  Valerio 
Verra;  Croce  e  Dewey,  Amalia  de  Maria. 

Letterature  Moderne.  VIII  :1. —  La  "grande  strofe" 
dannunxiana,  Giovanni  Battista  Pighi;  "ll  feudatario" 
e  gli  ordini  sociali  nel  teatro  del  Goldoni,  Francesco 
Flora;  Monologo  interiore  e  movimenti  stilistici  nel 
primo  romanxo  di  Stendhal,  Lorenza  Maranini;  /.  R. 
Jimenez,  Franco  Meregalli;  Ugo  Betti  poeta  dopo 
"Uomo  e  donna,"  Bortolo  Pento. 

ll  Mulino.  VII  :2,  3,  4. — Le  responsahilita  della 
poesia,  Claudio  Gorlier. — Esami  di  stato  e  sciopert 
universitari.  Franco  Natale;  La  sfida  storica  del 
comunismo  al  Cristianesimo  e  le  sue  consegueme 
filosofico-sociali,  Felice  Balbo. — Diritto  naturale  e 
storicismo,  Guido  Fasso. 

Narrativa.  III:1,  2. — Le  novelle  mondane  di  Meri- 
mSe,  G.  R.;  Scrittori  poco  noti,  G.  R. — Tre  note  su 
Mariannina  Coffa,  Gino  Raya. 


Wetenschappelijlte  Tijdingen.  XVIII :3. — “Orgaan  Paragone,  No.  98. — Gli  occhiali  d'oro  (novelette), 

van  de  Vereeniging  voor  Wetenschap.”  Giorgio  Bassani. 


De  Tsjerne.  XIII  :3,  4,  5. — Dichter  s&nder  poexif — 
poexij  sunder  dichter,  Lolle  Nauta. — f.  J.  Spahr  van 
der  Hoek  on  sculptor  Pier  Pander. — Freark  Dam  on 
Albert  Jan  ten  Brink;  Muzyl(  as  lichte  muze,  J.  L. 
de  Jong. 

Kalpana.  1957:Nov.,  1958;Feb.,  March. — Hindi 

prose  and  poetry. 

Irodalmi  U/sag.  IX:8,  9,  10,  12. — Hruscsov  es  a 
csixmacsonl(ol(,  Paloczy  Horvith  Gyorgy;  Meztelen 
embere\,  6rv^nyes  Andris. — FdlnyilH  ax  ido,  Kiri 
Pil;  A  zsarnok^  haldla,  Horvith  Bela. — Folytonossdg 
a  vdltozdsban,  Arthur  Koestler;  A  xiilldtt  hajos,  Cs. 
Szabd  Liszl6. — A  politeia  olvasdsa  Kozben,  Gogolik 
Lajos. 

L’Armonismo.  1:5-6. — Dtno  Campana,  poeta  not- 
turno,  Auro  d’Alba;  Poesia  ed  artificio,  Rolando  Certa. 

aut  aut.  No.  43-44. — Husserl  e  la  crisi  della  civilti 
europea,  Antonio  Banh;  ll  realismo  etico  di  Antonio 
Banfi,  Remo  Cantoni;  La  formaxione  del  pensiero  di 
Banfi  e  il  motivo  antimetafisico,  G.  M.  Berlin;  Dino 
Formaggio,  Luigi  Rognoni,  Enzo  Paci  on  Banfi. 

Comunita.  XII  :58,  59,  60. — De  Pisis  illustratore  di 
libri,  Giuseppe  Raimondi;  Rtleggendo  Pasternak., 
Franco  Fortini;  Eros  Vicari  on  Gaetan  Picon’s  Pano¬ 
rama  des  idees  contemporaines. — La  caduta  di  un 
poeta.  Carlo  Doglio;  Profili  di  registi:  Olivier  shake- 
speariano,  Giuseppe  Cintioli. — Una  cultura  senxa 
name.  Carlo  Bo;  Ideologia  o  poesia?  Carlo  Cassola; 
Lettera  da  Roma  sull’annata  teatrale,  Luciano  Lucig- 
nani. 

Convivium.  XXVI:  1. — Erich  Auerbach  e  la  scoperta 
del  realismo  in  Dante  e  in  Boccaccio,  Rocco  Montano; 
Le  varieti  naxionali  della  poesia  barocca  (II),  W. 
Theodor  Elwert;  Gusto  e  costume  nell'anglomania 
settecentesca,  Alberto  Aquarone;  Thomas  Mann  e  la 
tragedia  dell'arte  moderna,  Renato  Barilli;  Mito  e 
"logos"  in  Pavese,  Guido  Guglielmi. 

Delta.  1:10. — Idea  del  Rinascimento  (I),  Rocco 
Montano;  Epiloghi  pirandelliani,  Rocco  Montano;  re¬ 
view  by  R.  M.  of  Rene  Wellek’s  A  History  of  Modern 
Criticism. 


ll  Pungolo  Verde.  XII:5-6. — La  poesia  panica  in 
G.  D'Annunzio,  Corrado  Molino. 

Questioni.  Vl;l-2. — Urica  di  Penna,  Elcmire  Zolla; 
Nota  al  "Palinuro"  di  Ungaretti,  Oscar  Navarro;  Soli- 
tudine  del  Dr.  Zivago,  Dario  Montalto. 

La  Rassegna  della  l,etteratura  Italiana.  LXI:3-4. — 
Panorama  deU'italiano  settecentesco,  Bruno  Migliorini; 
Interpretaxioni  carducciane,  Walter  Binni;  Un  racconto 
poco  noto  di  Italo  Svevo,  Bruno  Maier. 

Rinascita.  XV:  1,  2,  3,  4. — "Rassegna  di  politica  e 
di  cultura  italiana.” 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XII :2. — Originalith  di  Puccini,  Emilio 
Radius. 

Societk.  XIV:1. — Nota  sulla  dialettica  in  Gramsci, 
Norberio  Bobbio;  Loris  Ricci  Garotti  reviews  Carlo 
Cattaneo’s  Scritti  filosofici  letterari  e  vari,  edited  by 
Franco  Alessio. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVIII:128. — Tra  le  carte  di  Svevo, 
Remo  Beretta;  Le  chiuse  ai  Destri,  Filippo  Valenza; 
Domestiche  concretezze  del  dialogo  goldoniano,  Reto 
Roedel. 

Tempo  Presente.  111:3,  4,  5. — Unita  del  gioco,  diver- 
siti  dei  giochi,  Roger  Caillois;  Rettifiche  e  conferme 
su  Thomas  Mann,  I.  S.;  Luciano  Codignnla  on  Arthur 
Miller. — Giornali  e  quattrini,  Ernesto  Rossi;  Patologta 
del  tud,  Mauro  Calamandrei;  Luciano  Codignola  on 
Tennessee  Williams. — Erotica  di  massa,  Elcmire  Zolla. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLI:3,  4,  5. — L'errore  di  Augusto 
Comte,  Adriano  Bausola;  Una  parte  di  umana  venta 
nell'arte  di  Bertolt  Brecht?  Franco  Cologni;  II  teatro 
di  Ugo  Betti,  f.  c. — Le  "ragioni"  di  Vittorini,  Ines 
Scaramucci;  L’intuizione  creativa  in  Jacques  Maritain, 
v.m.;  "Assassinio  nella  cattedrale"  alia  Scala  di  Milano, 
Lino  E.  Pelilli. — Unita  della  cultura,  Luciano  Erba: 
Tutto  Papini,  troppo  Papini,  Francesco  Casnati;  Sei 
racconti  di  Camus,  Antonio  Frcscaroli. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLI;1. — Barocci-Tegninger  i 
Norge,  Stephan  Tschudi  Madsen;  Matisses  k‘>pfll  i 
Vence,  TTiora  Vaa;  En  bok  om  Art  Nouveau,  Ada 
Polak;  Maleren  Halfdan  Larsen,  Henning  Alsvik. 
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Samtiden.  LXVIl:  3,  4,  5. — Spetuk.  romanhpst,  Kari 
Ski0nsberg;  Et  sl(riftsprii(  Mir  til.  Nosjonal  og  spri^lH( 
frigf^ng  i  Makedonia,  Arne  Gallis;  Olav  Midttun  on 
Per  Sivle. — Ragnhild  Fearnlcy  on  Arild  Haaland's 
Hamsun  og  Hoel.  To  studier  i  l(pntakt. — Outsiderens 
^amp  og  medmennesl(et.  Per  Richard  Baer0e;  Ernst 
Cassirer  og  hans  perl(  "An  Essay  on  Man,"  Egil  A. 
Wyller. 

Vinduet.  XI1:1. — Sgfalla — den  irsl(e  fortseller,  Jens 
Branner;  Antonio  Machado,  Francisco  Ruiz  Ramdn. 

Sokhan.  VIII:7,  8,  9,  10.  11-12,  IX “History 
of  Painting  in  Western  Lands”  (11),  Pazhu  Hindeh; 
“Albert  Camus  and  the  Philosophy  of  Happiness”  (1), 
Andre  Rousseaux;  “In  the  World  of  Art  and  Letters: 
Poetry  for  Its  Own  Sake,”  staff. — Hindeh  cont.; 
“Secrets  of  the  Great  Pyramid,”  Richard  Hennig; 
Rousseaux  cont. — Rousseaux  cont.;  Hindeh  cont.;  “The 
Short  Story,”  Kafka. — Hindeh  cont.;  “Scandinavian 
Talcs,”  Haishang  Pi’r  Hazar;  “The  Form  of  Impres¬ 
sionism  in  Literature’’  (1),  Andr^  Gide. — Hindeh 
cont.;  “Fiction,”  Hermann  Hesse;  “Average  Fiction 
in  Persian  Literature,”  Riza’  Sayyid  Husaini’;  Gide 
cont. — “Blaise  Cendrars,”  A.  T.  Dustin;  “Phenomenol¬ 
ogy,”  Sha’pu'r  Ra'sikh;  “Our  Students’  Experiences 
Abroad,”  Muhammad  Ali’  Jama’l  Za’dch;  “To  As¬ 
sume  Sound  Intelligence  is  Not  Sound  Tliinking,” 
Rasu’l  Parvi’zi’;  Hindeh  cont. 

Kultura.  1958:5. — Wyprawa  ipiedeAsl(a,  Tadeusz 
Nowakowski;  Drugi  krok,  w  cmurach,  Marka  Htasko. 

Broteria.  LXVI:3,  4,  5,  6. — A  Arte  de  Julgar,  Joao 
Mendes. — A  Repitalizofao  do  Latim,  A.  Freirc;  O 
Conceito  de  Poesia  como  Expressio  de  Cultura,  Joao 
Maia. — Dois  Conceitos  EsUticos,  Agostinho  Vcloso; 
Alves  de  Lena  on  recent  Portuguese  translations  of 
Nikos  Kazantzaki's  Uberdade  ou  Morte  and  John 
Steinbeck’s  The  Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV. — Responsa- 
bilidades  Educativas  Perante  o  Cinema,  Jose  Carval- 
haes;  O  Latim,  Lingua  Viva  na  Igre/a,  A.  Freirc. 

Gazeta  Uterdria.  Vl:65-67. — Um  Uvro  sobre 
"Portugal,"  Laura  Seabra;  Como  Eles  Escrevem  os 
Livros  (III),  Cruz  Malpique;  A  Temporada  Artistica 
do  Grupo  de  Teatro  Experimental,  J.  A.  Maia. 

Revista  de  Htstoria.  VI11:32. — Schiller  e  a  HistSria, 
Pedro  Moacyr  Campos;  A  Fundofio  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Capital  Geogrdfica  do  Brasil.  T.  O.  Marcondcs  de 
Souza. 

Novyi  Mir.  1958:4. — Na  tom  ia  stoiu,  Paul  Robe¬ 
son;  Gieroi  nashego  vriemieni,  A.  Gromova. 

Oktiabr.  1958:4,5.  —  Derzaniie,  A.  Koptiaieva; 
Rozhdennye  vremieniem.  Lev  Mitrofanov;  Po  sliedam 
"zhelieznogo"  potol(a,"  F.  Biriukov;  Yaroslav  Hashelt, 
Marieta  Shaginian. — Leili  i  Medjnun,  M.  Fizuli; 
Kontiaieva  concl.;  Petr  Zamois^y,  A.  Egorov;  Sergey 
Esenin  za  granitsey,  V.  Belousov;  Iz  zamietol(  o 
poezii,  N.  Aseev;  Komo  nuzhen  etot  okrik?  F.  Pan- 
ferov. 

Znamia.  1958:4,  5,  6. — V  barbie  roi^ovoi,  Vanda 
Vasilevskaia;  Razgovor  po  povodu,  A.  Makarov. — 
Chudotvornaia,  V.  Tendriakov;  Prostaia  istoriia,  K. 
Lapin;  Zhyzn  rozovma,  N.  Emelianova;  Glavnyi  gieroi 

(I) ,  V.  Pankov;  O  literaturnyl(h  gruppirovl(al(h  i 
tiecheniial^h  20-x  godov,  V.  Ivanov. — Ivan,  V.  Bo¬ 
gomolov;  Tri  rasskaza,  Ian  Fridegor;  Glavnyi  gieroi 

(II) ,  V.  Pankov;  O  literatumyk^h  gruppirov^alth  i 
tiecheniial(h  20-k_h  godov  (concl.),  V,  Ivanov;  Put' 
poeta  (on  S.  Vasiliev),  V,  Saianov. 


Zviezda.  1958:4,  5. — Stil(hotvoreniia,  Van  Vci;  Iz 
vospominanii  o  V.  G.  Korolenl(o,  M.  F.  Nikolaeva; 
Novatorstvo  Chel{hova-dramaturga,  A.  Altshuler. — V 
iedinom  stroiu  ( Uteraturnyie  zamietlfi),  Yu  Kon¬ 
stantinov. 

Bibliotel^sbladet.  XL111:3,  4,  5. — “Organ  for  Sveriges 
allmanna  biblioteksforening.*’ 

BLM  med  AVB  (Bonniers  Utterara  Magasin  med  All 
vdrldens  Berdttare).  XXV11:3,  4,  5. — Vennberg,  orden 
och  tingen,  Goran  Printz-PShlson. — Kring  Karlfeldts 
Vail  ford,  Karl  Ivar  Hildcman;  Klacl(spar^^en  i  littera- 
turen,  Jan  Olof  Olsson. — Bodmer  pi  Island,  Akc  Runn- 
qubt;  Naturl(dnslan  hos  Froding,  Bjdrn  von  Rosen; 
Dicl^ens  och  intemationell  copyright,  'Thomas  Tottie; 
Carl  Reinhold  Smedmark  on  Strindberg’s  Viviset^- 
tioner. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVIl  :2. — Runstenen  vid  Rdl(s  kyrka, 
Elias  Wessen;  Tematik^  i  Fagerbers  "Hok^natt,"  Reidar 
Ekner;  "Barnabol("  och  naivismen  i  femtitalet,  Lars 
Backstrom. 

Tiden.  L:2,  3,  4,  5. — Den  al^tuelle  Majat(ovsl(ii, 
Erwin  Leiser. — Massmedia  i  usa,  Gunnar  Dahlander. 
— T heaterkfitiltern  Hjalmar  Branting,  Turc  Ncrman; 
Nordahl  Grieg — myt  och  person,  Stig  Carlson. — Eros 
och  k^tdtur,  Gunnar  Gunnarson. 

Multi-Lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XXIV;4,  5. — Un¬ 
derstanding  Modem  German  Art.  Alfred  Werner; 
Bibliography  Americana  Germanica,  1957,  Dieter 
Cunz,  ed. — MacDowell  and  Germany,  Elena  Fcls 
Noth;  Bullet  in  Germany,  Horst  Kocglcr. 

El  Clarin.  No.  23. — Garcia  Gutierrez’s  Parody^of 
“El  trovador,"  Richard  J.  A.  Kerr;  Pictures  of  Picasso, 
a  Contemporary  Genius,  Sylvia  J.  Manning. 

Culture.  X1X;1. — In  Defence  of  Books,  John  Sted- 
mond;  Essai  sur  I’humanisme,  Arcade-M.  Mohette, 
O.P.;  Jealousy  (on  Proust),  L.  H.  Bourke,  O.S.B. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  XI:L  —  Shakespeare’s  Pastoral 
Comedy,  R.  P.  Draper;  "Samson  Agonistes"  and 
"Aureng-Zebe,"  Edward  S.  Le  Comte;  Evolution  de 
la  littdature  canadienne  anglaise,  Thomas  Green¬ 
wood;  Etat  present  des  etudes  whitmaniennes ,  Roger 
Assclineau;  A  propos  du  style  de  Bolingbroke,  Paul 
Baraticr. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XIII :I. — Goethe,  Rousseau  et 
"Faust,"  Maurice  B^mol;  Theodore  Fontane  et  la 
Revolution  de  1848,  Pierre  Grappin. 

Fabula.  1:3. — Le  conte  populaire  dans  I’imagerie 
populaire  hollandmse  et  beige,  Maurits  De  Meyer; 
Scholarly  Tradition  in  Folktale  Research,  Anna  Bir- 
gitta  Rooth;  Parzival  und  die  Ritter,  Wolfgang  Mohr; 
Heimkehr  von  der  Pilgerfahrt,  Leopold  Kretzen- 
bachcr;  A  Characterization  of  the  Ukrainian  Tale 
Corpus,  Nikolai  P.  Andrejev  (t);  Strukturen  des 
alltaglichen  Erzahlens,  Hermann  Bausinger;  Junofest 
(Ovid  Amores  III,  13),  Friedrich  Walter  Lenz;  Die 
Geschenke  des  kfeinen  Volkes,  Ina-Maria  Greverus. 

form.  1958:3. — Curt  Schweicher,  Adolf  Max  Vogt 
on  the  Brussels  World  Fair. 

The  French  Review.  XXXI  :5,  6. — Leningrad,  1957: 
Diderot  and  Voltaire  Gleanings,  Arthur  M.  Wilson; 
Surfaces  et  structures  dans  les  romans  de  Robbe- 
Grilles ,  Bruce  Morrissette;  The  Fortunes  of  "Gil  Bias" 
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During  the  Romantic  Period,  Marguerite  Iknayan; 
Poetry  and  Purity:  The  Theater  of  Georges  Schehade, 
Leonard  Pronko;  Jacques  Prevert  ott  Le  langage  en 
procis,  Jacques  Poujol;  The  Role  of  Literature  in  For¬ 
eign  Language  Instruction,  Roger  Shattuck. — Lfon- 
Paul  Fargue  et  la  poesie,  Raoul  Pelmont;  The  Vision 
of  Lilith  in  Hugo's  "La  fin  de  Satan,”  Karl  D.  Uitti; 
Structure  and  Symbolism  in  Gide's  "La  porte  itroite," 
Jean  tc  Helmut  Bonheim;  Unpublished  Maxims  of  the 
Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre,  Merle  L.  Perkins;  Friron's 
Theories  on  Tragedy,  Robert  L.  Myers;  The  Neurotic 
Love  of  Frederic  Moreau,  Ben  F.  Stoltzfus;  Sainte- 
Beiive  Marginalia:  Four  Unpublished  Letters,  Ruth 
Mulhauser;  Un  argument  des  "Pensees  philoso- 
phiques":  Scolastique  et  tibcle  des  lumibres,  Andrie 
M.  F.  Kail. 

French  Studies.  Wlil.-Sainte-Beuve's  "Des  gladia- 
teurs  en  litt feature ,"  |.  H.  B.  Bennett;  Thibaudet  and 
the  Problem  of  Literary  Generations,  J.  C.  Davies; 
Solitude  de  Rene  Crevel,  Carlos  Lynes;  Some  Notes 
on  the  First  Production  of  Jean  Giraudoux’s  "Sieg¬ 
fried,"  D«>nald  P.  Inskip. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXI  :3. — Lessings  Parabel 
von  den  drei  Ringen,  Heinz  Politzer;  A  Note  on 
Lessing’s  Early  Attitude  Toward  Shakespeare,  Stuart 
Alyn  Friebert;  1957:  The  Eichendorfl  Year,  Oskar 
Seidlin. 

Giornale  dt  Metafisica.  XIII;  1. — Amour,  volonte, 
causalite,  Joseph  de  Finance;  Estetica  speculativa  ed 
estetica  empirica,  Filippo  Piemontese;  La  contem¬ 
plation  selon  Plotin  (concl.),  Wenceslao  Eborowicz. 

Hispania.  XLI:2. — Arturo  Barea  and  lose  Marta 
Gironella — Two  Interpreters  of  the  Spanish  Labyrinth, 
John  Devlin;  Perez  de  Ayala  and  the  Generation  of 
1898,  Donald  L.  Fabian  (see  same  author,  same  sub¬ 
ject,  Hispanic  Review  XXVT:2);  Hacia  el  teatro  nuevo: 
Un  novel  autor  dramdtico,  Frank  Dauster;  Fran¬ 
cisco  A.  Coloane,  cuentista  de  la  region  austral,  Ho- 
mero  Castillo;  fames  Russell  Lowell's  Residence  in 
Spain,  Lawrence  H.  Klibbc. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVI  :2. — Notes  on  the  Legend 
of  the  Eaten  Heart  in  Spain,  John  D.  Williams;  El 
doble  aspecto  de  la  honra  en  el  teatro  del  siglo  'XVIl, 
Gustavo  Correa;  The  Progress  of  the  Artist:  A  Major 
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with  the  area  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Maas,  and  the 
Scheldt.  Published  in  English  and  appearing  quarterly, 
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tion,  essay,  articles  on  music,  painting,  and  current 
questions,  and  selected  book  reviews. 
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views.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Segunda  ipoca 
(numbered  1:1),  the  fourteen-year -old  boletin  mensual 
of  the  same  name  will  be  discontinued.  The  editors  and 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  new  ap¬ 
pearance  and  contents. 
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